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S THIS issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW goes 
A to press nearly 100 European foundrymen 
and metallurgists are on ocean liners 
bound for the United States, to attend the second 
International Foundrymen’s congress and _ the 
thirtieth annual convention and exhibit of the 
American Foundrymen’s association, in Detroit, 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 1. 

The attendence of the distinguished guests from 
overseas, putting aside their own business affairs 
and traveling thousands of miles, probably is the 
most eloquent tribute that can be paid to the 
Detroit convention and to the efforts of those who 
conceived the idea of the visit and planned for its 
success. It is a triumph of international in- 
dustrial good will and fellowship beyond the 
dreams of the founders of the American associa- 
tion 30 years ago. The world congress is a signifi- 
cant feature of the meeting in Detroit. 

This will be the most important gathering of 
European and American foundrymen, and als; 
the largest from the viewpoint of attendance. 
Beginning in 1919 with a small attendance from 
Europe at the annual convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s association in Philadelphia, the 
movement for understanding and co-operation has 
acquired remarkable momentum. A few exchange 
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papers then and at subsequent meetings, presented 
by outstanding figures in the castings industries 
in England, France, Belgium and the United States 
led to a more general appreciation of the advan- 
tages derived from discussion of mutual problems. 
The American association took the initiative; its 
members have attended meetings in the European 
countries; they have given of their fund of ex- 
perience and knowledge as freely as they have 
received, and the result has been to win the con- 
fidence and the friendship of the Europeans. 
Delegations from nine countries for this congress 
attest that fact; such a representation could not 
otherwise have been obtained. 

The overseas guests will remain in this coun- 
try about three weeks. They will participate 
in the feature events of the convention, as well as 
in the international sessions, and during their 
stay here. will visit and inspect many industria! 
plants. 

From the moment they arrive in New York, 
Sept. 20 to the time they depart, Oct. 13, the dele- 
gates will see the United States as comparatively 
few visitors from abroad have an opportunity to 
view it. The program provides a tour that will 
take them through principal industrial cities of 
the East and Central West, on visitations to some 


697 


of the largest plants, and on sight- 
seeing trips to points of world-wide 
interest. 

The advance list of delegates gives 
the names of 100, and nine coun- 
tries are represented. From Germany 
there are 37, Great Britain 20, Italy 


and John A. Penton, honorary mem- 
ber, American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation. 

Wednesday they will go to Phila- 
delphia and visit the sesquicentennial 
exposition. Thursday will be de- 
voted to sightseeing and plant visi- 
Friday the delegates will go 
by way of the Lehigh Valley rail- 


seeing trips and participation in the 
program of the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the American Foundry- 
men’s association, and in the group 
meetings that feature the interna- 
tional congress. 

Sunday morning the party will go 
to Chicago where the delegates will 
visit for two days. They are due to 











16, and so on down, three coming tations. 
from Switzerland, and one from 
Spain. road to Buffalo. 


The steamers on which they will day will be 
arrive, LANCASTRIA and DEUSTCH- 
LAND, are due to arrive Monday, and 
an informal reception will be held at 
Hotel Pennsylvania. Tuesday even- 
ing they will be given a dinner and 
official welcome. Addresses will be 


made by A. B. Root Jr., president, plant 


receptions, 


Saturday and Sun- 
spent 
Niagara Falls, and Sunday evening 
they will take the boat for Detroit. 
The headquarters of the delegation at 
Detroit will be Hotel Statler. 

The program from Monday, Sept. 
27, to Saturday, Oct. 2, provides for 
visitations , 


arrive in Cleveland Wednesday morn- 
ing. A dinner will be tendered them 
at the Union club in the evening. 
Thursday they will visit the indus- 
trial publication plant of the Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., and Thursday 
evening they will depart for Pitts- 
burgh. Friday and Saturday will be 
devoted to visiting large manufac- 


in Buffalo and 


sight- 
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European Delegates to Foundry Convention 


Belgium 
Paul Ropsy, president, Association Technique de Fonderie de Belgique; 
managing director of Belgian Griffin Co., Merxem-les-Anvers. 
Leon Gerad, manager, Fonderies Nestor Martin, Brussels. 
G. Fosseprez, managing director Nouvelle Societe des Acieries de Mons, 
Nimy-les-Mons. 
P. C. Fassotte, Pittevil & Co., Brussels. 


France 


E. V. Ronceray, vice president, Association Technique de Fonderie de 
France; managing director Etablishements Bonvillain et Ronceray, 
Choisy-le-Roi, near Paris. 

H. Magdalenat, vice president, Association Technique de Fonderie de 
France and managing director of S. A. des Usines de Rosieres, 
Bourges, Cher. 

Leon Pierre Montupet, Fonderies Montupet, Paris. 

Mr. Montupet, son of Leon Pierre Montupet. 

Claude Primet, of Fonderies Montupet, Paris. 

Mr. Primet, son of Claude Primet. 

Paul Thome, managing director of S. A. des Fonderies Thome Fills 
& Cromback, Nouzonville, Ardennes. 

Mr. Cantenot, manager of the Malleable Iron Foundry, 
Firminy, Firminy, Loire. 

H. Saint-Clivier, manager of the Acieries de Firminy, Firminy, Loire. 


Acieries de 


Germany 
Dr. Ing. Geilenkirchen, managing director Verein Deutscher Eisengies- 
serein, Dusseldorf. 
Dipl. ing. Gruson of Otto Gruson & Co., Magdeburg-Buckau. Mrs. 
Gruson 


Mrs. Farenholtz, Magdelburg-Buckau. 
Dipl. ing. H. L. Korschann, of Duisburg. 
Dr. Heinr. Biagosch, partner of Karl Krause, 
Fritz Buch, of Carl Buch B.m.b. H., Weidenau. 
Direktor J. H. Fahr, of Maschinenfabrik Fahr, Stockach-Baden. 
Dipl. ing. Flender, of A. Friedr. Flender & Co., Bocholt. 

Dir. Dr. Greiner, of Maschinenfabrik Esslingen, Esslingen-Neckar. 
Fabrikant Gross, Jr., of Bugeleisenfabrik A. G., Schab. Hall. 
Direktor Hellmund, of Eisen-und Stahlwerk Werner, Dulken. 
Direktor Karl Jaeger, of Reutherwerk, Mannheim-Wladhof. 
Heinz Kremener, of Alexander Kremener, Hartung A. G., 
Fr. Kuppersbusch, of Kuppersbusch & Sohne, Gelsenkirchen. 

Fr. Kuppersbusch. 
Dir. Wilh. Linmann, of Eisener Eisenwerke, 


Leipsig. 


Berlin. 
Mrs. 


Essen-Altenessen, 


Dir. Rudolf Muller, of Hartung A. G., Berlin. 

Dir. Nagel, manager of Badische Maschinenfabrik & Eisengiesserei, 
Durlach-Baden. 

Prof. Dr. Piwowarski, Technische Hochshule, Aachen. 


G. A. Schmole Jr., of Schmole & Co., Menden. 

Dir. Alfred Simon, of M. Streicher, Stuttgart-Cannstatt. 

Erwin Simon, of M. Streicher, Stuttgart-Cannstatt. 

Max Jul. Unger, of Unger & Co., Werdau. 

Heinr. Werther, of Magdeburg & Werther, Halle-Salle. 

Mr. Monforts, of Eisengiesserei Monforts, Munchen-Gladbachs. 
Monforts. Miss Monforts. 

Max Becker, Eisengiesserei Rodinghausen, Menden. 

Kommerzienrat Demmer, Gebr. Demmer, Ejisenach. 

Generaldirektor Hugo Eicken, W. Krefft A. G., Gevelsberg. 

Direktor Ernst Hummel, Gebr. Reuling, Mannheim-Neckarau. 

Direktor Philipp Roeder, Gebr. Roeder A. G., Darmstadt. 

Hans Roeder, Gebr. Roeder A. G., Darmstadt. 

Kommerzienrat Billand, Armaturenwerk A. G., Kaiserslautern. 

Obering. Weichel, Armaturenwerk A. G., Kaiserslautern. 

Ing. ©. Irresberger, Saluzburg, Reichenhallerstrasse 7a. 

Ber. Ing. Joh. Mehrtens, Berlin. 


Great Britain 


S. H. Russell, vice president, Institute of British Foundrymen; partner 
of S. Russell & Sons, Bath Lane Foundry, Leicester. 


Mrs. 


John Cameron, past president (1925-26) of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen; Cameron & Roberton, Ltd., South Bank Ironworks, 
Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow, Scotland. Mrs. John Cameron. 

H. D. Campbell of Shaw Glasgow, Ltd., Maryhill Iron Works, Glas- 


gow. Mrs. H. D. Campbell. 

Thomas H. Gray, of Thos. E. Gray & Co., Ltd., London. 

William Jolley, member of Institute of British Foundrymen and mem- 
ber of council of the British Cast Iron Research association; Metro- 
politan-Vickers Electric Co., Ltd., Manchester. 

W. B. Lake, Lake & Elliot, Ltd., Braintree, Essex. 

E. Longden, of J. H. Hetherington & Son, Ltd., Manchester (South). 
Mrs. E. Longden. 
James M. Primrose, of Grangemouth Iron Co., Grange Ironworks, 

Kalkirk, Scotland. 

Frank Russell, managing director, General Refractories Co., Ltd., 
Auldam House, Worksop, Notts. Representing the Refractories as- 
sociation. Mrs. Frank Russell. 

Arthur Ryner, managing director, International Processes Ltd., Victor- 
ia, London S. W. 1. 

a ag Wells, of Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., Sheffield. Mrs. J. A. E. 

ells. 

Harry Winterton, of Wm. Cummings & Co., Ltd., Moorlands, Milngavie, 
North Britain. Representing the Refractories association. Mrs. 
Harry Winterton. 

Jchn Shaw, Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co., Ltd., Sheffield. 


Thomas Firth Jr., Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Sheffield. 
J. H. Booth, director and works manager of Barker Perkins, Ltd., 


Peterborough. 
Italy 


Ing. Carlo Vanzetti, president, Italian Foundrymen’s association; man- 
aging director Fonderia Milanese di Acciaio, Milano 

Guido Vanzetti, of the Polytechnic School of Milano, 
Vanzetti. 

Comm. Rag. Carlo Bonade’Bottino, foundry proprietor, Torino. 

Comm. Antonio Galtarossa, director of Soc. Fratelli Galtarossa and 
president Industrial Federation of Verona. 

Carlo Garrone, managing director of Fonderia Garrone, Torino. 

Luigi and Francesco Garrone, sons of Carlo Garrone. 

Luigi Carlo Gualco, foundry proprietor, Torino. 

Ing. Gino Modigliani, managing director Sociata Olivetti, Ivrea. 

Ing. Gr. Uff. Amedeo Pellicciotti, president S. A. Fabbrica Molle ed 
Accessori per Rotabili “FRAM,” Torino. 

Ing. Franco Ratti, of Soc. Franchi & Gregorini di Brescia, Milano. 

Ing. Agostino Rocca, of Dalmine Steelworks. 

Ing. Emilio De Benedetti, of the executive commission of the General 
Industrial Confederation of Italy, Torino. Mrs. De Beneditti, 

Ing. Comm. Ugo Fano, managing director Fonderia Nebiolo, 
Guido Fana, son of Ugo Fano. 


Westwood Works, 


son of Carlo 


Torino. 


Luxemburg 


chief engineer, Fonderies et Laminoirs Soc. An. 


Rodange. 
director of Societe 


Raymond Henry, 
Ougree-Marihaye, 

H. Coqueugnot, managing 
Villerupt, Luxemburg. 


Metallurgique Aubrives- 


Netherlands 


T. J. Brons, official representative of the Co-operative Society of 
Dutch Iron and Steel Founders. N. V. Appingedammer Bronsmotor- 
enfabriek, Appingedam. Miss Brons, T. J. Brons’s sister. 

W. H. Boom, managing director N. V. G. Dikkers & Co., Hengelo (OQ). 


W. H. Nieuwenhuijs, foundry manager Machienfabriek Gebrs. Stork & 
Co., Hengelo (QO). 
Mr. Stork, managing director, Machinenfabriek Gbrs. Stork & Co., 
Hengelo (O). 
Spain 
Don Jose Iturrioz, of Ajuria y Aranzabal, Vitoria. 
Sweden 
C. C. Braun, Stockholm. 


Switzerland 


Mr. Aebi of Societe Aebi & Co., Berthoud. 
Mr. Bucher Guyer, Neider Weningen, Zurich. 
Paul Hegi, Fonderie Hegi & Co., Oberbourg, pres. Berthoud. 
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Grand Circus Park in the Center of Detroit 


turing plants in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Sunday, Oct. 10, they will 
leave at 1 p. m. for Washington. 
Monday and Tuesday will be spent 
in Washington and the delegates are 
due back in New York Wednesday, 
Oct. 18. News of the sailing of visi- 
tors appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The heads of the European delega- 
tion are as follows: 

GREAT BRITAIN: S. H. Russell, 
junior vice president, Institute of 
British Foundrymen; John Cameron, 
past president, Institute of British 
Foundrymen; and Frank Russell and 
Harry Winterton, official representa- 
tives of the Refractories Association 
of Great Britain. 

FRANCE: H. Magdalenat, and 
E. V. Ronceray, vice presidents, As- 
sociation Technique de Fonderie de 
France. 

BELGIUM: Paul Ropsy, president, 
Association Technique de Fonderie de 
Belgique. 

GERMANY: Dr. ing. Geilenkir- 
chen, managing director, Verein Deut- 
scher Eisengiessereien. 1 

ITALY: Carlo Vanzetti, president, 
Italian Foundrymen’s association. 

HOLLAND: MT. J. Brons, official 
representative of Co-operative Society 
of Dutch Iron and Steel Founders. 

The complete roster of the Euro- 
pean delegation is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


Association 30 Years Old 


NOTHER bid for distinction for 

. the Detroit meeting comes from 
the fact it marks the thirtieth year of 
the association. The first meeting of 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion was held in Philadelphia, June 12 
to 14, 1896. About 350 foundrymen, 
called together by Howard Evans and 
John A. Penton, attended this conven- 
tion, which was a pronounced success. 
The steady growth of the organiza- 
tion since that time and the early rise 
of its prestige to a place in the first 
rank of American technical associa- 
tions are well known to all foundry- 
men. With the prospect of a larger 
attendance, with a record-breaking ex- 


hibition already assured and with an 
unusually well balanced technical pro- 
gram, the Detroit meeting promises 
to be an appropriate event for the 





Condensed Program 
Monday, Sept. 27 


:30 p. m.—Opening meeting. 

:00 p. m.—Technical session on alumi- 
num and aluminum alloys, mate- 
rials handling, core binders and 
mixtures. 

4:00 to 6:00 p. m.—Reception and tea 

for ladies, Book-Cadillac hotel. 


Tuesday, Sept. 28 

10:00 a. m.—Technical sessions on steel 
founding, nonferrous metals and 
and apprentice training. Auto- 
mobile trip for ladies. 

12:15 p. m.—Luncheon meeting and dis- 
cussion of brass foundry prob- 
lems. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon for ladies at De- 
troit Golf club. 

2:00 p. m.—Technical sessions on per- 
manent molds and gray iron 
founding. Also Franco-Belgian 
technical session. 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner and meeting for 
foundry instructors. Alumni din- 
ner, Institute of Metals division 
of American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 


Wednesday, Sept. 29 


10:00 a. m.—Technical session on steel 
foundry metallurgy, cast iron 
testing and malleable iron test- 
ing. Institute of Metals session. 
Drive to Belle Isle for ladies. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon for ladies at De- 
troit Yacht club. 

2:00 p. m.—Technical sessions on foundry 
costs and foundry refractories. 
German technical session. 

8:15 p. m.—Band concert and vaudeville 
at Masonic temple auditorium. 

9:00 p. m.—Dance, Masonic temple. 


Thursday, Sept. 30 


10:00 a. m.—Technical session on foundry 
sand control. 

12:15 p. m.—Luncheon meeting and dis- 
cussion of malleable foundry 
problems. 

1:30 p. m.—Business meeting. 

2:30 p. m.—Technical sessions on cast 
iron and waste elimination. 

6:30 p. m.—Annual banquet. 


Friday, Oct. 1 


10:00 a. m.—Technical session on foundry 
sand control. 


on~ 











thirtieth anniversary of the associa- 
tion. 

Twenty-four separate sessions are 
scheduled by the American Foundry- 
men’s association and the Institute of 
Metals division of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. These cover not only the 
problems of steel, gray iron, mal- 
leable and nonferrous practice, but 
also matters of general interest such 
as cost accounting, refractories, sand 
control, and apprentice training. 

In addition to the usual sessions, 
two in foreign languages are sched- 
uled. A session for French and Bel- 
gian delegates will be held Tuesday 
afternoon and on Wednesday after- 
noon a session for German-speaking 
foundrymen will be held. 

The schedule of sessions is shown 
elsewhere on this page and the com- 
plete technical program appears on 
page 700. 


Entertainment Is Provided 


For the first time in the history 
of the association, the women who 
attend the convention will have sepa- 
rate registration headquarters and all 
are expected to register in the Italian 
Garden room of the Book-Cadillac 
hotel. A special information bureau 
will be maintained there. 

A reception and tea will be given 
in the Italian Garden room Monday 
afternoon, Sept. 27. Wives of the 
foreign visitors and the wives of the 
officers of the association will be the 
guests of honor. 

After luncheon at the Detroit Golf 
club Tuesday, the visitors will be 
taken on a drive through the lake 
region of Oakland county and Bloom- 
field Hills. 

At 10 a. m. Wednesday, they will 
meet at the Italian Garden room and 
will be taken out Jefferson avenue to 
Grosse Point. The party will return 
to Belle Isle and will have luncheon 
at the Detroit Boat club or the De- 
troit Yacht club. 

A band concert, vaudeville show 
and dance in the Masonic temple are 
provided for Wednesday night. 
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Tentative Technical Program 


Monday, September 27 


Aluminum and Aluminum Alloys—Joint Meeting with 
the Institute of Metals Division of the A.I.M.E. 


Afternoon—Constitution of Aluminum-Zinec-Tin Alloys and Alumi- 


num-Zine-Cadmium Alloys, by Dr. V. Jares, Technical 
School, Prague. Paper of Czecho-Slovakian Foundry 
association. 

Aluminum Alloy Permanent Mold Castings, by Robert J. 


Anderson, Cleveland. 
Aluminum Castings of High Strength, by R. S. Archer and 
Zay Jeffries, Aluminum Co. of America, Cleveland. 


Report of committee on nonferrous metals. 
Materials Handling 
Afternoon—Materials Handling in a Foundry, by E. T. Benning- 
ton, Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O. is 
Saving Foundry Materials Handling, by H. J. Payne, 5So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, New York. 


Core Binders and Cores 


Afternoon—A Standard Sand for Use in Testing Core 
by H. L. Campbell, University of Michigan, Ann 
Mich. 

Core Sand Mixture Tests, by C. A. Hansen, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. : 

Methods for Determining the Properties of Cores Made with 
Cereal Binders, by H. L. Campbell, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 

Report of subcommittee on core testing of the joint committee 
on molding sand research. 


Binders, 
Arbor, 


Tuesday, September 28 
Steel Founding 


Morning—Defects in Steel Castings, by J. M. Sampson, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Defects in Steel Castings, by R. S. Munson, Atlantic Steel 


Castings Co., Chester, Pa. 


Contribution by R. A. Bull, Electric Steel Founders’ Re- 
search Group, Chicago. f : 
Report of A. F. A. representatives on joint committee on 
investigation of phosphorus and sulphur in steel. 
Symposium on Temperature Determination in_ the 
Nonferrous Foundry—Joint Meeting with the In- 


stitute of Metals Division of the A.I.M.E. 
Morning—Symposium with discussions by A. A. Grubb, Ohio Brass 
Co., Mansfield, O.; H. M. St. John, Detroit Lubricator Co., 
Detroit; Kirtland Marsh, Aluminum Co. of America, New 
Kensington, Pa.; R. R. Clarke, General Electric Co., Erie, 
Pa.; representative, United States bureau of standards, 
Washington; A. S. Hall, Thwing Instrument Co., Philadel- 
phia; R. D. Bean, Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia. 


Apprentice Training 
Morning—Discussion of Apprentice Training. 


Round Table Discussion on Brass Foundry Topics 


Noon—Luncheon meeting and informal discussion. 


Permanent and Long-Life Molds—A Symposium 


Afternoon—Symposium with discussions by J. E. Hurst, Newton- 


Chambers & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, England; H. Schwartz, 
Cleveland; Leon Cammen, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, New York; S. M. Udale and H. P. Kimber, 
Holley Carburetor Co., Detroit; James A. Murphy, Hamil- 
ton, O.; Dr. Richard Moldenke, Wachtung, N. J. 
Cupola Practice 
Afternoon—Melting All Steel Heats in the Cupola, by T. F. 
Jennings, Utah Copper Co., Garfield, Utah. 
A Study of Iron Melted in the Cupola, by R. E. Wendt and 
J. P. Walsted, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Chaplets in Heavy Iron Castings, by Ivan Lamoureaux, Liege, 
Belgium. Presented on behalf of the Association Technique 
de Fonderies de Liege. 

A Study of Gating Iron Castings, by H. W. 
States Radiator Corp., Detroit. 

Afternoon-——Foreign Language session 
Evening—Dinner and meeting of instructors 
in technical schools. 


Wednesday, September 29 
Steel Foundry Metallurgy 


Dietert, United 
(Franco-Belgian). 


of foundry practice 


Morning—Open Hearth Slags, by W. C. Hamilton, American Steel 
Foundries, Granite City, Ill. 
Manganese in Carbon Steel Castings, by John Howe Hall, 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J. 
Report of Committee on steel castings. 


Testing Cast Iron 


Morning—A Shearing Test for Cast Iron, by G. K. Elliott, 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 

The Strength of Cast Iron in Relation to Its Thickness, 

by W. H. Rother and M. V. Mazurie, Buffalo Foundry & 


Machine Co., Buffalo. 


Some Gray Iron Problems, by John Shaw, Brightside Foundry 
& Engineering Co., Sheffield, England. Exchange paper 
of the Institute of British Foundrymen. 

New Methods of Testing Cast Iron in Daily Practice, by 
A. E. le Thomas, Paris, France. Exchange paper of the 
French Foundry Technical association. 


Malleable Cast Iron 


Morning—Some Controversial Matters Pertaining to Malleable 
Iron Castings, by Enrique Touceda, Albany, N. Y. 
What May Be Required of Malleable Cast Iron, by H. A. 
Schwartz, National Malleable & Steel Casting Co., Cleveland. 
A Study of Malleable Cast Iron, by Dr. O. Quadrat and 
J. Koritta, University of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. A con- 
tribution from the Czecho-Slovakian Foundry association. 
Report of the committee on malleable cast iron. 


Special Session of the Institute of Metals Division 
of the A.I.M.E. 


Morning—The Utility of Nickel-Manganese and Iron Alloys in 
Making Special Brasses, by Dr. W. Guertler, Technical 


High School, Charlottenburg, Germany. Presented in behalf 
of the Deutsche Gesellschaft for Metallkunde. 

Exudation on Brass and Bronze, by W. B. Price and A. J. 
Phillips, Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Foundry Costs 


Afternoon—Discussion of general needs for foundry cost methods 
and exposition of a specific foundry cost system for 
practical use. 


Report of the committee on foundry costs. 
Costs, by E. W. McCullough, manager, department of manu- 
facture, United States chamber of commerce, Washington. 


Costs, by R. E. Belt, American Malleable Castings associa- 
tion, Cleveland. 
Foundry Refractories 
Afternoon—Report of the chairman of the joint committee on 


foundry refractories. 
Report of subcommittee on service in (a) Steel 
(b) Malleable foundries; (c) Cast iron foundries; 
ferrous foundries. 
Report of subcommittee on testing and specifications. 
Report of subcommittee on standardization and simplification. 
Discussion of foundry refractories. 
Afternoon—Foreign language session 


foundries ; 
(d) Non- 


(German). 


Thursday, September 30 
Foundry Sand Control 


Morning—Reports of subcommittees of joint committee on molding 


sand research. 

Discussion of methods for practical shop control of foundry 
sand conditions. 

Some Practical and Technical Data Obtained from the Use 
of Clay Additions to Molding Sand Heaps, by R. F. 


Harrington, A. S. Wright and M. A. Hosmer, Hunt- 
Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston. A contribution on behalf of 
the New England Foundrymen’s association. 


Strength Testing of Foundry Sands, by T. C. Adams, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Tests To Show Proper Mixing of Foundry Sands, by H. W. 


Dietert, United States Radiator Corp., Detroit. 
Noon—Luncheon meeting and informal discussion of practical 
malleable foundry topics. 


Afternoon—Business meeting. 


Cast Iron Session 
Portevin and 


Afternoon—The Dilatometric Analysis of Iron, by A. 


Chevenard, Paris, France. Exchange paper of the 
French Foundry association. 

Heat Resistant Cast Irons, by Oliver Smalley, New York. 

Phosphorus in Cast Iron, by J. T. MacKenzie, American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Production of High Grade Foundry Iron, by Dr. E. Piwow- 
arsky, Technical High School, Aachen, Germany. Pre- 
sented on behalf of the Verein Deutscher Eisengiessereien. 

The Effect of Various Alloys on the Growth of Gray Iron 
Under Repeated Heatings and Coolings, by R. R. Kennedy 


and G. J. Oswald, National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O. 


Afternoon—Discussion of possibilities of elimination of waste. 
Report of committee on pattern equipment standardization. 
Report of committee on corrosion of metals. 

Friday, October 1 
Foundry Sand Control 
Morning—Metallurgical Control of Foundry Sands, by L. B. 


Thomas, Fairbanks, Morse Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 


Grading Molding Sands, by C. A. Hansen, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

The Effect of Mulling Time on Some of the Properties of 
Sand, by A. V. Leun, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Some Experiments To Determine the Effect of Clay on the 
Fusion Point of Molding Sands, by D. W. Trainer, Cornell 


University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Foundrymen’s 


and supplies. 
Michigan State fair grounds make 


A 
INDUSTRY, Cleveland — The 
booth will be furnished as a rest room where 
those attending the convention are invited to 
make their headquarters. Representatives will 
be J. D. Pease, J. F. Ahrens, G. B. Howarth, 
S. H. Jasper, L. G. Pelott, V. E. Dolan, 
H. Cole Estep, Frank G. Steinbach and Edwin 
Bremer. 

ADAMS CO., Dubuque, Ia. 
molding machines, a pneumatic sand riddle, 
snap flasks, steel jackets and miscellaneous 
equipment will be shown; represented by L. A. 
Demkier and W. J. Spensley. 

ADVANCE MILLING CO., 


ABRASIVE 


Two jolt squeezer 


Chicago—Samples 


of core binders as well as cores made using 
this product will be shown. 

AGNEW ELECTRIC WELDER, INC., Mil- 
ford, Mich.—Electric welding equipment and 
supplies will be exhibited. 

AIR REDUCTION SALES CO., New York 


—Cylinders of oxygen and acetylene and weld- 
ing and cutting apparatus and supplies will 
be exhibited. Demonstrations will be made of* 
cutting steel risers and welding castings with 
oxyacetylene. Representatives will be G. Van 
Alstyne, J. L. King, F. Bowers and L. P. 
Naylor. 

AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORP., Trenton, 
N. J.—A new model of a high frequency fur- 
nace, a 636-pound high frequency induction 
furnace for melting nickel-silver and other 
metals, a small base receptacle furnace for 
laboratory work and a portable box furnace for 
the same purpose will be displayed. Repre- 
sentatives will be G. H. Clamer, E. F. North- 
rup and Dudley Wilcox. 

AJAX METAL CO., Philadelphia—Brass, 
bronze and other nonferrous alloys in ingot 
form will be exhibited; represented by G. 
Clamer, W. J. Coane, F. M. Willeson, Zeno 
D. Barnes, Henry Gieseke, William Adams and 
Dudley Willcox. 


ALBANY SAND & SUPPLY CO., Albany, 


about 250 companies 
almost 100,000 square feet of floor space oc- 
cupied, the Detroit show of the American 
association will surpass in 
diversity all previous exhibitions of foundry equipment 
Moreover, the facilities offered at the 
it possible to allot 


“€O., 





ore Than 250 Companies Exhibitin 
at Detroit Exposition 


each exhibitor all the space he requires. 
the inconvenience caused by crowding equipment into 
small areas is avoided. 

Exhibits are in the Coliseum and Agriculture and 
Dairy buildings and are distributed as shown in the 
accompanying floor plans. 


represented and 


size and 


exhibits follow. 


| Ae 
sand wil! be shown. 
up as a rest room. 


ALLEN AIR-TURBINE 


A large number of samples of molding 
The booth will be fitted 


VENTILATOR CO., 


Detroit—A line of exhausting equipment in- 
cluding the equipment produced in copper and 
the standard in regular finish will be shown. 


L. P. Halleck, Hugh T. Wreaks and Perry F. 
Kimball will attend. 

ALLOYS & PRODUCTS CO., 
York—A large number of alloys used 
foundry practice will be shown. 

AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY 
Chicago—Special open and bottom anneal- 
ing pots will be shown. Representatives will 
be C. P. Wright, W. S. Cumming and R. S&S. 
Stewart. 

AMERICAN ELECTRIC MOTORS, INC., Mil- 
waukee—Heavy duty grinding stands, polishing 
stands and enclosed self ventilating ball bear- 
ing induction motors will be demonstrated. 
Deane S. Holt, A. A. Hess, L. A. Humason and 
Walter H. Fenslau will attend. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO., Philadel- 
phia—A l1-ton hoist with plain trolley, a 2-ton 
hoist equipped with alternating current foundry 
control and hand geared trolley, and a 2-ton 
hoist with direct current control and motor 
trolley will be shown. In addition a 3-ton 
hoist will be exhibited with covers removed 
to show the gearing and the construction. 
Representatives are H. Kemper and A. E. 
Martell. 

AMERICAN FOUNDRY 
INC., Mishawaka, Ind. 
show an automatic rotary 
blast room, a sand blast barrel and a sand 
blast pressure tank outfit, cloth screen type 
dust arresters and four styles of sand cutting 
machines. A new core machine and a number 
of aluminum taper strip flasks also will be 
shown. Representatives are Verne E. Minich, 
Fred Graf, Hutton H. Haley, C. D. Steinmeier, 
*. A. Smith, L. D. Peik, Harry R. Behnke, 
J. D. Alexander, J. E. Sweet, E. J. Turnbull, 


INC., New 
in brass 


EQUIPMENT CO., 
This company will 
table in operation, 
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Therefore, 


Brief descriptions of the 


James Rigby Jr., Charles L. Benham, David 
Logan and Charles Roses. 
AMERICAN STEEL & ABRASIVE CO., 


Galion, O.-—-Steel abrasive for the foundry 


cleaning room will be displayed. 
AMERICAN VENT WAX CO., Lockport, 
Y.—Spools of vent wax for venting cores 


will be displayed. Nelson L. Nankey and 
Chas. J. Seibold will attend. 
AMES SHOVEL & TOOL CO., Boston— 


Numerous types of molder shovels and scoops 
will be displayed. 

ARCADE MFG. CO., Freeport, Ill.—This 
company will show a hand operated, power 
squeeze and a jolt squeeze type molding ma- 
chine. The squeezer line will consist of one 
operated by air, a combination jolt, and a 
straddle type. Several of the machines will 
be in operation, also equipment for making 
piston castings in green sand. Representatives 
are L. L. Munn, B. C. Trueblood, Henry 
Tscherning, Mentor Wheat, August Christen, 
R. E. Turnbull, G. D. Wolfley, Herman Kasten, 
Carl Falk and V. S. Firestone. 


ASBURY GRAPHITE MILLS, Asbury, N. J. 

Samples of crude and refined plumbago and 
graphite will be displayed and the different 
grades of foundry facing demonstrated. A 
collection of pictures showing the mining and 
refining of plumbago also will be shown, 
H. M. Riddle Jr., Jonathan Bartley and Walter 
Field will attend. 

E. C. ATKINS & CO., Indianapolis—Metal 
cutting saws and machinery including hack 
saw blades and frames will be displayed. A 


special steel frame also will be on view. E. 8S. 
Norvell, Robert Eveland and B. D. Tompson 
will have charge. 


AUSTIN CO., Cleveland—Photographs, draw- 
ings and blueprints of foundries which have 
been designed, erected and equipped by this 
company will be on display. Representatives 
are G. A. Bryant, H. E. Stitt, O. D. Conover, 
A. F. Plant, H. L. Cornelison and E. F. Scott. 
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Industry 


Abrasive 

Advance Milling Co............ 

Ajax Electrothermic Corp. 
Co 





Ajax Metal 
Albany Sand & Supply Co.......... 









Boyer Campbell Co................... 
British Aluminium Co. Ltd 
Carborundum C0, o..ccccccccccesceeeee 
Frank D. Chase, Inc.. 
Cleveland Flux Co......... 
L. A. Cohn & Bro. 
Corn Products Refining 
Daily Metal Trade 
Dayton Oil Co........ 
Diamond Clamp & Flask Co 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co..... 

















American Vent Wax Co. .13 
Asbury Graphite Mills ......0.....cccccccccsssessees 61 
I tii escitninneiunaptoseiiecennscnipnninensediamactaniia 25-27 
EG NTE BBs cccecccncrsnsitnatennnibinesntinns 23, 24 
Bellevue Industrial Furnace Co............ 99 
Bethlehem Steel CO.  creccccccccssescsserseerees 50, 52 


The Foundry 


Federal Foundry Supply Co 





Fowler & Union Horse Nail Co.. 
Great Lakes Foundry Sand Co 


J. W. Hallett & Co. Inc 


Benj. Harris & Co. 


Hougland & Hardy 


Illinois Clay Products Co... 

Coke & Gas Co 
Correspondence Schools....12 

International Nickel Co.... : 


Indiana 
International 


Iron Trade Review 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 


Knefler-Bates Mfg. 
H. 


. W. Knight & Son 
H. Kramer & Co......... 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co 


Lindsay-McMillan 
Mathieson Alkali 


Metal & Thermit Corp 


Exhibitors in the Agricultural Building 














na bebcamiaiaainerild 87, 89 
Hill & Griffith Co..... ; 
Holeroft & Co.......... 





Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp........ 
Patent Cereals Co.... 
Peerless Sand Co. 


Penton Publishing Co.. ‘ 

EE OS OD OE CO ecssccnccrescicnsetscnsnesensees 122 
Charies Pettinos .................. Ee 
BN, BOBO WI By © CO cncecescossovsvescseccsecvessees 1 
ID TROON i rcrcivencersctcsesceserere me 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co................ 119 
Robeson Process Co... Siaunbeicnniainaiiiee 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co... 112 
Rohrbacher Shoe Co.............. 16 
Ross-Tacony Crucible Co..... 31 
Sabin Machine Co..................ccccses x 
Simons Paint Spray Brush Co................ 

Werner G. Smith Co... seed le ’ 64- 88 
NS RS 100, 102 
Frederic B. Stevens, ae ST! 120, 121 
de, >” 97 


Superior Sizing Co. 
Swan-Finch Oil Corp........ 
Taylor Instrument Cos......... 
Warner R. Thontpson Co.... 
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AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO., Buf- 
falo—Electric industrial trucks will be demon- 
strated 

FRANZ K. AXMANN, Koln-Ehrenfeld, Ger- 
many—An impeller type sand preparing and 
transporting machine in operation and a sand 
throwing type molding machine will be shown. 

AYERS MINERAL CO., Zanesville, O.— 
Molding sand for ferrous and nonferrous cast- 
ings will be shown; also silica sand. 


B 


BAKER-RAULANG CO., Cleveland—A charg- 
ing truck for handling annealing pots, a loco- 
motive type crane truck, an elevating truck and 
an electric tractor will be shown. A. J. Gates, 
R. E. Willis, D. C. Parry, H. B. 
D. L. Darnell are representatives. 

Cc. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO., Cleveland— 
Equipment for continuous handling and milling 
of foundry sand, and continuous equipment 
for handling molds, flasks and cores will be 
shown; represented by H. L. McKinnon, M. E. 
First, H. C. Orr, S. Gertz and J. E. Bates. 


H. L. BAUMGARDNER CORP., Chicago— 
Tapered slip flasks core oils will be shown. 
H. L. Baumgardner, H. A. Whiting, Edgar F. 
Tierney, John Purvis Jr., W. W. Ford, Chas. 
Miller, Frank Snyder and J. B. Skelly will 
attend. 

BEARDSLEY & PIPER CO., Chicago—Mo- 
tive and tractor types of sand throwing ma- 
chines will be displayed. E. O. Beardsley, 


Greig and 


W. F. Piper, John S. Sammons, H. G. Schlich- 
ter, Ed. O'Connor, E. L. Mitchell, 
Robert Snow, A. L. Miller, 
Pet 

BELLEVUE INDUSTRIAL 


C. H. Ellis, 
Harold Lind 
Stefan are representatives. 

FURNACE CO., 


and 
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Detroit— 


a miniature model 


furnace having fire brick 
of special 
burners 


assortment 
and 


burner, an 
brick, and oil 
played. 
will attend. 


BERKSHIRE MFG. 


tern draw squeezer machine, 
head 


chine of the cross 


stripping plate machine, 
swinging head, 

Representatives will be G. L. 
York and Horace 
STEEL 
Castings containing pig 
this company will be shown. 
Pictures 


ing machine with 
shown. 
oF 


BETHLEHEM 


and fractured. 


also will be on 
be D. A. Barkley, 
R. MacDonald, G. 
Tobias. 

S. BIRKENSTEIN & 


brass, zinc, 
ucts will be shown 
George Birkenstein, 


BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO., Baltimore— 


gas 


iron 


display. 


_ 


SONS 


Harry 


Cleveland—A pat- 
jolt squeezer_ ma- 
squeeze 
and jolt squeeze mold- 
be 
Cannon, 


type, 


jolt 


will 


Henriques. 
, Bethlehem, Pa.- 


aluminum, copper, 
lead and other prod- 
Representatives will 


Birkenstein, F. 
Heyman, Eli Brown and C. B. Raphael. 


A variety of electric drills will be shown. 


BLAW-KNOX CO., 


on various types of industrial plants, 
presented. 


BLACK DIAMOND SAW 
*Mass.—Various 


foundries, will be 


WORKS, Natick, 


types 


metalworking tools will be in operation. 


-A tilting type brass melting furnace, 
of an aluminum melting 
lining and an oil 
shape fire 
will be 
Walter E. Hinz and Louis J. Raymo 


dis- 


manufactured by 
Some will be cut 
showing the mining 
of the ore and the manufacture of the pig iron 

Representatives 
Kreulin, F. E. 
A. Richardson and J. 


will 
Fisher, 
Cc. 


INC., Chicago— 
Nonferrous metals including ingot brasses, man- 
ganese bronze, silver ingots, 
antimonial 
be 
F. 


Pittsburgh—Information 
including 


& MACHINE 
of 
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BLYSTONE MFG. CO., Cambridge Springs, 
Pa.—A foundry sand mixer with screen and 
motor will be shown. Luther G. Conroe and 
C. E. McKinney will attend. 
BOYER-CAMPBELL CO.,  Detroit—Safety 
equipment, in addition to a display of flexible 
shafts and flexible shaft equipment will be 


displayed. Representatives are N. Brayer 
and E. N. Luckey. 

BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., Milwau- 
kee—A special fixture for foundry wash- 
rooms will be displayed. W. H. Silpath and 
D. T. Randall will be in charge. 


BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL 
CO., Bridgeport, Conn.—A radial swing frame 
yrinder, alternating current direct driven floor 
exrinders and a motor driven buffing lathe will 
be shown. 

BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. LTD., London, 
England—Virgin aluminum ingot, and a series 
of aluminum ingots of different shapes in dif- 


ferent grades of commercial purity, together 
with samples showing the evolution of the 
metal from the ores will be shown. Repre- 


sented by Ernest V. Pannell. 

BUCKEYE PORTABLE TOOL CO., Dayton, 
Ohio—Portable air tools, including grinders, 
buffers, drills and brushes will be displayed 
by W. W. Price, W. R. Gummere, H. O. Gum- 
mere, Chan Humphrey, J. W. Cunningham 
and Harry W. Leighton. 


Cc 


CAMBELL-HAUSFELD CO., Harrison, O.— 


A tilting crucible melting furnace, stationary 
crucible melting furnace, tilting aluminum 
melting furnace using cast iron pot and a 


noncrucible melting furnace as well as line 
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of vibrators and oil strainers will be shown. 
Representatives will be J. S. Armour and 
Edward B. Hausfeld. 


CARBORUNDUM CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
—A line of grinding wheels, abrasive paper 
and cloth, rubbing bricks, etc., as well as a 
furnace of the crucible tilting type lined 
with a special refractory cement and equipped 
with a sectional lid will be shown. Display 
will also contain refractory brick and cements. 
Representatives will be S. F. Courter, O. C. 
Dobson, H. E. Kerwin, Leonard Pitt, H. HL 
Wiley, C. A. Dutton, S. A. Fenno and A. A, 
Lees. 

CARR FASTENER CO., Cambridge, Mass.— 
Industrial lubrication service for foundry and 
other mechanical equipment and compressors, 
fillers, fittings, tanks and automatic. reservoir 
cups will be displayed. A. W. Smith, J. N. 
Fauver and H. H. Barrows are representatives. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO., 
Kansas City—Standard 8-foot lengths of floor- 
ing made up in a panel will be shown, illustrat- 
ing the method of laying this floor over con- 
crete or wood flooring. J. G. Galvin, S. F. 
Bridges, Robt. Gordon and A. E. Giese will 
attend. 

FRANK D. CHASE INC., Chicagoe—Foundry 
engineering plans, layouts and photographs 








be exhibited. Representatives will be Frank 
D. Chase and C. R. Cady. 

CHICAGO CRUCIBLE CO., Chicago—Graph- 
ite crucibles and special graphite refractories 
will be exhibited. Representatives will be A. F. 
Hottinger, J. P. Foraker, W. MacFadden, 
J. G. Crowe and J. W. Mann. 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., New 
York—A compressor for sand rammers, chip- 
ping hammers and air grinders will be shown. 
The company will also show grinders as well 
as a line of portable electric screw drivers, 
tappers and drills. A. E. Goodhue, H. G. Bar- 
bee, A. C. Anderson, H. J. Bannister, H. C. 
Gilligan, W. C. Straub, J. L. Westenhaver, 
R. F. Eissler and T. G. Smallwood will attend. 

CHISHOLM-MOORE MFG. CO., Cleveland— 
Chain hoists and trolleys, electric hoists and 
overhead track for this type hoist will be 
shown. 

CLARK TRUCTRACTOR CO., Buchanan, 
Mich.—Gasoline propelled industrial vehicles 
of the tractor and the lifting type will be 
shown ; represented by E. B. Ross, J. W. Taylor 
and C. E. Staninger. 

CLEVELAND FLUX CO., 
company will show samples of 
fluxes. 

CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., 


Cleveland—This 
its line of 





flask, bench and core ramming, air grinders, 
portable air tools for riveting, chipping, drill- 
ing, core breaking, etc., foundry pipe and hose 
fitting, couplings and air valves. Representa- 
tives will be H. S. Covey, A. Scott, J. T. 
Graves, H. C. Newton, R. E. Ahern, G. M. 
Smalley, R. E. Manning, C. D. Garner, Wm. 
Oehrle and A. M. Hughes. 

CLEVELAND WIRE. SPRING CO., Cleveland 
—Steel foundry barrels, boxes, core racks and 
other handling equipment will be featured. 
Representatives will be C. C. Klingman, O. L. 
Trainor and C. B. Camp. 

CLIPPER BELT LACER CO., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.—Four models of belt lacers, hooks, 
belt cutters and rawhide pins will be displayed. 

L. A. COHN & BRO. INC., Chicago—Brass 
and bronze ingots, aluminum alloys, virgin non- 
ferrous metals and alloys, and castings made 
from these alloys will be shown. Representa- 
tives will be L. A. Cohn, Lee Kahn, M. 5S. 
Cohn, Morris Isaacson, H. H. Klein. 

COMBINED SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO., 
INC., Buffalo—Foundry and pattern shop sup- 
plies, chaplets, skim gates and a special ma- 
chine for applying paste to cores will be ex- 
hibited. S. LeViness Jr., C. L. Jackson, Geo. 
H. Bowers and Henry Bowers will attend. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., New 














of steel, gray iron and brass foundries will Cleveland—A line of sand rammers for floor, York—A core binder and small electric oven 
Exhibitors in the Coli 
Air Reduction Sales Co... 224, 226 Eastern Clay Products, Inc 339 Moling Thom. Wott scccscsiccsminnnnesies 
Allen Air-Turbine Ventilator Cu........ 190 Electric Storage Battery Co.........:0000 166 Mt. Jewett Fire Clay Co..... 
Alloys & Products, Inc... Re A A Electric Welding Machine Co...........00++- 160 Wm. H. Nicholls Co., Ine.... 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co... .373 Fairbanks, Morse & Coveccccccccssccesescecceseese 172 North American Mfg. C0........ccccsceserens 1 
American Electric Motors, Inc........ 181-183 Falk Products Cocccccccccccose 200 Oiless Core Binder Co 
American Engineering Co........ 261, 263, 265 Foundries Service Corp.... $41, 342 Osborn Mfg. Co. 


Baker-Rawlang® CO ..cccrcrcccccscersreccorasees ‘ 







Blystone Mfg. Co............. 


Carr Fastener Co 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 





Crown Rheostat & Supply Co 


American Foundry Equipment Co........ 
celehcitiataimniantienpunamniieiwiinsieee 244-258, 285-299 
Ames Shovel & Tool CoOnccccceccecrrseerseees 372 
Automatic Transportation Co.......... 163,164 
ee Oe 331-334 
American Steel Abrasive Co.............:+ 851 
. $35, 336 


Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow Co.... 278, 280 
Berkshire Mfg. Wis Aaistnslvconacéetnaibiinenanauete 283 
Blaw-Kn0x  Co......cccccsseeeeee 177 


Chicago Crucible Co.............. 185 
Clark Tructractor  C0.........0: .874, 375 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.....cccccccccccccees 352 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co................ 304 
Crescent Brass & Pin Co.............. 344 


Cresson Morris OR Dot: Se ee? +": 368 
Deister Concentrator  Co............cccsseeeeeeee 370 
Detvots: Care, DE Ge isceccscsrtsecotnevscnsnsectnats 197 
DOG Be ee Uh etiiedttintiiniien 174, 175 


Great Western Mfg. Co....cccccccccccscceeessene 871 
Grimes Molding Machine Co.................0. 223 
Hammond Iron CoOnirrccccccccerscesssecesseesecesesees 9 
Hayward Co. 
Howell Electric Motors Co 
International Molding Machine Co..247-257 
FTeEnNNiSOn-eWight CO.  ccccccscccsccsessorsssecereseee 353 
Johnston & Jennings Co......c..cccece 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. .219 
Kindt-Collins 
King Refractories Co.. 
H. M. Lane Co... snail 
Lava Crucible Co. ‘of, Pittsburgh... saath 












Lewis-Shepard Oe sciltalieiuehailis hiedaaiaiiaindenenil $21 
Louden Machinery Co........ 228-232, 269-273 
Fe i ee ee 364, 365 
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Oxweld Acetylene C0..........::ccccce 
George F. Pettinos .... 
Reeves Pulley Co 











Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros. Ine. 
SEPIA SESE 355-357 





Schmitz 


Skeppstedt-Erickson Co 
Skybryte Co. 
Smith-Monroe Co. 
Smith Oil & Refining Co 

Springfield Aluminum Plate & Casting 
Co. 

















Sterling Wheelbarrow COiniinirenniinn 180 
Sugar Pine SaleS Co.........cccsscceeeess 338 
Tabor Mig. CO. ccccscsssecnrees 234-238, 377 279 

179 


Transmission Ball Bearing Co. Inc...... 
W. 8. Tyler Co. .... 

United Compopnd Co. 
Jervis B. Webb Co............ 
Weldit Acetylene Co..... 
G. H. Williams Co....... 
Young Brothers Co....cccsrcccceescccosssseess 
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Marshall Blow Pipe Co..... 
Mathews Conveyor 
Michigan Smelting & Refining Co. 
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baking core will be shown. Representatives DAYTON OIL CO., Dayton, O.—A line of Albert E. Rhoads, L. B. Barker and J. FP, P 
will be S. B. Krantz, F. G. Faller Jr., A. H. core oil will be on display. D. S. Hopping and Duffy. 
Kreischer and H. A. Crown. George Storer will attend. DETROIT HOIST & MACHINE CO., De 
CRESCENT BRASS & PIN CO., Detroit— DAYTON PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., Dayton,  troit—Handling cquipment for foundries will] 
A line of chaplets and pins will be on dis- O.—Pneumatic tools manufactured by this be displayed. e 
play. company will be on display. DIAMOND CLAMP & FLASK CO., Rich- C 
CRESSON MORRIS CO., Philadelphia. DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO., Ft. Wayne, mond, Ind.—Snap molding flasks, steel bands, ¢ 
CROWN RHEOSTAT & SUPPLY CO., Chi- Ind.—A concentrating table for the recovery Jackets, — boxes, wedges, clamps, core ( 
cago—Single spindle electric driven geared of minerals from ash will be featured. plates as well as steel flask plates will be . 
polishing lathes, a belt driven ball bearing polish- i : E ; shown. F. J. Gartside and E. A. Kinley will ~ 
ing lathe, electric driven mechanical plating WwM. DEMMLER & BROS., Kewanee, Ill.— attend. ; 
barrels and some rheostats will be on display. 4 machine for blowing cores of various shapes JOSEPH DIXSON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey ; 
S. E. Huenerfauth is representative. will be operated. City, N. J.—Graphite crucibles used in the P 
DETROIT CORE OIL CO., Detroit—Core foundry will be featured. Representatives will 
D oils manufactured by this company will be on be L. W. Brower, R. R. Belleville, F. R. . 
DAILY METAL TRADE, Cleveland—The  ‘lisplay. Brandon, R. H. Brinkerhoff, A. L. Haasis, 
booth of this company will be fitted up as DETROIT ELECTRIC FURNACE CO., De- RB. F. Leonard, H. P. Smith and C. A. Shaw, 
a rest room where those in attendance at the troit—A 350-pound electric furnace will be DOCK & MILL CO., North Tonawanda, : 
convention are invited to make their head- operated, showing transformers and_ control N. Y¥.—Pine lumber in various thicknesses and 
quarters. The representatives will be C. J. equipment. Brass and bronze castings, bearing a large soft textured white pine saw log 
Stark, J. D. Pease, E. L. Shaner, L. C. Pelott, metals, aluminum bronze, nickel, silver and with both ends painted showing how the log 
A. L. Klingeman, S. H. Jasper, V. E. Dolan other nonferrous products also will be shown. is sawn into pattern, flask and templet lum- 
and W. W. Maloney. Representatives will be Edwin L. Crosby, ber will be shown. Elmer J. Semon, J. D. F 
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Pierce and Walter M. Nantke are in charge. 


E 


EASTERN CLAY PRODUCTS INC., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.—Reclaiming used foundry sand 
will be demonstrated. S. H. Cleland, R. L. 
Cleland and R. S. Holland will attend. 

THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. 
CO., Cleveland—Push button operated auto- 
matic starters for direct and alternating cur- 
rent motors, automatic compensators for start- 
ing squirrel cage and synchronous motors. 
crane controllers, contactors, etc., will be 
shown. Representatives will be F. Vidro 
and W. J. Sonnenburg. 

ELECTRIC FURNACE CO., Salem, O.— 
Illustrative and descriptive matter regarding 
electric furnaces for heat treating applications 
will be featured. R. F. Benzinger, C. L. Fos- 
ter, F. J. Peterson, S. Floyd Keener, F. T. 
Cope and A. H. Vaughan will attend. 

ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Phil- 
adelphia—Batteries for electric industrial trucks 
and tractors will be exhibited. W. Van, C. 
Brandt, P. H. Martin and J. H. Miller are in 
charge. 

ELECTRIC WELDING MACHINE CO., De- 
troit—This exhibit will consist of electric weld- 
ing apparatus. 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL PATTERN & MFG. 
CO., Detroit—Copper patterns and core boxes 
will be exhibited. Representatives will be 
A. K. Laukel, J. H. Laukel and R. E. Coy. 

ELECTRO REFRACTORIES CORP., Buffalo 
—Special crucible and refractory brick will be 
shown. ’ 

ELWELL-PARKER CO., Cleveland—A _ mal- 
leable furnace charger, a heavy duty electric 
revolving and portable crane, and a_ 5-ton 
electric lift truck will be shown. 


F 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago— 
Ball bearing motors including an enclosed ven- 
tilator motor especially adapted to foundry 
work, a sectioned ball bearing motor and a 
new grease tube method of lubrication will be 
featured. E. J. Hay will be in charge. 

FALK CORP., Milwaukee—Small steel cast- 
ings, several new herringbone gear speed re- 
ducers and a machine to demonstrate flexible 
couplings will be displayed. 

FALK PRODUCTS CO., Cadillac, Mich.— 


Adhesives and binders for use in making cores: 


will be shown. Representatives will be R. H. 
Mills, L. M. Geer and D. O. Green. 


FANNER MFG. CO., Cleveland—Foundry 
chaplets, tumbling mill stars and snap flask 
trimmings will be displayed. Representatives 
will be J. R. Raible, C. G. Raible, C. E. Ire- 
land, E. Durant, S. H. Gibson, P. D. McDon- 
nell and F. W. Beck. 

FEDERAL FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO., Cleve- 
land—The booth will be fitted up as a rest 
room with a number of samples on display. 
Representatives will be L. H. Heyl, G. H. 
Donoghue, T. H. Terry, B. Bernbaum, E. Kaye, 
O. E. Peterson, R. A. Sullivan, G. A. Fuller, 
F. J. Ross. 

FOUNDRIES SERVICE CORP., New York— 
A molding machine on which the flask is 
mounted integral with the machine will be 
exhibited. 

THE FOUNDRY, Cleveland—The booth of 
this magazine will be fitted up as a _ rest 
room. The representatives will be H. Cole 
Estep, Dan M. Avey, Pat Dwyer, Frank G. 
Steinebach, Charles Vickers, Edwin Bremer, 
J. D. Pease, J. F. Ahrens, G. B. Howarth, 
L. C. Pelott, S. H. Jasper, A. L. Klingeman 
and V. E. Dolan. 

FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO., Cleveland— 
Core and mold ovens, portable rack-type and 
rolling drawer-type and portable core racks and 
mold cars will be displayed. Representatives 
will be C. A. Barnett, H. W. Steindorf, M. A. 
Beltaire Jr., E. J. Welter and C. M. Holcomh 

FOWLER & UNION HORSE NAIL CO., 
Buffalo—Nails for use in the foundry will 
be shown. 
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RUDOLF GEIGER, Ravensburg, Germany— 
A machine for mixing sand and a _ special 
box draw machine which may be used for 
any core box will be shown. Representatives 
will be Rudolph Geiger, Mayo A. Geiger and 
Eugene Brunner. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
N. Y¥.—Motors, blowers, welding equipment 
and motor generator sets will be exhibited. 

GLOBE STEEL ABRASIVE CO., Mansfield. 
O.—Chilled shot and cornered steel grit will 
be on display. C. H. McConnell will attend. 

GREAT LAKES FOUNDRY SAND CO., De- 
troit—Special molding, bank, silica and sand 
blast sands as well as fire clay and sand 
testing equipment will be shown. Rerresenta- 
tives will be H. P. Mackinson, John D. Croen- 


weth, James G. Mendenhail and William J. 
Muhlitner. 

GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO., Leavenworth, 
Kans.—Models of gyratory foundry riddles will 
be operated. 

GRIMES MOLDING MACHINE CO., Detroit 
—A jar rammed rollover machine, hand 
rammed rollover machine and a jolt stripping 
plate machine will be shown. Representatives 
will be C. J. Skellington and G. L. Grimes. 


H 


J. W. HALLETT & CO., Detroit—This com- 
pany will display a line of books and diction- 
aries. 

HAMMOND IRON CO., Birmingham, Ala. 

HARNISCHFEGER SALES CORP., Milwau- 
kee—Various classes of cranes and a single 
line bucket adapted to foundry use will be 
featured. Motion pictures of the crane in 
operation will be shown. H. Harnischfeger, W. 
Harnischfeger, N. P. Farrar, E. Standfuss, 
H. H. Erkelenz, B. Van Horn, C. R. Lund, 
H. S. Strouse and J. E. Brown will attend. 


BENJ. HARRIS & CO., Detroit—Nonferrous 
metals and alloys will be exhibited. 

R. G. HASKINS CO., Chicago—Flexible shaft 
equipment for grinding, sanding, drilling and 
filing operations, and rotary files will be 
shown. W. E. Cole will be in charge. 

HAYWARD CO., New York—An air oper- 
ated orange peel bucket and an electric motor 
clam shell bucket will be featured. Repre- 
sentatives will be H. M. Davison, C. S&S. 
Sargent, E. R. Dwelle and H. C. Ryder. 


HERMAN PNEUMATIC MACHINE CO., 
Pittsburgh—Machines for plain jarring, jar 
rollover and pattern drawing and jar stripping 
will be shown. Representatives will be Thomas 
Kaveny, A. G. Doyle, Richard Harris, R. F. 
Ringle, I. J. Ocesterling, T. A. Renkenberg, 
Alfred Herman, Edward Drueschel, C. W. 
Miller, R. P. Morgan, R. M. Porteous, W. W. 
Hughes, C. S. MeMath, L. L. Johnston and 
Joseph Gibson. 

HICKMAN, WILLIAMS & CO., Detroit— 
Pig iron and coke will be exhibited. 

HILL & GRIFFITH CO., Cincinnati— 
The booth of this company will be fitted up 
as a rest room. Representatives will be John 
Hill, Bruce Hill, William Oberhelman, C. L. 
Gysin and M. H. Beatty. 

HOLCROFT & CO., Detroit—Drawings, 
photographs and data on core ovens, melting 
furnaces and heat treating furnaces for the 
foundry industry will be shown. 

HOLLEY CARBURETOR CO., Detroit— 
Castings will be made in long life molds from 
metal melted in a furnace exhibited by the 
Pittsburgh Electric Furnace Corp. S. M. Udale 
is in charge. 

HOUGLAND & HARDY, Evansville, Ind.— 
Foundry sands will be displayed. 

HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., Howell, 
Mich.—This company will exhibit its line of 
electric motors. 


I 


ILLINOIS CLAY PRODUCTS CO., Joilet, 
Ill.—Fire clay, furnace cement and fire clay 
flour will be exhibited. O. L. Jones, Paul 
Bechtner, M. I. Carpenter, E. N. Carpenter 
and E. C. Owen will attend. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., 
Chicago—Pneumatic tools and electric drills,’ 
foundry hammers, hoists, sand rammers and 
portable air grinders will be shown. Repre- 
sentatives will be Adolph Anderson, R. §S. 
Cooper, F. W. Buchanan, V. . Robinson, 
W. A. Nugent, G. H. DuSell, A. H. Schuhl. 
Carl A. Novinger, A. G. Allen and C. T. 
Connelly. 

INDIANA COKE & GAS CO., Terre Haute, 
Ind.—By-product coke together with samples 
of coal from which this coke is produced will 
be exhibited. Representatives will be Leon 
Stern, Lewis D. McClaren, Adrian B. Weaver, 
Lloyd B. Davis and Thomas L. Kempe. 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO., New York—Air 
compressors, pneumatic chipping hammers, 
pneumatic sand rammers, pneumatic hoists, 
pneumatic grinding machines, pneumatic rivet- 
ing hammers and pneumatic drills will be 
shown by George C. Williams, W. A. Ursem 
and H. C. Burgess. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, Scranton, Pa.—The apprentice 
training division of this company will outline 
by charts, posters and photographs, the ap- 
prentice training activities, facilities and pro- 
gram carried on. H. A. Frommelt, D. C. Van- 
dercook and W. J. Hebard will attend. 

INTERNATIONAL MOLDING MACHINE 
CO., Chicago—A combination jar ramming 
power turn-over power draw molding machine, 
a combination jar ramming hand turn-over foot 
draw machine, jarring machines with air lift- 
ing cylinders, jolt squeezers, combination jar 
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ramming hand stripping machines, combination 
jar ramming power stripping machines, jolt 
squeeze strip machines, hand stripping 
machines, nand ramming power turn-over 
molding machines and core making machines 
will be shown. Representatives will be Ed- 
ward A. Pridmore, W. W. Miller, Harold A. 
Pridmore, Lawrence D. Pridmore, Carl Levahn, 
E. G. Borgnis, M. J. Monahan, Luke 5S. 
Shannon, Hugh Gallagher, W. J. Rowley, W. J. 
Briggs and Frank Seider. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., New York 
—Iron and steel castings containing nickel 
will be shown. Machinability of gray iron to 
which nickel has been added will be demon- 
strated. Representatives will be F. S. Jordan, 
R. A. Wheeler, A. J. Wadhams, P. D. Merica, 
Charles McKnight Jr., T. H. Wickenden, D. 
M. Houston, J. D. Vonich and R. G. Walten- 
burg. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland — The 
booth of this company will be fitted up as a 
rest room. Representatives will be Charles 
J. Stark, H. Cole Estep, J. D. Pease, E. L. 
Shaner, R. T. Mason, A. L. Klingeman, S. H. 
Jasper, L. C. Pelott, V. E. Dolan and W. W. 
Maloney. 
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JENNISON-WRIGHT co., Toledo—W ood 
ein flooring for industrial buildings will be 
shown, 


JOHNSTON & JENNINGS CO., Cleveland— 
A new type of jolt squeeze machine, a new jolt 
squeeze pattern drawing machine, and a new 
jolt squeeze rollover pattern draw machine 
will be operated. A plain air squeeze, plain 
jolt machine and jolt stripper, together with 
vibrators, hard iron stars and miscellaneous 
equipment also will be shown. Representatives 
will be T. J. Calhoun, R. W. Gramling and 
J. L. Battenfeld. 


W. 4A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
CO., Chicago—Speed reducers including a spur 
gear speed reducer and worm gear speed 
reducer will be shown. Several will be in 
operation to show their application to con- 
veyors of standard types. Shaw and 
Theodore Hegelman e-° in charge. 


K 


CHARLES C. KAWIN CO., Chi Thi 
booth will be fitted as a rest ia. _ 


KEENER SAND & CLAY CO., Columbus— 
Core and silica molding sands, fire brick and 
clay will be shown. 


WILLIAM H. KELLER, INC.. Grand Haven, 
Mich.—Riveting and chipping hammers, ram- 
mers, pneumatic drills, grinders, ete., will be 
on display. Representatives will be Guy S. 
Warren, Chandler Humphrey, Ernest Shaff, 
and W. E. Hall. 


KELLER MACHANICAL ENGINEERING 
CORP’, Brooklyn, N. Y.—A 1 room ma- 
chine with attachment for jig boring and a 
cutter and radius grinder, as well as flexible 
shaft machines with accessories will be on dis- 
play. J. F. Keller, S. A. Keller, Jules Diercikx, 
P. D. Brown, Charles Bitter, G. I. Croll, and 
M Mayer will be in charge. 


SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC., Buf- 
falo—Core oils, cores made with these oils 
and finished castings will be shown. Repre- 
sentatives will be W. L. Goetz, V. A. Acer, 
M. Agster, E. G. Allen, E. J. Felt, E. A. 
Medbery, J. A. Miller, H. J. Strassberger, 
and J. N. Yaeger. 


KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO.. Phila- 
de]~hia—Lubricants for all tools and electric 
motors and a safety lubricator for stationary 
and moving bearings will be shown. P. Cas- 
sady. M. C. Schwenk, Vic. Berguson, and 
F. D. Street will attend. 

KINDT-COLLINS CO., Cleveland—Pattern 
shop supplies and equipment including white 
pine and mahogany pattern lumber will be 
displayed. Representatives will be E. T. 
Kindt and V. I. Kimbel. 

KING REFRACTORIES CO., Buffalo—High 
temperature cements, baffles and fire brick 
will be shown. 

KNEFLER-BATES MFG. CO., Indianapolis 

Samples of cores produced with core bind- 
ers and facing flour manufactured by this 
company will be shown. Representatives will 
be Ernest Knefler, Geo. B. Hill, Herbert J. 
Beyer and John A. Green. 

H. W. KNIGHT & SON, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y.—-White metal and brass pattern letters, 
figures and foundry trade marks will be 
shown. Representatives will be Robert Knight 
and Robert W. Knight. 

H. KRAMER & CO.; Chicago—Brass and 
bronze ingots and castings will be shown. H. 
Kramer, I. Kaden and L. Chapman will be 
representatives. 

CHAS. A. KRAUSE MILLING CO., Mil- 
waukee—The booth of this company will be 
fitted up as a rest room. C. H. Smith, Guy 
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E. Lund, H. D. Farris and Jos. M. Remmes 
will be in charge. 
L 


LAKEWOOD ENGINEERING CO., Cleve- 
land—A lift truck, a dump body trailer and 
a dump body skid will be exhibited. Repre- 
sentatives will be D. E. Van Deusen, Lion 
Gardiner, John Cavan, and W. A. Meddick. 


H. M. LANE CO., Detroit—Photographs and 
drawings of the work done by this company 
will be shown. G. Pitt and H. Lane 
will attend. 


LAVA CRUCIBLE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh—-Pit and tilting type graphite cru- 
cibles, crucible covers, crucible funnels, phos- 
phorizers, sleeves, burner nozzles, skimmers 
and stirrers will be shown. Representatives 
will be P. L. Berkley, Furman South Jr., D. E. 
MacLean, C. E. Peck and P. South. 


LEWIS-SHEPARD CO., Watertown Station, 
Boston-——Elevating trucks, core rack trucks, 
portable elevators or stackers and steel leg 
platforms will be shown. Henry B. Shepard 
and P. A. Heller will attend. 


LINDSAY-McMILLAN CO., Milwaukee—Core 
oils and compounds, cutting oils and com- 
pounds and cores made from these products 
will be exhibited. Representatives will be 
Wm. R. Pate, J. A. Gitzen, E. W. Carring- 
ton, M. A. Pollard and P. W. Beckwith. 

LINK-BELT CO., Chicago—A new vibrating 
screen, a new sp reducer, a car spotter 
and a number of photographs of equipment 
will be shown. Representatives will be R. J. 
Heisserman and J. J. Hartley. 

LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., Fairfield, Iowa 
—Industrial monorail material handling equip- 
ment including switches, hoists, turntables, 
hoisting elevators, trolleys, as well as travel- 
ing cranes will be exhibited. Representatives 
will be L. F. Berthold, W. Schwerman, 
W. H. Eldridge, Frederick Boehn, P. L. Me- 


Cain, H. L. Stetser, E. H. Seelbach, J. A. 
Niles, O. L. Rosenthal, M. A. Spraley, W. L. 
Walker, L. D. Turner, Walt Baylie, R. H. 
MacDonald, A. Neher. 

LOWE MFG. CO., Detroit—Two electric 
sand sifting machines will be demonstrated 


by R. G. Lowe. 


Mc 


Cc. E. McARTHUR & CO., Chicago—A gag- 
ger machine, a rod straightener and shear, 
and a wire nail straightener and shear will be 
displayed. Representatives will be C. E. Me- 
Arthur, C. L. Stewart and Wm. M. Wilson. 

J. S. McCORMICK CO., Pittsburgh—Found- 
ry facings, core compounds, supplies and small 
articles of equipment will be shown. J. 
McCormick, H. T. Herr Jr., F. J. Buerger, 
S. R. Costley, C. C. Bambaugh, W. J. Smith, 
Harry J. Winters and H. D. Fowler will 
attend. 

R. W. McILVAINE CO., Chicago—Photo- 
graphs will show sand and mold handling 
equipment in operation. A portable instrument 
for determining the relative moisture in mold- 
ing sand, and a working model of an auto- 
matic moisture control will be disnlayed. ag 4 
resentatives will be R. W. Mcllvaine, R. 
Mclivaine and Paul Ackerman. 


M 


MACLEOD CO., Cincinnati—A _  sandblast 
table, sandblast tumbling barrel, a hand pump 
heater, a compressed air heater, a portable 
ladle dryer and cupola lighter and blacking 
sprayers will be shown. Representatives will 


be Albert A. Moebus, James Lauder and 
Walter Macleod. 

MALLEABLE FITTINGS CO., Branford, 
Conn.—Vibrators of various kinds will be 
shown. 

MARSHALL BLOW PIPE CO., Detroit— 


A rack type, core baking oven with metal 
walls and doors encasing four inch insulation 
will be shown. The engineering staff of 
the company will attend. 

MATHEWS CONVEYOR CO., Ellwood City, 
Pa.—A power operated mold conveyor and a 


roller conveyor designed to handle molds, 
flasks, and castings, will be demonstrated. 
Cc. A. Adams and J. H. Hough will be in 
charge. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., New 
York—Developments in the refining and desul- 
phurizing of cast iron with a cupola flux will 
be demonstrated. Representatives will be G. S. 
Evans, H. D. Honan and J. H. Collins. 

METAL & THERMIT CORP., New York— 
Special metals and alloys, and welding com- 
— will be exhibited. Arthur Braid will 

be in charge. 

MICHIGAN SMELTING & REFINING CO., 
Detroit—Inget brass and bronze, phosphor 
bronze, die castings, solders, tin, zinc, special 
alloy ingot, manganese bronze, brass forgings, 
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babbitt metals, copper, lead and aluminum 
will be displayed. Representatives will be 
J. R. Searles, H. Levitt, N. H. Sillman, R. R. 
Arnold, C. Bloomgarden, P. Gaebelein, R. W. 
Funk, P. E. Gabriel, Mr. McRae, Mr. Gor- 
man, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Cooke, and Mr. Mce- 
Namee. 

ALEXANDER MILBURN CO., 
Welding torches, cutting torches, combination 
cutting and welding torches, acetylene gen- 
erators, gas pressure regulators, manifolds, oil 
burners and preheaters, carbide lights, and 
paint sprays will be shown. A special torch 
utilizing oxygen and illuminating gas also will 
be shown. Representatives will be A. F. Jen- 
kins and C. R. Pollard. 


MILLER-HURST CORP., 


Baltimore— 


Detroit—Sand and 


mold handling equipment will be featured. 
H. E. MILLS MFG. Co., Syracuse, N. Y.— 
This company will display dry core com- 
pounds. Representative will J. R. Webster. 
MILWAUKEE FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
CO., Milwaukee—Jolt squeezers, jolt squeeze 
strippers, jolt strippers, jolt draw machines 


and hand rollover machines will be shown. 
A new type of hand-ram-hand-roll-over power 
draw machine also will be shown. 
sentatives will be E. J. Byerlein, 
Fellows, F. W. Hamel, E. W. Jacobi, C. G. 
Jurack, L. E. Gregory and T. J. Magnuson. 

MODERN POURING DEVICE CO., Port 
Washington, Wis.—Pouring systems, overhead 
carrier systems, cranes, trolleys, geared ladles 
and monorail devices will be shown. Max 
Goldberg, W. J. Knappe, John Brendel, and 
Wm. E. Goldberg will attend. 

MOLINE IRON WORKS, Moline, Ill.— 
Squeezer molding machines will be shown. 
V. Nutt and J. T. Miles are in charge. 
MONARCH ENGINEERING & MFG. CO., 
Baltimore—Oscillating, die cast and dross re- 
claiming furnaces as well as core ovens, a 


sand sifter, a ladle heater, a blower, and 
an oil fired cupola, will be displayed. 
MT. JEWETT FIRE CLAY CO., Mt. Jew- 


ett, Pa. 
N 


NATIONAL ENGINEERING CO., Chicago— 
A 6-foot diameter pan mixer with a _ bucket 


loader, and a laboratory size sand mixer 
will be operated. Other equipmént will be 
shown. Simpson, A. G. J. Rapp, B. 


Castor, C. D. Hollins, A. C. Christensen, H. N. 
Schreuder, W. C. Edgar, and C. J. Skeffing- 
ton will attend. 

NEW HAVEN SAND BLAST CO., New 
Haven, Conn.—Two direct pressure sand blast 
units, a sand blast barrel, a radial blast 
barrel, a sand blast table room, and a stand- 
ard sand blast cabinet will be shown. Rep- 
resentatives will be C. E. Billings, D. S. 
Sammis, S. S. Parsons, G. C. Fatscher and 
W. R. Matteson. 

NIAGARA CONCRETE MIXER CO., Buffalo. 

NIAGARA FALLS SMELTING & REFIN- 
ING CORP., Buffalo—The booth of this com- 
pany will be fitted as a reception room. Ernest 
G. Jarvis will be in charge. 

WM. H. NICHOLS CO., INC., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—Combination jolt and power squeezer 
molding machines and molding units will be 


shown. Representatives will be Wm. H. 
Nichols, Al. V. Magnusen, L. R. Schocken, 
Ghas. Wakefeld, Eugene Ballard and Gus 
Anderson. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., 
Stamford, Conn.—Precision ball bearings, 
thrust ball bearings, a precision measuring 
instrument and special types of roller bearings, 
will be shown. T. J. Harley, C. H. Wallace, 
R. E. Hecker, C. D. Kilham and D. E. Batesole 
will have charge. 

NORTH AMERICAN MFG. CO., Cleveland— 
An oil-fired brass melting furnace together 
with low pressure oil burners, motor-driven 
blowers and oil burning accessories will be 
shown. R. A. Smart will be in charge. 

NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS, De- 
troit—Electric cranes for use in the foundry 
will be shown. 

NORTON CO., Worcester, Mass.—Special 
grinding wheels, refractory ware, grinding 
machines and special floors will be exhibited. 
Representatives will be Herbert Duckworth, 
Cc. W. Jinnette and A. G. Green. 


O 


S. OBERMEYER CO., Chicago—Foundry sup- 
plies will be exhibted. 

OILESS CORE BINDER CO., Cleveland— 
Core binder and core paste as well as castings 
and cores made from this product will be 
shown. J. A. Hamilton, H. A. Baker and 
H. B. Fischer will be in charge. 

oO. K. TOOL CO., Shelton, Conn.—Numerous 
types of hand tools will be shown. 

OLIVER MACHINERY CO., Grand Rapids, 
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Mich.—A band saw, jig saw, lathe equipped 
with controller mounted directly on the motor, 


three speed horizontal boring machine, power 
feed mortiser, single spindle shaper, saw 
benches, surface planer, hand planer, jointer, 
lathe, disk sander, spindle sander, boring ma- 
chine, and electric band saw brazer will be 
shown. A. S. Kurkjian, J. E. McLauchlen, 
J. E. Duthie, C. A. Ginter, and G. W. Crosley 
will attend. 

OSBORN MFG. CO., Cleveland—A jolt 


squeeze stripper machine, jolt stripper machine, 
jolt rollover pattern draw machine, several jolt 


squeezer molding machines, and two plain 
jolt molding machines will be operated. Rep- 
resentatives will be F. G. Smith, E. S. Carman, 
M. W. Zemah, E. T. Doddridge, J. C. Alberts, 
F. T. Spikerman, R. E. Kiefer, H. B. Klar, 
G. G. Adam, R. W. Hisey, J. D. Wise, E. F. 
Oyster, G. A. Sawitzke, J. F. Howard, Ward 


Dougherty, R. C. Miller. 
OXWELD ACETYLENE CO., New York— 
Welding apparatus and supplies will be shown. 


P 


PANGBORN CORP., 
complete sand-blast room, 
a monorail traveling crane, 


Hagerstown, Md.—A 
sand-blast barrels, 
and a moisture 


and oil separator will be displayed. Represen- 
tatives are T. W. Pangborn, J. C. Pangborn, 
H. D. Gates, P. J. Potter, F. J. Hull, W. A. 
Rosenberger, H. E. Hawthorne, L. E. Nelson 
and W. C. Brown. 

PATENT CEREALS CoO., Geneva, N. Y.— 


Core and facing binders and samples of core 
mixtures will be shown. A. Duncan and 
T. K. Fahy will have charge. 

PEERLESS SAND CO., Conneaut, O.—Vari- 
ous grades of sand for use from the small 
brass and aluminum castings to heavy gray 
iron and steel work will be shown. Represen- 


tatives will be F. L. Moore, C. E. Moore and 
C. M. Bixler. 

PENTON PUBLISHING CO., Cleveland— 
The booth of this company will be fitted up 


as a rest room. Representatives will be John 
A. Penton, Charles J. Stark, H. Cole Estep, 
J. D. Pease, F. V. Cole, E. L. Shaner, Dan M,. 
Avey, Pat Dwyer, Frank G. Steinebach, Charles 
Vickers, Edwin Brenner, R. T. Mason, W. W. 
A. L. 


Maloney, G. B. Howarth, J. H. Ahrens, 
Klingeman, L. C. Pelott, S. H. Jasper and 
V. E. Dolan. 

GEO. W. PERGS & CO., Akron, O.—This 


company will show safety flanges for use with 
emery wheels. 
CHARLES PETTINOS, New York—Molding 
sands and foundry supplies will be shown. 
GEORGE F. PETTINOS & CO., Philadelphia 
—This company will show a sample line of 
its products. E. G. Stratton, M. J. Fitzgerald, 
D. S. Yeomans, J. H. Hatten, T. H. Walker 
F. H. Goodfellow, J. W. Owings and George 
F. Pettinos will attend. 
PICKANDS, BROWN & CO., 
Foundry coke will be exhibited. 
PITTSBURGH ELECTRIC FURNACE CORP., 
Pittsburgh—An electric furnace will be operat- 
ed, melting gray iron which will be poured 
into permanent molds displayed by the Holley 
Carburetor Co. A small 50-pound ladle type 
electric furnace designed for use in colleges 
and universities will be shown. A power de- 
mand limitator also will be exhibited. Repre- 
sentatives will be W. B. Wallis, H. E. Bromer, 
W. E. Moore, G. L. Simpson, W. H. Payne, 


Chicago— 


W. E. Lewis, F. E. Gibson, M. A. Beltaire, 
Presley Hamilton, Alexander Haigh, A. A. 
Morton, W. L. Kammerer and R. D. Thomas. 


PORTAGE SILICA CO., Youngstown, O.— 
Steel molding, core and blast sands and silica 
rock will be exhibited. Representatives will 
be E. E. Klooz and Lee R. Farrell. 

PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO., Syracuse, 
N. Y.—Portable motor driven sander and 
grinder, a portable motor driven sander, a 
motor driven belt sander and grinder, portable 
surfacing machine and a universal milling at-° 
tachment will be demonstrated by D. J. Rid- 
ings. 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., Cleveland 
—Sand cutting machines will be shown. 


Q 


QUIGLEY FURNACE SPECIALTIES CO., 
New York—High temperature cement for lay- 
ing up fire brick, as well as solutions to pre- 
vent corrosion of iron, steel and other metals 
will be shown. D. F. McMahon and H. 
Thompson will be in charge. 


R 


RACINE TOOL & MACHINE CO., Racine, 
Wis.—Woodworking machine tools will be 
shown. 

REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Ind.— 


Numerous types of pulleys will be displayed. 


RICHARDS-WILCOX MFG. CO., Aurora, 
Ill.—Trolley type and I-beam type switches, 
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turntables and other equipment for overhead 
conveying systems will be shown. A ball 
bearing I-beam trolley will also be on display. 
H. R. Butler, E. F. Brumbaum, E. J. C. 
Phillips, and A. J. Eggleston will attend. 

ROBESON PROCESS CO., New York—Core 
binders and cores made from these binders 
will be shown. 

WM. C. ROBINSON & SON CO., Baltimore 
—A line of core oils will be displayed. Joseph 


P. Kennedy, H. E. Washburn and O. J. Vogt 
are representatives. 
ROGERS BROWN & CROCKER BROS., 


INC., New York—Pig iron, coke, molding sand, 
ferromanganese, ferrophosphorus, aluminum, 
etc., will be shown. 
ROHRBACHER SHOE 
cial shoes for the 
will be exhibited. 
H. Rohrbacher, D. 
will attend. 
ROLLWAY BEARING CO., 
cuse, N. Y.—Shaft bearings, crane 
ings, bearings for crane motors, 


CO., Boston—Spe- 
worker in the foundry 
A. L. Rohrbacher Jr., F 
M. Hall and G. A. Moore 


INC., Syra- 
hook bear- 
bearings 





for sand machinery, and core oven cars and 
conveyors will be displayed. Representatives 
will be E. J. Lybert and Samuel Farrell. 

ROSS-TACONY CRUCIBLE CO., Tacony, 
Philadelphia—Crucibles and graphite stopper 
heads for pouring steel wil] be ibi 
Representatives will be C. S. Orne Jr., I. 
Robinson, Wm. C. Yenger and Charles 
Bacon. 

ROYER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. A sand separator and blender 
will be operated. G. F. Royer and John Lloyd 
will attend. 


ROYERSFORD 


R. 
C." 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
CO., INC., Royersford, Pa.—A roller bearing 
tumbling mill, shaft hangers, pillow blocks, 
couplings, and collars, drill presses and grind- 
ers will be shown by F. H. Deisher, M. G. 
Sperzel and E. H. Neely. 

RUEMELIN MFG. CO., Minneapolis—Sand- 
blast cabinets with plain and revolving tables, 
sandblast curtains, generators, guns, sand 
sifters, exhaust fans and dust collectors will be 
shown. : 


Ss 


SABIN MACHINE CO., Cleveland—A one- 
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man truck for handling barrels will be shown. 


SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO., Springfield, 
O.—Motor driven floor grinders and grinding 


wheels will be shown. H. G. Bennett, F. T. 
Wisner, W. H. Vance, C. W. Gwyn, and H. G. 
Weinland will attend. 


SCHMITZ CO., Rock Island, Ill.— 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO., Detroit—This com- 
pany will feature its line of foundry coke. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST 
CO., Montour Falls, N. Y.—A eupola charging 
hoist of 3 tons capacity in operation lowering 
charges in a dummy cupola with bottom dump 
buckets will be shown, an umbrella type 
charging bucket and a special hoist of close 
clearance design. Representatives will be James 


A. Shepard, F. A. Hatch, R. H. McGredy, 
Frank G. Cornell, R. T. Turner, G. L. Drake, 
W. B. Briggs, G. G. Robbins, J. D. Gillette, 
W. C. Minier, and H. D. Crout. 


SIMONS PAINT SPRAY BRUSH CO., Day- 
ton, O.—A new air brush for spraying paint 
and other liquids, as well as a portable air 


compressor will be shown. George W. Simons 
will have charge. 

SKEPPSTEDT-ERICKSON CO., Moline, Il. 
—Multiple core machines in operation and an 
adjustable core bench will be shown as well as 


~~gemple-cores and castings. 0. Skeppstedt and 


G. Erickson will attend. 


SKYBRYTE CO., Cleveland—A liquid win- 
dow cleaner will be demonstrated. 

W. W. SLY MFG. CO., Cleveland—Sand- 
blast mills, a complete sandblast room with 
turntable, a tumbling mill, a model dust 
arrester, a pressure type rotary table com- 
plete with separator and elevator and a com- 
plete steel molding and reclaiming installation 
will be operated. Representatives will be C. P. 
Guion, R. O. Mullen, D. 
Harris, W. . Kammerer, s y 
L. B. Brewster, H. C. Nicholas, G.. A. Boesger, 
F. A’ Ebeling and S. C. Vessy. 

SMITH OIL@@® REFINING CO., Rockford, 
Ill.—Core oils anufactured by this company 
will be displayed. 

SMITH-MONROE CO., South Bend, Ind.— 
A compressed air separator for separating oil 
and water will be displayed. L. R. Smith, 
R. O. Monroe and J. Seribner, A. F. 


E. 
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Squier and O. J. Lynch will be in charge. 

WERNER G. SMITH OO., Cleveland—Oore 
oils and specimen cores will be shown. Werner 
G. Smith, Milton Finley, N. A. Boyle, “Frank 
H. Dodge, William Rayel, I. M. Gerteis, George 
H. Graham, L. P. Robinson, George Furman, 
John M. Glass, W. W. Werckman, and Louis 
F. Ferster will attend. 

SPENCER TURBINE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
~—Turbo compressors supplying air for foundry 


cupolas, oil and gas burning industrial fur- 
naces, ete., will be shown. S. E. Phillips, 
H. M. Grossman, R. B. Richardson, and O. J. 


Dingee have charge. 

THE SPRINGFIELD ALUMINUM PLATE 
& CASTINGS CO., Springfield, O.—Aluminum 
castings, match plates and aluminum special- 
ties will be shown. E. A. Parker and W. H 
Parker will attend. 


STANDARD SAND & MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland—A batch mixer which will handle 
about 56 tons per hour, a batch mixer with 
revolving screens equipped with direct motor 
drives and other sand preparing equipment 

ce 


Interior of Coliseum, State Fair 
Grounds 


will be exhibited. Harry E. Boughton, B. W. 
Roberts and P. E. Lacey will attend. 


STANDARD SILICA CO., Chicago—Core 
sands will be shown and making cores dem- 
onstrated. A. C. Goodnow, F. D. Chadwick, 
and R. W. McCandlish are representatives. 


STERLING WHEELBARROW CO., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Rolled steel foundry flasks, 
wheelbarrows, trucks and foundry specialties 
will be shown. Representatives will be H. H. 
Baker, Geo. H. Lamkin, L. P. Robinson, J. M. 
Dickson, H. J. Felsburg, J. J. Coyne, O. E. 
Steep, L. E. Washer and J. A. Patterson. 


FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC., Detroit— 
The booth of this company will be fitted up 
as a rest room and the products of its 
foundry facing mill will be shown. Repre- 
sentatives will be Frederic B. Stevens, W. H. 
Jos. Cluff, John M. Mayers, Lewis H. Kirby, 
and the salesmen of the company. 


STONEY FOUNDRY ENGINEERING & 
EQUIPMENT CO., Cleveland—Shake-out bails, 
vibrator, shakeout equipment for knock-out 
machine and a vibrator molding machine will 
be shown. John T. Stoney, E. S. Cohen, Joe 
Soukup, Geo. A. Scott and L. J. Reinhard will 
attend. 
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SUGAR PINE SALES CO., San Francisco 
—Sugar pine patterns and a patternmaker’s 
work bench will be exhibited. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., Chicago—A 
compound air compressor direct connected to 
a motor will assist in supplying compressed 
air for the éxhibitors. A small straight line 
air compressor, a portable grinder, a portable 
hoist or car puller and other pneumatic tools 
will be shown. Representatives will be Jos. 
H. Brown, W. H. Duffill, H. M. Stark and 
R. B. Hosken. 

SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO., 
Rockford, Ull.—A lathe and a milling machine 
will be operated. Representatives will be E. 
W. Scheels, H. Kent, D. B. Burleigh, C. B. 
DeViieg and G. A. Markuson. 

SUPERIOR SAND CO., Cleveland—Molding 
sands for brass, aluminum, gray and malleable 


iron and semi-steel castings will be shown. 
Representatives will be C. D. Pinkerton and 
H. C. Koontz. 

SUPERIOR SIZING CO., INC., Lockport, 


N. Y.—Gore oils, parting compounds, and core 
wash will be exhibited. Representatives will be 
R. M. Snell, E. J. Johnstone, F. J. MacMullin, 
F. A. Roehlk, and J. E. Kershaw. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORP., Chicago—Core 
oils will be exhibited. 


SWARTWOUT CO., Cleveland—A metal in- 
sulated drawer type oven, a full section of a 


lift door type metal insulated oven and a ro- 
tary ball bearing ventilator will be shown. 
Representatives will be Carl F. Mayer and 
L. P. Russon. 


T 


TABOR MFG. CO., Philadelphia—Foundry 
molding machines will be shown. Wilfred 
Lewis, F. R. Wallace, Robert M. Maull, J. T. 
Ramsden, P. J. Shire, Wm. E. Sewell, Jas. H. 


Coleman, H. W. Impey, T. L. Sumner, John 
Pfendner, and R. Wieshner are in charge. 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT CO., Rochester, 


N. Y¥.—Thermometers, pyrometers and tempera- 
ture recording and regulating devices will be 
shown. 

TESSMER MACHINE & TOOL 
troit—Power sprue cutters, sand 
tumbling barrels, molding benches, vibrators, 
knee valves, flask clamps, blow valves and 
pneumatic shakers will be shown. F. P. Tess- 
mer and G. S. Brennan are representatives. 


CO., De- 
riddles, 


WARNER R. THOMPSON CO., Detroit— 
Molding and core sand will be shown. Warner 
R. Thompson, W. Edward Thompson, Fred A. 


Cowen and Frank N. Beasaw will attend. 


TIONA PETROLEUM CO., Philadelphia— 
This company will show its line of core oils. 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING CO., 
INC., Buffalo—A swing frame grinder in oper- 





ation, a line of ball bearings and fitted loose 
pulleys will be shown. 

TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, 0.— 
Steel foundry flasks, bottomboards, core plates, 
core racks, mold jackets, snap flask bands, 
alloy steel platforms and boxes and material 


handling equipment will be shown. George F. 
Sparks, N. C. Ferreri, P. A. Nuttall, W. H. 
Price, George Madden, J. C. Pierce Jr., H. W. 


Jencks, C. H. Watt, A. L. Abrahams, A. W. 
Ferguson, L. S. Todd, and F. J. Viaskamp will 
attend. 

W. S. TYLER CO., Cleveland—An electric 
screen for riddling used foundry sand, a test- 
ing sieve shaker, a standard screen scale sieve, 
and complete samples of woven wire cloth in 


various meshes, metals and weaves will be 
shown. Representatives will be Neil E. Kile, 
Hugh F. Pierson and M. D. Pugh. 
U 
UNION METAL MFG. CO, Canton, O.— 


Pressed steel flasks, pressed steel bottom boards 
and pressed steel core plates will be shown. 
Edwin L. Grimes will have charge. 

UNITED COMPOUND CO., Buffalo—Vent 
wax in various sizes together with cores 
illustrating its use will be shown. William F. 
Bradley and L. F. Leney will attend. 

UNITED STATES ELECTRICAL TOOL 


(Concluded on Page 715) 





Points of Interest in Downtown Detroit 





Depots and Docks 


A—Union Depot 

B—D. & C. Nav. Co. 
C—Ashley, Dustin Line 
D—Great Lakes Transit 
E—Detroit-Port Huron Line 
F—White Star Nav. Co. 
G—Belle Isle Boats 
H—Windsor Ferry 
I—Bob-Lo Boats 

J—Grand Trunk Depot 
K—Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
K—Northern Navigation Co. 
L—Interurban Depot 
M—Walkerville Ferry 


Hotels 
1—Statler 
2—Tuller 
3—Book-Cadillac 
4—Fort Shelby 
5—Norton 
6—Normandie 
7—Madison-Lenox 
8—Lincoln 
9—Fairbaisn 

10— Wolverine 


1—Plaza 
Theaters 
12—Capitol 
13—Madison 
14—-State 


15— Adams 
16—Fox-Washington 
17—-Broadway-Strand 
18—Shubert-Detroit 


19——Keith’s Temple 
20—Garrick 
21—New Detroit 

2— Miles 


23—-Cadillac 
24—Shubert-Lafayette 
25—-Gayety 


Public Buildings 
Halls and Clubs 


26—Post Office 
27—City Hall 


32—Masonic Temple (old) 
33—-Elks Temple 
34—Detroit Club 
35—Police Headquarters 
86—Municipal Courts 
37—Detroit Times 


41—Y. W. C. A. 
42—Cass Tech. High School e 
48—New Masonic Temple and Auditorium 












38 Athletic Clut an : 
2 eae ay enema DOWNTOWN 
40—Women’s Exchange DETROIT 
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Better Merchandising Is Need of 


American Foundry Industry 


HE principle behind the forma- 
| tion of any corporation is the 
making of a profit for the in- 
dividuals who as stockholders contrib- 
ute their stored-up labor, crystallized 
in the form of capital. This is the 
purpose for which the corporate form 
of organization was created and it 
is its only exeuse for it existing. 
The laws of mos of our states rec- 
ognize this fa and make it a 
crime to sell - in a corporation 
unless it can bé& shown that there 
is at least a reasonable chance of 
the corporation being a success, pro- 
vided it is properly administered and 
operated. 

The men who put their money into 
our own plants are not interested 
primarily in getting tonnage, in 
seeing the metal flow, in taking care 
of customers, or in any of our daily 
problems; but they are interested in 
making a profit on the money they ad- 
vance. Of couse, the only way 
a manufacturer can accomplish this 
end is to serve society through pro- 
ducing that which it needs and is 
willing to pay for. As managers, we 
should bear in mind clearly that our 
main job is not to perform this serv- 
ice, but to make a profit for those 
who have entrusted the handling of 
their money to our care. When I 
speak of a profit I do not mean mere 
banking interests, such as it carried 
by a bond, but rather such an in- 
terest, for the use of money invested, 
plus a reward for taking a risk in 
a highly competitive industry. This, 
after all, is the real definition of 
profit as the economist knows it. 
Our question, then, can perhaps best 


be stated in a little different man- 
ner, namely: 
“How can we merchandise steel 


castings at a price which will en- 
able us to produce a profit for our 
stockholders?” 


Problem Is Complicated 


To a man outside a manufacturing 
industry, this seems to be a simple 
matter that easily may be remedied. 
He says: 

“You ought to know what your 
costs are, and knowing that, you 
shouldn’t take a job unless there is 
sufficient margin to net a profit.” 

Unfortunately for the manufacturer, 


IRON 


By S. W. Utley 


there are other considerations which 
must be met. To be profitable, a 
plant must operate, it cannot lie 
idle. To operate it must have orders, 
for it is the customers’ money and 
not the stockholders’ that meets the 
payroll and pays for material. Mere- 
ly to close one’s doors because of 
lack of work does not stop losses by 
a long way, and and as the volume of 
output decreases the unit cost 
creases, so that it is more and more 
difficult to keep costs below selling 
price. 

Each manager has about him an 








Are You Playing Fair With 
Your Stockholders? 


HAT happens when a 

foundryman cuts the price 
of castings to a point below 
costs? Assuming he gets the 
business, what is the ultimate 
outcome of such practice? 

In the accompanying article, 
Mr. Utley shows that faulty 
merchandising is responsible for 
many of the ills of the foundry 
industry and that sacrificing a 
profit in the interest of increas- 
ing output is almost business 
suicide. 





organization of fellow-beings upon 
whom he is absolutely dependent for 
the operation of his plant, and who in 
turn, being specialists in one line of 
industry, are largely dependent upon 
him for their means of livelihood. 
No manager worthy of the name in- 
tentionally will disregard the welfare 
of these men, nor by allowing his 
plant to close, save as a last resort, 
refuse to recognize his responsibility 
to them. 

Besides this, each plant has a 
certain number of customers whose 
castings it is bound either by con- 
tract or mutual understanding to fur- 
nish as required. To these customers 
a foundry is somewhat akin to a 
public service corporation, although, 
unfortunately, it is unlike many of the 
latter, in that it cannot demand that 
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its customers pay a large part of its 
overhead for the privilege of having 
it stand by ready for use when re- 
quired. 


Shutdown Not Practicable 


To close in dull times and refuse 
to take customers’ work, causing them 
to remove their patterns elsewhere; 
to lose an organization of able men, 
carefully builded together by years of 
experience, means a loss which cannot 
be made up save by years of the hard- 
est kind of effort. Therefore, many 
times, the ablest and most intelligent 
management feels forced to forget 
the margin between cost and selling 
price in an effort to get sufficient 
tonnage to keep the shop going, and 
the organization together, while the 
less intelligent management, rushing 
headlong through the field of cus- 
tomers, quoting all kinds of ridiculous 
prices, apparently thinks that in 
some miraculous manner it will be 
able to make a profit, if only it can 
secure sufficient tonnage at prices net- 
ting less than cost. Verily, under 
a great many circumstances, the ques- 
tion of whether to refuse an order be- 
cause the price is too low to make 
a profit, or to accept it in order to 
boost work in the shop, is exceedingly 
difficult, and too often is answered by 
sacrificing everything for the sake of 
additional tonnage. 


It is extremely easy to say that 
castings should be merchandised on 
the basis of cost plus a fair profit. 
Our ability to put this principle into 
operation is what determines between 
success and failure. No formula yet 
has been devised which alone auto- 
matically makes for success. Cost 
estimating in a jobbing foundry can- 
not be considered an exact science, 
and it must be supplemented with 
considerable judgment and knowledge 
of conditions in the industry. Do not 
misunderstand me in this statement, 
and do not think that I would sug- 
gest the elimination of cost estimates 
as this is far from my thoughts. 

The work of the Steel Founders’ 
Society of America along cost ac- 
counting lines has been of inestimable 
value to its members. The advantage 
of uniform principles of cost finding, 
the advantage of comparing cost 
data on similar manufacturing opera- 
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tions among different companies, giv- 
ing to the small individual plant many 
advantages hitherto possessed only by 
larger organizations made up of sev- 
eral units, is too obvious to need dis- 
cussion. I urge every man to study 
his costs with increasing intensity, 
for he will learn much from them, 
but I think that a cost estimating 
formula alone does not constitute the 
key to the marketing problems of an 
individual company. There are other 


duty toward the latter can he fulfill 
his duty toward the former, for the 
latter, after all, determine quite 
largely the price for which he has to 
sell his product. Cain’s old cry, Am 
I my brother’s keeper, daily is raising 
itself in industry, and _ thoughtful 
business men are coming to realize 
that to some extent at least only by 
being the keeper of one’s brother can 
one be sure of his own industrial sal- 
vation. I often think of the remark 





nomical methods of merchandising. 
Mistaken policies on the part of small 
and weak companies often can be 
survived, but when such policies are 
backed by concerns of unquestioned re- 
source and ability they are almost 
unsurmountabk. 

In the early days of the steel cast- 
ing industry, it was the general cus- 
tom for a foundry to make a contract 
with a customer at a flat price per 
pound. Contracts with the rolling 





Author Is Well 








Grounded in Merchandising Practice 


of America, which 


general manager. 


TUART WELLS UTLEY, the author of the 
paper prepared for the Stee] Founders’ Society 


is well qualified to speak with authority on the 
subject of sales practices and the handicaps which 
confront the seller of castings. For the past 
twenty-five years he has been identified actively 
with the foundry industry, first with the Amer- 
ican Radiator Co., Detroit, and later with the De- 
troit Steel Castings Co. where he was successive- 
ly cost clerk, purchasing agent, assistant secre- 
tary, secretary, and finally vice president and 
Mr. Utley is a director of the 
Steel Founders’ Society of America, vice president 
and at present presidential nominee of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association. This paper which 
presents the author’s personal views in a clear 
and forceful manner is made available through 
the courtesy of the Steel Founders’ Society. 


is abstracted in this article, 








important factors to be considered. 

The foundryman who would market 
his product satisfactorily must visual- 
ize the industry as a whole. He must 
realize that just as modern battles 
are fought by whole armies, rather 
than by battalions and regiments, so 
modern business is conducted by whole 
industries intead of by individual 
plants. He must realize that in an 
industry where a man does not have 
a particular, definite article to sell, 
which differs materially from that of- 
fered by his competitor, no one has 
the absolute power to fix his own 
prices, for prices are fixed by the en- 
tire industry. 

The foundryman must realize that 
he has a duty not only to his own 
stockholders, but to his competitors as 
well, and that only by fulfilling his 
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made by one of our members when he 
said, 

“Just remember that by and large 
you can’t make money yourself unless 
your competitor is making it, too.” 

The more I think of it the more I 
am convinced that it is sound economic 
reasoning, and that this is a prin- 
ciple which should underlie much more 
of our action than it does. 

One of the great needs of most 
industrial managers today is to put 
more emphasis, not on the duty his 
competitor owes him, but rather on 
the duty he owes his competitor, and 
to realize that many other things be- 
sides charity begin at home. The 
bigger and stronger the plant, and 
the higher the standing of its man- 
agement, the greater the disastrous 
effect of poorly-studied and uneco- 
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mills, for instance, were made on the 
basis of 3.50 cents per pound for 
anything the customer required. Con- 
tracts with the railroads were made 
at blanket figures as low as 3.25 cents 
this to cover any pattern that the 
road might have, irrespective of size 
or character. 


In some cases one foundry got the 
small work, and another foundry got 
the large work, the former being fore- 
doomed by this selling price to a loss, 
before the patterns were put in the 
sand. Then contracts began to be 
written with one price for castings 
under 10 pounds, and another price 
for all over 10 pounds. Gradually 
the weight schedule developed as we 
now, have it, crude at first, but finally 
working into its present shape, with 
a multiplicity of schedules for dif- 
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ferent classes of work. This still is. 


an unsatisfactory way of marketing” 


castings, but at the same time is 
infinitely better than the old, flat 
price method. In the development 
of these schedules to as near a ra- 
tional basis as such a method can 
be developed, the Steel Founders’ So- 
ciety undoubtedly has had a leading 
part, and to its efforts along this 
line can be ascribed quite largely the 
improvement in this particular. 


Flat Price Inadequate 


The flat price method still is used 
quite extensively and quite unintelli- 
gently in quoting to carbuilders on 
castings for, new car construction. 
Due to the shrewdness of the buyers 
and the mad desire of the foundries 
for tonnage, there still are supposed- 
ly intelligent manufacturers who are 
quoting exceedingly low flat prices 
on castings for lots of cars, irrespec- 
tive of whether these are made up 
entirely of heavier castings running 
from approximately 100 pounds to 
250 pounds each, or whether the cars 
demand in addition an equal or 
greater number of push pole pockets, 
ratchets and pawls, or other cast- 
ings weighing under 25 pounds apiece. 

The schedule forms an easy way for 
buyer and seller to agree on the 
pricing and checking of prices. While 
it is a decided improvement on the 
old flat rate method, it is far from 
a scientific way of selling a prod- 
uct. There is not necessarily any 
relation whatsoever between’ the 
costs of two castings whose weights 
are identical. One may be chunky 
and compact, using simple cores or 
none at all, easy to mold and easy 
to clean, with little hazard as to 
loss and producing a large tonnage 
per square foot of floor space. The 
other, of equal weight, and therefore 
equal selling price, may be of thin 
section and rangy, taking much 
larger flasks than the first, requiring 
the setting of intricate cores, hav- 
ing a comparatively high molding and 
cleaning cost, subject to excessive 
cracking, liable to a high percentage 
of loss, and yielding a comparatively 
low production per square foot of 
floor space. There is no reason un- 
der the sun for selling these two 
castings at the same schedule price, 
except the fact that the individual 
sellers in the industry as a whole have 
been too negligent to insist that 
they be paid in accordance with the 
worth of the casting, rather than 
by a rule of thumb. 

In many instances it is difficult to 
suggest a substitute for this meth- 
od of merchandising, for where a 


foundry is dealing with a customer 
on the basis of six months’ 


or a 


year’s arrangement, and his patterns 
are constantly changing, it is hard 
to conceive of any other arrangement 
which will take its place entirely. 
My only suggestion is that each man 
operating on a schedule watch this 
closely, picking out those castings or 
classes of castings showing costs 
which are either too high to warrant 
the price named in the schedule or 
are too low to justify him in getting 
it, and then fairly and frankly take 
the matter up with his customer and 
ask that these particular castings be 
put in a separate class with a distinct 
price. 

A careful analysis of this com- 
pany’s total manufacturing cost for 
the last three years shows that the 
metal which went into our furnaces, 
including additions, comprised but 








Sees New Era of Equitable 
Price Fixing Policy 


VENTURE to say that the 

time will come when the prac- 
tice of charging one customer 
prices which net a fair profit to 
the manufacturers, then turning 
around and giving these profits 
to some other customers in the 
shape of prices below cost, will 
be recognized as both crooked 
and dishonest, and will be re- 
sented as much by fair-minded 
customers as by anyone else.— 
S. W. Utley. 


18.8 per cent of our total cost; that 
our labor, including management, con- 
sumed 49.9 per cent of the cost; 
and that materials other than metal, 
plus general manufacturing expense, 
accounted for 31.3 per cent of the 
cost. 

In other words, during the whole of 
a three-year period, metal accounted 
for less than 1/5 of our total cost 
of making castings. These figures 
will vary somewhat, of course, for 
other foundries. Nevertheless, it holds 
for all foundries that instead of sell- 
ing pounds of metal primarily, we 
are selling hours of labor, miscel- 
laneous materials, and general ex- 
penses. Yet when the metal market 
starts to drop and we have a de- 
crease of $5 per ton in the cost of 
pig iron or scrap, our customers 
generally call for a reduction in ex- 
cess of this amount, and in the mad 
scramble for business on a falling 
market we often find prices dropping 
$20 a ton because of a decrease of 
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$5 in the price of one of the minor 
items of our cost. 

I realize that this misconception 
cannot be overturned at once, but it 
behooves every theughtful manager to 
realize that in marketing his castings 
he is handling something much more 
complicated than the number of 
pounds of metal included in them, 
and to realize that if he would mar- 
ket successfully he must consider the 
labor and the general expense and 
overhead involved much more care- 
fully than he does the actual pounds 
of steel sold. 

May I suggest that one of our most 
cherished traditions may be partly re- 
sponsible for this false conception. 
Most of us have fought consistently 
for a pound price rather than a piece 
price. With a good deal of reason, 
in many cases we have refused ab- 
solutely to give a guaranteed weight, 
which after all is nothing but a piece 
price, and have insisted that we must 
be paid a pound price on the full 
weight of the casting. In doing so we 
have thought we were protecting our- 
selves, and have been rather glecful 
when we sent out an invoice calling 
for more pounds than were estimated 
at the time the order was taken, but 
I am not at all sure in my own mind 
that we have not harmed ourselves 
more often than we have helped. 

Miscellaneous steel castings are 
ordered for one of two purposes: 
either to take care of repairs and 
replacements to machinery which has 
already been built and is in opera- 
tion, or else as a part of a new 
machine or piece of equipment about 
to be built. In neither case, except 
in rare instances, does the price of 
the steel casting have anything to 
do with the quantity ordered. In 
some industries, such for instance, as 
the automobile, a decrease in price 
actually does stimulate sales, because 
it opens the market to those who at 
the former price could not possibly 
have been potential customers. How- 
ever, in the steel casting industry, no 
such result follows. As a matter 
of fact, I believe an examination 
would show unquestionably that rela- 
tively speaking far more steel castings 
are purchased when the prices are 
high than when they are compara- 
tively low. 


Advancement Is Impossible 


For this reason alone the policy of 
pricing our product at or below cost 
cannot possibly result in permanent 
advancement. It may succeed tem- 
porarily in taking some work away 
from a competitor, temporarily se- 
curing an increase of tonnage, usually 
however, with a diminution of profit. 

(Continued on Page 714) 
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Fig. 1—Slitting and winding machines in process of assembly 














Gas-Fired Hardening Furnaces Insure 
Accurate Temperature Contro 


APER and fabrics of all kinds, 


in fact, anything that is thin, 
flat and of great length, must 
be slit to size and wound in rolls 


just as any commodity must be put up 
in sizes and shapes convenient for 
handling, before it is ready for the 
commerce of the world. Winding and 
slitting machinery performs this func- 
tion for a wide variety of industries 
and roughly consists of a cast iron 
base on which is erected an _ iron 
framework supporting steel rolls. 
These rolls revolve and wind up the 
material while a whirling steel cutter, 
acting against another roll, slits the 
material to width as it passes be- 
tween them. 

The Cameron Machine Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is the largest manufacturer 
of slitting and roll winding machines 
in the world. Its machines range in 
size from 1500 pounds to 18 tons 
eapacity and the range of speeds is 
equally large, machines wind- 
ing as much as 2000 feet of material 
a minute. The industries to which 
these machines have been adapted 
include news print rolls, coin wrap- 
confectionary wrappers, music 


some 


pers, 


The author is president of Cameron Machine 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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rolls, ribbon blocks, ticker tape, rub- 
ber, and many others. 

In the manufacture of these 
chines perhaps the most vital process 
is the heat treating of the steel rolls 
and die cutters. In the old days when 
blacksmiths were blacksmiths, this 
heat treating was an art, but like most 
arts, a very costly one, for the best 
heat treaters lost at least half their 
steel because it was humanly impossi- 
ble to always gage temperature cor- 
rectly by the eye alone. 

In those days the steel was heated 
in coal fires or forges, partially 
quenched in brine or oil and then 
watched until the proper color change 
occurred, at which point it was en- 
tirely quenched. These changes were 
too delicate to be caught at all times 
even by the most skilful operator 
the losses were far 
for this to exist in 
of modern and improved 
Manufacturers then turned 
finally to gas; improved 
for the utilization of this 
has made heat treating 
exact science. 

The gas-fired furnaces used in the 
making of the machines manufactured 
by the Cameron Machine Co. were 
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developed by the engineers of the 
Surface Combustion Co., New York 
and combine a new type of burner 
and method of radiation. Low and 
high pressure systems are used, the 
type being governed by local condi- 
tions, but in both single valve con- 
trol is a feature. In the high pressure 
system a small compressor boosts 
city gas from line pressure to about 
10 pounds and this high pressure 
gas passes through a patented inspira- 
tor which sucks in the exact amount 
of air required for perfect combus- 
tion. This air-gas ratio is maintained 
without the aid of moving parts or 
governors, and the burners are sup- 
plied through the inspirators with a 
perfect mixture, while the rate of 
flow heat control is regulated 
by means of the single valve. 

The low pressure system varies from 
the high pressure installation in that 
a pressure blower raises the air pres- 
sure to 1 or 2 pounds, while gas is 
inspirated at zero pressure; the mix- 
ture is controlled by the action of a 
governor, which maintains automatic- 
ally an accurate and exact ratio be- 
tween them. 

Heat radiation, the fastest and most 
effective heat carrier known, is ef- 
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FIG. 2—GENERAL VIEW OF HEAT TREATING ROOM SHOWING DIFFERENT TYPES OF HARDENING FURNACES 


fected by playing the flames from 
the burners into or onto a pocketed 
bed of refractory material. As heat 
accelerates combustion, efficiency is 
promoted here, and since incandescence 
promotes radiation, further efficiency 
is gained in the process. These three 
factors, an unvarying and exact mix- 
ture, accelerated and through com- 
bustion together with a high heat 
radiation, combine to make a most 
efficient burner. 


Furnace Is_ Insulated 


The burners fire an insulated fur- 
nace which is used for pack hardening 
or carbonizing the platen rolls, cutting 
cylinders etc., that form the vital 
parts of the machine. These steel parts 
are packed in bone or bonite in air 
tight pots, heated for varying periods 


up to 17 hours and then cooled from 
12 to 24 hours, depending on the size. 
They are then heated again in an- 
other furnace and quenched in brine or 
oil for the final hardening. 

Still another furnace is employed 
for hardening the high-speed steel 
tools for the machine shop. Lead 
pots, fired by this same surface com- 
bustion method, are used for heating 
the cutters and other tools. The steel 
is immersed in the melted lead, 
brought to a temperature of 2250 de- 
grees Fahr. and then quenched in brine 
or oil. Recording pyrometers are us2d 
on all the furnaces, and the degree 
of hardness obtained is checked by 
a sclerometer. 

It will be noticed in the illustrations 
that the piping of the furnaces is 
painted with silver paint. This is to 








give instant notice of any leaks, as 
gas always discolors silver paint. 

Formerly, open flame gas furnaces 
were used but as they frequently 
back fired and exploded, they were 
a source of danger. Since the present 
equipment was installed, gas bills have 
been cut in half and many inconven- 
iences and dangers eliminated. 


Furnace Campaign Long 


Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, blew out 
its No. 2 blast furnace on Aug. 3 
after having produced 1,052,672 gross 
tons of pig iron on the same lining. 
The stack now is in the process of 
relining. 


Wire fences were in limited use in 
Philadelphia in 1816. 











FIG. 3—CUTTING 


BONIZED IN THIS FURNACE. VENTURI 


ING GAS AND AIR ARE SEEN AT THE 
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CYLINDERS ARE PACK HARDENED OR CAR- 


FIG. 4—A SMALL 
LEFT. AT THE 
HARDENING 


TUBES FOR MIX- 
LEFT 


RADIATION FURNACE IS SHOWN AT 
RIGHT 
CUTTING KNIVES AND HIGH-SPEED TOOLS 
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Better Merchandising Is 
Need of Foundries 


(Continued from Page 711) 
Soon, however, the situation equalizes 
itself, and the only result has been 
to depress the entire market level. 

In a recent letter, the executive 
head of a company using large quan- 
tities of steel castings in a highly com- 
petitive industry wrote me: 

“We do not care what the price of 
steel castings is, so long as we are 
buying them as cheaply as our com- 
petitors.” : 

Precisely the same remark was 
made but a short time ago by the 
president of one of the large car- 
building companies. 

Figures recently issued by the de- 
partment of commerce show that for 
the last 13 years, including the war 
years, miscellaneous steel casting 
plants have operated on a basis of 
63.8 per cent of their capacity, and 
that for the seven years since the 
close of the war they have operated 
at 55.1 per cent of capacity. 

From these figures we may safely 
make two deductions: That the steel 
foundry capacity is much in excess 
of the present demand, and, that the 
increase in capacity is at least keep- 
ing up with the increase in demand. 

The knowledge of these facts should 
have a decided influence on market- 
ing policy. In view of them, I fail 
to see how any foundry manager, 
unless he is helped by unusually fav- 
orable local conditions, can expect for 
any considerable length of time to op- 
erate his plant at 100 per cent capaci- 
ty. I can not see how he can argue 
that if he invests additional capital 
in an increase in his plant and his 
facilities, and thereby enlarges his 
capacity, he can reasonably hope to 
get the increased tonnage which will 
compensate him for the expenditure 
and for increased overhead. He can- 
not have any assurance that with 
the industry in its present condition he 
will be able to get sufficient ton- 
nage so that the increased expenditure 
will lower his cost, even though it 
be admitted that such a result could 
be brought about providing he were 
able to run the increased capacity at 
100 per cent. 


Tonnage Is Not Desirable 


If in the light of these facts we are 
forced to contemplate the necessity of 
operating over a period of months at 
from 55 to 75 per cent, then it be- 
hooves us not to strive continually 
for greater tonnage, but rather to 
strive to see that the tonnage we 
have is sold at a figure which will net 
a reasonable profit on the basis of con- 
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templated operations. Each manager 
should educate himself, to realize that 
if he quotes $7.50 on a job which 
will cost him $6.75, he is really 
vitally interested only in the top 75 
cents, and that if he allows the pur- 
chasing agent or his own salesmen to 
cajole him into cutting the price 50 
cents, he has wiped out 2/3 of his 
profit, while saving the buyer but a 
meager 6 per cent on his purchase. 
He must lose no opportunity to im- 
press on his sales force, to iterate 





Problem of Price Is Up To 
Foundry Industry 


HE problem of merchandis- 

ing steel castings at a profit 
is strictly up to the steel casting 
industry. Prices that would ruin 
us are not named by purchasing 
agents, but they are named by 
ourselves. The conditions of 
which we complain are our own 
making, they have not been 
forced upon us by outside indus- 
tries. They will continue only 
so long as we, because of our 
stupidity, our indolence, or dis- 
honesty to one another, permit 
them to do so. Individually and 
collectively, we have the solution 
absolutely in our hands. 

I firmly believe that if any one 
will resolve that his own or- 
ganization will take no work 
which he does not honestly be- 
lieve will yield a profit, he will 
find at the end of the year that 
he is better off than by chasing 
tonnage.—S. W. Utley. 





and reiterate that the thing in which 
he is interested is not primarily ton- 
nage, but profit, and that in the 
scramble of competitive selling he pre- 
fers the man who has the nerve and 
the judgment to let the unprofitable 
order go to the other fellow. 

I already have said that I believe 
cost estimating in a jobbing found- 
ry is not thoroughly accurate, but the 
mere fact that the automobile of the 
present day is not as good a machine 
as the automobile of five or ten years 
hence will be, does not appeal to most 
of us as heing a logical reason why we 
should continue to walk until the per- 
fect machine arrives. The mere fact 
that our cost systems are not per- 
fect is not any reason why the careful 
merchandiser should not get every- 
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thing he possibly can out of the 
present system. 

Successful merchandising principles 
would indicate that with an industry 
running around 60 or 75 per cent of 
capacity, unusual care should be used 
in scrutinizing each account to see 
that so tar as possible each order 
and each pattern bears a price which 
will yield a legitimate profit on a 
basis of 60 per cent operation. When 
business is good you can carry some 
unprofitable accounts without knowing 
it, but when business is poor their 
effect is much more vital. The tighter 
the race the more necessary it is that 
each man in the boat pull something 
besides his own weight. Each account 
should be scrutinized periodically and 
carefully tq determine as accurately 
as possible whether it is paying its 
own way, or whether the foundry is 
actually paying good dollars for the 
privilege of having it around. 


Cover Charge Advocated 


Every foundry has two extremes in 
orders, with an infinite variety be- 
tween these extremes. The lower one 
is the order which comes in for a 
single piece, the upper one the order 
which comes in for generous quan- 
tities, sometimes running into the 
thousands, lending itself to machine 
production and large shipments, but in 
many respects the cost on these two 
orders is the same. Both must go 
through the same office routine, the 
patterns for both must be made ready, 
accounts must be opened, bills must 
be rendered and collected, and both 
require considerable supervision in 
getting them started. With the big 
order these initial charges are of little 
consequence, but the small order quite 
generally escapes without bearing its 
full burden. It costs the ordinary 
foundry somewhere between $2.50 
and $5 to put an order for castings 
through its books. The wise executive 
who has any quantity of orders call- 
ing for one or two pieces from a pat- 
tern will see to it that his prices on 
such orders protect him on these costs, 
either by a so-called cover charge or 
by increasing his price on the short 
orders. Eventually, I believe the 
schedules used either by a so-called 
cover charge or by foundries must be 
made with a differential in price be- 
tween the orders for one and two 
pieces and those for larger quantities. 

The customer who orders in small 
quantities, the customer who is exceed- 
ingly finicky about the character of 
his work, who expects to receive bet- 
ter than a good commercial grade 
of product, who requires unusual 
service in the way of deliveries or of 
attention, should pay more for his 


castings than the man who does not 
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expect so much. He will only pay 
this perfectly justifiable increase in 
case the merchandiser asks and in- 
sists that he do so, for we must re- 
member that our customers are not 
going to correct our short-sightedness 
in not asking our cost plus a reason- 
able profit. He rightly feels that the 
getting of this is our business and 
not his. 

Because a foundry has a_ wide 
range of metal capacity, its manage- 
ment is likely to consider that it can 
make satisfactorily anything that 
comes within this range. The found- 
ry accustomed to making small or 
medium work goes out and takes a 
job which clearly belongs to the found- 
ry making large castings, only to find 
that because of the necessity 
of making equipment or _ because 
of the lack of familiarity of its 
men with the class of work, troubles 
arise which eat up the estimated 
profit. The foundry making big work 
looking with longing eyes on a pro- 
duction job which should go to a 
specialist in small castings, steps 
outside of its own field only to find 
that the skill of the little fellow in 
this particular line has established 
a price which nets him a loss. 

If we will all realize that the mak- 
ing of steel castings is something of 
an art, rather than a straight manu- 
facturing process, and that therefore, 
long familiarity with certain classes 
of work develops a skill and dexterity 
which does not obtain without con- 
siderable practice, and will then ex- 
ercise a little good judgment irrespec- 
tive of what our cost estimates may 
show, we will often save ourselves 
from taking these unprofitable orders. 
Often a considerable amount of en- 
ergy and expense is consumed in get- 
ting business outside of our regular 
field, only to find that it becomes a 
negative asset. 

Compared to other manufacturing 
lines, the cost of merchandising our 
product is low, running probably 
from 2% to 5 per cent of the selling 
price. Perhaps this is the reason 
why it has received so little attention 
from managers. Like Topsy, most of 
our sales policies and most of our 
salesmen just grow. We never talk 
of an apprenticeship course in sales- 
manship, we seldom give much real 
training to our salesmen. Too often 
the foundry salesman’s only idea of 
successful marketing is to find out 
what is the lowest bid given by any 
of his competitors, and then try to 
get permission to beat the record and 
go lower. Too often he is not at fault 
in this, because it is all that he has 
been taught. Too infrequently has he 
been shown that profit and not ton- 
nage is the main thing desired. Too 





seldom has he been shown the increase 
in cost is due to excessive core work, 
large superficial area, unreasonable 
delivery, unusual specifications, un- 
satisfactory and dilapidated pattern 
equipment. Seldom has his spinal 
column been inspected to determine 
whether it contains jelly or back- 
bone. His vocabulary has not been 
examined to see whether it contains 
the word no. He has not been trained 
politely, intelligently, but at the same 
time vigorously, to defend his prod- 
uct and his prices when attacked by 
an aggressive buyer. 

tain that if every manager who reads 
this paper will firmly resolve that 
he will take no orders unless a care- 
ful and honest estimate, made in the 
light of the best information he has, 
indicates that that order will yield 
cost plus at least a small profit, and 
that he will deal fairly, squarely and 
honestly with his competitors, even as 
he expects them to deal with him, 
the question of the proper marketing 
of our commodity will have been 
solved. 


250 Firms Represented 
at Detroit Show 


(Concluded from Page 708) 


CO., Cincinnati—Ball bearing grinders and 
heavy duty adjustable speed grinders will be 
shown. Matt J. Herold will have charge. 

UNITED STATES GRAPHITE CO., Sag- 
inaw, Mich.—Plumbago for facing and core 
wash and other graphite products will be 
displayed. A. J. Heindel, G. D. Robinson, R. 
J. Edmiston, C. H. Schenck and R. A. Corri- 
gan are representatives. 

UNITED STATES SILICA CO., Chicago— 
This company will show the work of its sand 
blast abrasives through motion pictures, and 
will exhibit samples of the abrasive and 
castings cleaned with that abrasive. Volney 
mtn H. F. Goebig and O. M. Olsen will 
attend. 
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WADKIN & CO., Leicester, England—A 
semiautomatic universal wood milling machine 
and a mechanical woodworker will be shown. 
J. H. Goddard, A. Priestnall and F. Conibear 
will attend. 


WADSWORTH CORE MACHINE & EQUIP- 
MENT CO., Akron, O.—Core-making machines, 
core plates and bottom-boards will be shown. 
Representatives will be George H. Wadsworth 
and M. C. Sammons. 


J. D. WALLACE & CO., New York—Port- 
able woodworking machines including the new 
universal saw, and a hand saw will be dis- 
played. Representatives will be H. L. Ramsay, 
M. A. Cole, A. Armstrong. 


WARNER & SWASEY CO., Cleveland— 
Grinders equipped with governors, pneumatic 
drills, a right angle drive grinder and- a 
display of the various parts of the grinders 
will be shown. C. J. Stillwell, C. S. Stillwell, 
Karl Pohlman and C. W. Campbell will be 
in charge. 

JERVIS B. WEBB CO., Detroit--A mold 
conveyor and an overhead continuous trolley 
conveyor system for handling castings will be 
operated. Steel I-beam trolley for handling 
small ladles also will be exhibited. Represen- 
tative will be George R. Melville. 

WELDIT ACETYLENE CO., Detroit—Weld- 
ing and cutting apparatus, rods and wire will 
be shown. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.—Electric motors for use 
in the foundry will be featured. 

WESTINGHOUSE TRACTION BRAKE CO., 
Pittsburgh—A motor driven air compressor with 
automatic control, a storage air reservoir, air 
operating valves and a hydraulic press for 
straightening small castings will be shown. 
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Representatives will be J. F. Ames, M. H. 
Burchard, S. A. King, C. E. Smith, R. G. 
Justus, F. C. Young, S. B. Schrontz, W. C. 
Burriss, Lawrence Wilcox and W. M. Bisel. 


WHITEHEAD BROTHERS CO., Buffalo— 
Foundry sands, clays, gravels, foundry facings, 
core binders and supplies will be shown. Rep- 
resentatives will be A. J. Miller, J. H. White- 
head, V. L. Whitehead Jr., C. E. Andrews, 
H. B. Hanley, A. Y. Gregory, F. B. Clark, 
R. L. Carpenter, T. F. Hogan, H. J. Gerrard, 
ag Depew, A. W. Jacus and A. J. Me- 

ride. 


WHITING CORP., Harvey, Illl.—Photographs 
drawings and miscellaneous equipment will 
be shown. T. S. Hammond, J. H. Whiting, 
A. H. McDougall, N. S. Lawrence, G. P. 
Fisher, A. J. Grindle, and R. E. Prussing 
will have charge. 

G. H. WILLIAMS CO., Erie, Pa.—A %-cubic 
yard clam shell bucket, working models of this 
bucket and a two-line bucket, and motion 
pictures of the clam shell bucket in service 
will be shown. C. D. Buoy, T. D. Harter and 
G. F. Thompson will attend. 

E. J. WOODISON SO., Detroit—Foundry 
equipment, polishing and platers supplies will 
be shown. Improvements in core oven equip- 
ment will be displayed. Representatives will be 
E. J. Woodison, J. C. Woodison, George A. 
Burman, R. S. Hoffman, B. E. Beldin, H. T. 
Taylor, M. E. Nordham, E. C. Sheafer, A. J. 
Becker, C. H. Woodison, C. D. Yahne, W. J. 
Wark, L. A. Dawson, F. H. Shortsleeves, J. F. 
Webb, W. F. Haggman and R. M. Bucking- 
ham. 

WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY 
CORP., New York-—A new type of air compres- 
sor with a direct connected synchronous motor 
will be displayed. 
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YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., Stamford, 
Conn.—An overhead single I-beam crane, an 
electric chain hoist equipped with a _ two- 
speed controller designed specially for foundry 
service and electric industrial trucks will be 
shown. H. J. Fuller, Maxwell C. Maxwell, 
H. J. Dorus, F. A. Dewey and Mr. Fairchild 
will have charge. 

YOUNG BROS. CO., Detroit—A large mold 
oven, smaller core ovens, operating models of 
continuous conveyor ovens, photographs, films, 
blueprints, sample cores and oven accessories 
will be featured. George A. Young, Robert 
B. Reed, V. A. Box, G. I. Thatcher, P. A. 
Meyer, C. G. Lisch, H. M. White, C. W. Mullen- 
hagen, T. P. McVicker, F. F. Gardiner and 
G. G. Parry will attend. 


Machinery Exports Gain 
During July 


Exports of industrial machinery 
from the United States during July 
totaled $14,173,036, as compared with 
$11,114,816 for June, and constituted 
a gain of more than 27 per cent over 
the previous month. A more de- 
tailed comparison of monthly ex- 
ports of industrial machinery is af- 
forded by the following table, cover- 
ing 1925 and the current year: 
United States monthly exports of industrial 























machinery 
1925 1926 
FORUREY. sikerinesreninclintaes $ 10,460,904 $13,240,765 
Sain 10,996,707 
12,780,741 
April 13,212,401 16,100,036 
May 12,430,682 12,273,853 
June 10,974,408 11,114,816 
July 13,401,637 14,173,036 
Ame. . cnicisimipiaiicnnn 14,555,365 
September coco = 17, B79 
October 12,487,739 
November 12,592,019 
December 12,975,027 
Total cccoccosscsecosecsessesocsce GUAM OOT GRR. conncetsorccsece 


Exports of metalworking machin- 
ery amounted to $1,690,343 in July, 
as compared with $2,412,528 for the 
corresponding month of 1925 and $1,- 
382,444 for June, 1926. This rep- 
resented a decline of 30 per cent in 
the former instance. 
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Steel Tanks. 


Ornamented; 


Water Towers Made Beautiful 





Variety of Methods Adopted To Conceal Bulky 
Structures and Improve Appearance 
of the Skyline 


ANY articles have appeared in IRON TRADE 

REVIEW showing uses of steel in ornamental 
and practical combination, but there is one type 
of steel structure wherein the steel itself so far 
is not generally used as an embellishment, and 
that is the typical water tank, or tower. Brick, 
stone, concrete and wood are being used to camou- 
flage steel tanks, when their huge bulk, perched 
high on “stilts” detracts from the appearance of 
their surroundings. Perhaps, pressed ornamental 
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steel some day will replace those materials for 
the sole purpose of ornamentation. 

Below at the left is shown the beautiful struc- 
ture built around one of the four sprinkier tanks 
on top of the $12,000,000 Jewelers’ building in 
Chicago. All tanks are similarly enclosed. 

At the right of that photograph is the tower 
of the Central Manufacturing District building 
in Chicago. The walls are carried straight up. 
The tank is braced above the top floor, and en- 
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closed within the walls of the main structure, as 
illustrated in the inset diagram. Clock faces on 
all four sides add to the decorative effect of the 
tower. 

The largest illustration on this page is that of 
a water tower in Riverside, Ill., showing a grace- 
ful combination of brick, concrete, wood and 
metal. 

The smaller photograph is that of a _ water 
tower in Manistique, Mich., the tank being con- 
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Photos, Courtesy of Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 


cealed within the paneled brick tower. A city 
pumping plant occupies the ground floor. 

The value of good appearance seldom was bet- 
ter illustrated than by these structures. 

“It more than offsets the additional cost of 
concealing the bare steel or wood tank,” says a 
contractor who has specialized in the work. “Fre- 
quently the tank can be worked in with the gen- 
eral architecture of the building without adding 
appreciably to the expense.” 
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Examine Workers Periodically 


Many Industrial Companies Find Physical Tests at Regular Intervals Aid in 













Maintaining Health of Employes and in Placing Them in Suit- 
able Occupations—Supplement First Inspection 


try.” This is true not only in 

the case of absenteeism but also 
when incipient or chronic disease, 
faulty health habits or uncorrected 
physical defects leave in the plant 
employes whose sickness and partial 
incapacity are recorded in low and in- 
ferior production. 

This is one of the reasons why 
employers have adopted the system 
of conducting physical examinations. 
They help to place men in jobs 
which they are capable of filling most 
effectively. According to “Physical 
Examinations in Industry,” issued by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, “there is a great dif- 
ference between the examination of 
sick patients in hospital clinics and 
examination of apparently normal 
men applying for work.” 

The booklet discusses in detail the 
advantages of placing a man in a 
job for which he is physically fit, 
the purposes of physical examinations, 
their cost and the manner of con- 
ducting them in industry, and devotes 
special attention to the layout of ex- 
amination rooms and the nece._ary 
equipment and facilities for con- 
ducting physical examinations. 


Ss workers mean a sick indus- 


Fits Workmen to Their Jobs 


“In order to obtain the maximum 
value from the physical examination 
of an employe,” the booklet declares, 
“it should be conducted in a manner 
that not only enables management to 
fit a workman to a _ suitable job, 
but also reveals the information req- 
uisite for guidance in the mainte- 
nance of health to the end that he 
may continue on his job effectively.” 
From this point the booklet goes on 
to cite experiences to justify physical 
examinations in industry and periodic 
physical examinations in general. 
Two layouts for physical examination 
rooms are illustrated in this study 
and the forms used for recording 
the results of physical examinations 
in half a dozen companies are re- 
produced. A complete bibliography 
concludes the booklet. 

There are two sorts of physical ex- 
aminations with which industry is 
particularly concerned, it is stated. 
They are the preliminary examina- 
tion of applicants for employment, 
and the subsequent periodic examina- 
tion of all workers at regular in- 
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tervals during their service with the 
organization. While in many in- 
stances both types are utilized, it is 
felt that they are so different in 
that 


purpose and method in any 
discussion of plans for organizing 
physical examinations in industry 


they may be treated to a certain 
extent as distinct from one another. 

The physical examination of labor 
applicants is now an accepted part 
of employment procedure in numerous 
industrial and mercantile establish- 
ments. It is designed to protect the 
organizations against the introduction 
of contagious diseases, against the 
employment of workmen so _handi- 
capped by ill-health or physical de- 
fects as to be a menace to them- 
selves or to fellow-workmen, and 
against false claims of injury after 
employment. It is further essential 
to the proper placing of workers in 
positions for which they are physically 
qualified. 

Though most organizations would 
prefer to employ a force of men 
of the highest order, physically and 
mentally, it is an ideal scarcely at- 
tainable in practice. Men of inferior 
physique may have such special train- 
ing as to render them desirable em- 
ployes in spite of their physical handi- 
caps. A labor shortage may dictate 
many employment policies. It is 
neither practicable that any indus- 
try should skim the cream of labor 
applicants nor is it a sound social 
and economic measure to scrap thou- 
sands of men capable of great serv- 
ice though they may be far from 
physically perfect. Large establish- 
ments can, with moderate care in 
placement, make good use of almost 
any applicant. 

Many organizations employing men 
affiliated with labor unions have been 
reluctant to institute physical exam- 
inations, fearing the traditional an- 
tagonism of organized labor to com- 
pulsory physical examinations. It is 
a fact, however, that physical exam- 
inations well and fairly conducted are 
usually heartily endorsed by union 
men who properly see them as a 
device for the safeguarding and di- 
rect betterment of the workers them- 
selves. 

Not infrequently mutual benefit as- 
sociations operated by employes alone 
or by them jointly with employers 
require a physical examination as a 


condition of membership. It is strong- 
ly recommended that the employment 
physical examination be conducted for. 
the purpose of selecting workmen and 
for that purpose alone and that man- 
agement avoid the equivocal and un- 
dignified atttitude of placing the re- 
sponsibility for their own selective 
examinations upon a mutual benefit 
association. It is quite another mat- 
ter if a mutual benefit association de- 
cides that any individual who has 
been found physically fit for em- 
ployment is physically fit for mem- 
bership in the association. 


First Examinations Superficial 


In relatively few organizations, is 
the physical examination at entrance 
to work sufficiently detailed to fur- 
nish the information required as a 
basis for the correction of physical 
defects or faulty habits of life. It is, 
indeed, hardly reasonable to expect 
that except in connection with work 
of a particularly hazardous character, 
the physical examination of labor 
applicants for employment should be 
more than a relatively crude sifting 
of the physically fit from those whose 
defects are such as to exclude them 
from any employment or from em- 
ployment requiring normal or average 
strength and vigor. Only a far more 
thorough physical examination, there- 
fore, can disclose the information re- 
quired as a foundation for detailed 
medical counsel. Such examinations, 
often called health examinations, are 
now made as supplements to employ- 
ment examinations. 

Health examinations are made not 
alone upon persons who believe them- 
selves below par physically, but upon 
individuals who may not feel ill, yet 
desire to safeguard their health 
through the recognition of disease in 
its very earliest forms. The pur- 
pose is to have the individual dis- 
cover exactly what his condition may 
be, to uncover the early signs of any 
chronic disease or disease of insidious 
onset and to take in time proper 
steps to combat it; to find out what 
impairments there are, if any, and 
to advise how they can be corrected 
before they become serious. It is 
well known that many people die 
each year from diseases which, if 
taken in their early stages, are pre- 
ventable. 

Experience has shown that once 
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the purpose and value of the periodic 
examination is demonstrated, workers 
Jearn to assume in large measure the 
burden of responsibility for maintain- 
ing their health. Results have shown 
that, when informed of their de- 
fects, they have taken pains to se- 
cure medical advice and care or to 
improve their habits of living. 

Much of the time lost in industry 
through absenteeism is due to sick- 
ness and a great deal of sickness is 
rightly attributable to causes which 
could be removed through proper 
medical attention and through the 
education of individuals regarding 
their abnormalities. It is for this 
reason that many industrial organiza- 
tions are developing medical depart- 
ments, admirably equipped and staffed 
with thoroughly competent personnel, 
in order that they may maintain a 
labor force as highly efficient, physi- 





cally, as it is possible to attain prac- 
tically. 

In 1915 the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. began the practice of 
requiring annual physical examina- 
tions of all employes either by the 
company’s staff physicians or by the 
employes’ personal physicians, accord- 
ing to choice. The company’s ob- 
ject in this has been to reduce or 
postpone deaths and disabilities from 
constitutional, chronic, and, for the 


most part, noncommunical diseases. 


Actual Results Are Shown 


The results of the health examina- 
tions which have been made of large 
groups of ordinary policyholders are 
perhaps even more instructive and 
interesting. Believing that the physi- 
cal examination of policyholders would 
result in a notable saving in mortali- 
ty, the Metropolitan in 1914 offered 





to a certain class of its policyholders 
in the ordinary insurance department 
of the company the services of the 
Life Extension institute, by which ar- 
rangement they were privileged to 
have periodic examinations at the ex- 
pense of the company. 

Since 1914 over 336,000 of these 
examinations and re-examinations of 
ordinary and intermediate policy- 
holders have been made. A _ study, 
made in 1924, of the mortality ex- 
perience among those examined 
showed that among the first 6000 
who availed themselves of this ex- 
amination, the mortality at the end 
of the ten-year period, 1914 to 1924, 
was 27 per cent less than the ex- 
pected mortality by the American 
men mortality table, and 18 per cent 
lower than that among all persons 
carrying ordinary insurance in this 
company prior to 1915. 


Western Foundry Averts Accidents 


HERE is, there can be, no 

; greater, grander, nobler, aim 

than that of alleviating, and so 
far as humanly possible, preventing, 
the pain, sorrow, and misery of life 
incident to industrial activity. 

In 20 years, the movement to pre- 
vent industrial accidents has become 
almost universal in its influence, and 
is a recognized integral part of every 
modern industrial organization. This 
is true of the Utah Copper Co. with 
which the writer is connected, and 
which company operates at Bingham 
Canyon, the largest open cut copper 
mine in the United States and op- 
erates at Magna and Garfield, reduc- 
tion and concentrating mills having a 
capacity of 40,000 tons a day. 


Report All Accidents 


Whenever the departmental safety 
committee finds that an accident has 
been caused by any mechanical defect, 
or danger incident to any place of 
employment in the foundry, that 
committee forthwith so reports to me, 
as superintendent of the foundry, 
and steps are taken to have the situ- 
ation rectified. The work of the de- 
partmental safety committee is aug- 
mented by that of a special foundry 
equipment inspection committee, com- 
posed of experienced foundrymen, ap- 
pointed by me on that committee in 
recognition of their qualification and 
competency to pass upon the safety 
of the various machines, appliances 





Abstract of address at recent Industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention conference in Washington. 
The author is superintendent of the Utah 
Copper Co.’s foundry department. 


By T. F. Jennings 


and tools involved in the foundry op- 
eration. 

Whenever, in that foundry, a heavy 
object has to be elevated above the 
floor level, and men work under such 
elevated object, they are specifically 
required to place beneath each end of 
the object blocks up to such height 
that if the object should drop it 
would strike and rest on the blocks, 
rather than crush or injure the men 
under it. 


When large flasks are lifted by 
cranes, with a view to turning the 
flask over, the use of square headed 
trunnions is dangerous, because the 
crane sling is liable to slip off the 
neck of the trunnion onto the head, 
and when the employe goes to turn 
the flask, the sling, being insecure, 
may slip off the trunnion entirely 
and drop the flask on the employe. 
We avoid that danger by having our 
trunnion heads tapered to an edge. 
When such a tapered trunnion is 
used, if the crane slings slips it must 
either remain on the neck of the 


trunnion or slip entirely off, and thus 


drops the flask before the employe 
has occasion to pass under it or 
around it. In other words, with a 
tapered trunnion the sling must au- 
tomatically not operate at all, or else 
operate safely. This practice in it- 
self removes the hazard of some of 
the most serious accidents incident 
to foundry work. 

The danger of flying particles from 
the grinding machines is decreased by 
the position of a thick glass screen 
between the operator and the machine. 
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It may be thought by some that the 
existence of that glass screen increases 
the danger where the wheel itself 
breaks when the machine gets 
choked. This contingent danger is 
minimized by the use of an adjustable. 
platform, which platform can be ad- 
justed so that the edge thereof will 
be in proper relation to the wheel, 
and thus prevent the occurrence of 
spaces into which the metal might 
otherwise drop and choke the wheel. 
At the same time, the use of this 
platform relieves the lifting or hold- 
ing strain on the operator, and there- 
by lessens fatigue. 


Inspect Hand Tools Regularly 


All hand tools are regularly and 
frequently inspected, and care is ex- 
ercised to avoid the use of weak, 
cross-grained or splintered handles. 
When a head becomes mushroomed, 
chipped or cracked, it is promptly laid 
aside and not used again until it 
has been ground down or forged into 
proper shape. Similarly, chisels and 
other small tools are sharpened fre- 
quently and the burrs kept ground 
off. All steel hand tools that are 
liable to be struck by hammers or 
sledges have the upper part of their 
shanks tapered from the top down- 
ward before they are used at all. 
Experience has proven that a tapered 
head, smaller than the body of the 
tool itself, will not mushroom as 
quickly as a flat head equal in sur- 
face to that of the body of the tool. 

No employe is allowed to pour 
molten metal without wearing stand- 
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arc safety goggles. All chippers 
and furnacemen likewise use them. 
The rules requiring the employment 
of such goggles are strictly enforced. 

A special assigned crane expert in- 
spects the limit switches on the 
cranes every morning, and the depart- 
mental inspection committee also de- 
votes special attention to the chains 
and other equipment on the cranes. 
Each craneman is furnished with, and 
is required to comply with, a code 





of rules governing the operation of 
the crane, which code has been worked 
out by myself and associates from 
long experience. 


Long Period of Safety 


In our foundry is the largest chill 
machine of any of which the writer 
has knowledge. It is 122 feet long, 
and we cast 72,000 pounds of metal 
every day. It can readily be ap- 
preciated that if that machine is 


cold, or damp, the danger in its use 
would be immeasureable. That ma- 
chine is carefully inspected daily, and 
is preheated and dried, and by the 
use of these precautions that machine 
has been operated for two years with- 
out a single lost-time accident. We 
employ from 120 to 250 men, and 
cast from 40 to 50 tons of molten 
metal per day, and yet for a period 
of eight months past have operated 
without a single lost-time accident. 


Heating Furnace Fired Mechanically 


ILLETS in sizes from 8 x 3 x 
B 40 inches to 3 x 3 x 56 inches 

are heated to a workable tem- 
perature in a _ stoker-operated billet 
heating furnace and then roiled down 
to strips from 8 inches to 3 inches 
wide and to thicknesses of from 6 to 
14 gage at the Elyria Iron & Steel 
Co., Elyria, O. The semifinished ma- 
terial is charged on the hearth by a 
charging machine which pushes two 
rows of billets the full length of the 


furnace. The billets move over water- 
cooled skid pipes and are pushed 
transversely out of the furnace to 


a conveyor which takes them to the 
rolls. 

The distance from the charging end 
to the discharge end of the furnace is 
80 feet. This portion of the furnace 
is 12 feet wide with a sprung arch 
roof. Fig. 1 is a side view of the 
furnace showing the charging end, 
the push-out door and the stoker. 


The author, C. H. 
with the Westinghouse 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lawrence, is associated 
Electric & Mfg. Co., 


By C. H. Lawrence 


is a view at the discharge side 
the conveyor 


Fig. 2 
showing a billet on 
passing to the rolls. 

The average output of the furnace 
is 6% tons of steel heated an hour. 
At this rate of production the stoker 
burns 260 pounds of coal for each 
ton of steel heated or 27 pounds of 
coal a square foot of grate surface 
with forced draft at a pressure corre- 
sponding to 0.45-inch of water under 
the fire and zero draft over the fire. 
A temperature of 3000 degrees Fahr. 
is maintained over the fuel bed and 
2800 degrees Fahr. over the hearth. 
The steel leaves the furnace at 2500 
degrees Fahr. and the gases leave 
the charging end of the furnace at 
1800 degrees Fahr. 

In billet heating work scale is an im- 
portant factor. Its pressure on the steel 
passing through the rolls represents an 
indirect loss due to a rough and in- 
ferior grade of finished product. 
Therefore, it is essential that thr 
amount of scale be kept to a mini- 
mum, 


Seale is caused by free oxygen 
coming in contact with iron at high 
temperatures forming iron oxide. In 
billet heating furnaces this free oxy- 
gen is present in the furnace gases 
from two sources, either it is drawn 
into the furnace from the outside, or 
it is present because of an improper 
mixture of products of combustion. 

For the first condition free oxygen 
is reduced to a minimum by oper- 
ating with zero draft in the furnace 
or even with a slight pressure over 
the hottest part of the furnace, thus 
preventing an infiltration of air. 

For the second condition the com- 
plete and proper mixture of products 
of combustion is brought about by 
the stoker itself, by maintaining a 
uniform fuel bed over the entire grate 
and admitting air to all parts in pro- 
portion to the rate at which the com- 
bustible gases are liberated. 

A comparison of the scale produced 
on the billets with the hand-fired 
grates and that produced with stoker 


(Concluded on Page 723) 





FIG. 1—SIDE VIEW OF FURNACE SHOWING THE CHARGING END, PUSH-OUT DOOR AND STOKER. 
SHOWING A BILLET ON THE CON VEYOR PASSING 
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Industrial Furnaces 


A Treatise on the Design, Construc- 
tion and Function of Modern 
Melting, Heating and Treating Units 
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Chapter I (Continued)—Historical Background of Modern Furnace 


ARLY blast furnaces’ burned 
EK charcoal but in time the 

depletion of the forests be- 
came so. serious. that legislation 
was enacted forbidding further cut- 
ting of the timber. The _ only 
recourse then was to burn coal, In 
1686 a man named Plot experimented 
with raw coal as a fuel for Dlast 
furnaces. In 1730 to 1735 Abraham 
Darley burned coke in a_ furnace. 
Whether this was a blast furnace 
or not is open to question but the 
furnace assuredly was of that type. 
lt is certain though that coke was 
burned in the blast furnace at Dowlais 
works in Wales, as an analysis is 
given of the coal from which the 
coke was made. The coal analyzed 
as follows: 


Element Per cent 
Carbon ...... inhiusidenacnsshaipheltanaeckageldeie dina kp eeiebae 80.4 
DI, ... iconcnssmbbebhdelnici teoscneiancorvellllins 5.7 
Nitrogen ccussicpsteb eblocvencniasoiiesmmambinaiie’ | 
BI scactvocdarscpngocdikeecaccuidevacsdetetndbisteades dice 0.9 
SE SII, oo ncecceresancenbunapseenniacpresinhabeiaanne 6.5 
MINIEM UE SIU ceccroscacnne consnaadpuitnaneedapteacnabinirante 66.0 


England and Wales in 1788 produced 
from 53 furnaces 48,200 tons of pig 
iron. These furnaces burned coke. 

In addition to the types of <ur- 
naces thus far discussed many others 
embodying the same principles were 
built. The differences in these fur- 
naces were in details of construction. 
As the lines were changed and a 
more economical type of furnace 
evolved, a corresponding change in 


the composition of the metal resulted. . 


The aim was to secure a malleable 
iron, or steel, but each successive 
change in furnace structure produced 
a less malleable metal and one closely 
resembling cast iron. The. blast fur- 
nace proved most economical but the 
product was high in carbon and ex- 
tremely brittle. To refine. or malle- 
ableize, this metal it was necessary 
to develop a furnace of a different 
type from any heretofore operated. 


This requirement was met by the 
introduction of the puddling furnace 


as invented by Henry Cort in 1784. 
Cort’s furnace was to the age in which 
it was introduced, what the open- 
hearth furnace is to the present era. 
Fig. 8 shows the early: puddling fur- 
nace. Here for the first time the bath 
of metal was separated from the fuel 
bed and this assisted in the production 
of a purer metal. As originally con- 
structed the puddling furnace de- 
pended on natural draft as a source 
of air supply but later forced draft 
was applied under the grates. The 
metal, before the process was under- 
stood, showed wide variation in the 
quality of the iron as well as in the 
quantity of fuel consumed. Kinnear 
Clark states that the furnaces in the 
North of England carried a tempera- 
ture of 2900 degrees Fahr. and con- 
sumed, in a single puddling furnace, 









































From Percy's Metallurgy of Iron and Steel 


FIG. 6—ELEVATION (LEFT) AND TRANS- 
VERSE SECTION (RIGHT) OF A 
CEMENTATION FURNACE 
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2688 pounds of coal per ton of iron 
produced. Pig iron charges ranging 
from 500 to 600 pounds were worked 
at one time. Two hours were re- 
quired to work a heat. 

From the furnace the balls of drip- 
ping iron were carried to the squeezer 
and then rolled into flats. These flats, or 
bars, were cut into lengths of about 
3% feet and a pile formed. The piles 
varied in length and height accord- 
ing to the ultimate product desired. 
For rails a pile 3% feet long, 7 
inches wide and 8 inches high was 
formed. It was necessary to heat 
these and for this purpose another 
type of furnace, shown in Fig. 9, 
was demanded. Piles of the size 
mentioned were heated in this furnace 
and were ready to roll 60 minutes 
after being charged. The weight of 
the individual pieces was 448 pounds 
and 36 were worked in 12 hours. 
Only four piles could be charged at a 
time as the area of the hearth was 
only 12 square feet. The metal loss 
was about 80 pounds and the coal 
burned per ton of iron charged was 
approximately 785 pounds. Heat dis- 
tribution in the two types of fur- 
naces was as follows: 

Puddling Heating 


furnace ‘urnace 

per cent percent 
Directly utilized.................cccceeeere 4.5 9.5 
Recovered by steam generation 33.0 33.0 
Total fuel utilized .................. 37.5 42.5 
CN I ia 53.0 38.0 
INNES DMD ssc suscdeescinannepencinncs 9.75 19.5 
OCG Teak -WaOG  cccscsticscatornctitests 62.75 57.5 


An interesting side light on the 
iron of that time is pointed out by 
Fordyce. When rubbed the iron had 
a slight smell and it imparted to the 
tongue a peculiar astringent taste 
called chalybeat. 

The iron from the puddling fur- 
nace was exceedingly malleable, but 
low in carbon, and, hence, inapplicable 
for many purposes which could be 
served by a metal of higher carbon 
content. Steel would satisfy this want 
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From Mill's Technology of Fuel 


FIG. 7—SECTION THROUGH THE CENTER OF A SIEMENS FURNACE WHICH SHOWS 
A CROSS SECTION OF THE REGENERATORS BELOW 


so the cementation process was de- 
veloped and effected the conversion. 
The furnace, shown in Fig. 6 in which 
the process was carried out, resembled 
in outward appearance the kilns for 
heating pottery. 
Steel by Blister Process 
The iron bars, 3 inches wide and 


%-inch thick cut to appropriate 
lengths, were packed in chests or 
troughs, each bar being surrounded 


by either charcoal or soot. Two chests 
8 to 15 feet long and from 26 to 
86 inches wide and deep holding 8 
to 12 tons of iron, were placed ‘in 
each furnace. A fire grate was built 
in the center and beneath the chests 
and was so constructed that firing 
could be accomplished from either end 
of the grate. In heating the bars 
it was imperative that a uniform 
temperature be maintained through- 
out the chamber in which the chests 
lay. Holes in the ends of these 
containers permitted access so that 


bars could be withdrawn and the 
progress of carbonization determined. 
Blisters formed on each bar and the 
character of these indicated the depth 
of the carbon penetration. Six to eight 
days were required for the trans- 
formation of the iron into moderately 
hard steel. 


Undoubtedly the development of the 
regenerative method of heat recovery 
by Frederick Siemens in 1856 did 
more to advance the art of steel manu- 
facture than any other invention, not 
excluding that of Sir Henry Bessemer, 
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From Truran’s Iron Manufacture of Great Britain 
FIG. 8—CROSS SECTION OF A PUDDLING FURNACE SHOWING THE HEARTH AND 
FLUE ARRANGEMENT 
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Priority of invention in the ease of 
Siemens was contested in a manner 
similar to that of Bessemer for it 
was claimed the regenerative prin- 
ciple had been discovered by Stirling 
and applied to a hot-air engine in 
1817. 

Today all open-hearth as well as 
many heating furnaces have regen- 
erators and these have made possible 
the economical production of steel in 
large quantities. In 1861 William 
Siemens applied a gas producer to a 
regenerative furnace and thus. the 
utilization of a gas direct from coal 
became a fact. The adoption of the 
regenerator and the gas producer revo- 
lutionized the making of steel and put 
the industry on a quantity basis. The 
original Siemens furnace, to which the 
gas .producer was applied, is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 7. 

The patent specification for Siemens’ 
furnace contained the clause that it 
would be heated by oneor more fireplaces 
so that his first conceptions of the 
manner of applying his novel prin- 
ciple underwent considerable modi- 
fications in later designs. A com- 
parison of the furnace shown in Fig. 
7 with a modern 100-ton open-hearth 
furnace reveals the advance made in 
quantity production from one unit. 


Another type of furnace, which has 
had paramount influence in the manu- 
facture of tool steel, was that for 
the melting of steel in crucibles, 
Samuel Lucas in 1791 secured a patent 
for making cast steel in air-tight 
melting pots and in 1800 Mushet 
obtained his patent for manufactur- 
ing steel in crucibles. The furnace 
of Mushet’s time held one crucible 
which was placed on a bed of char- 
coal, or coke, supported on grate 
bars. This practice is extinct today 
where small quantities of metal are 
melted. In England the bloomery, 
which derived its name from the Sax- 
on word, blooma, meaning mass or 
lump, operated on the same principle 
as the catalan forge but with more 
advanced practice. 


Many Furnace Types Discarded 


Many other types of furnaces were 
constructed during the period covered 
in the foregoing discussion, some of 
which played important roles. The 
furnaces of M. Sudre furnished steel 
for the French government during the 
reign of Emperor Napoleon. These 
furnaces were patterned along lines 
similar to Cort’s puddling furnace ex- 
cept a preheating chamber followed 
the melting chamber. The product 
was a steel of excellent quality. When 
the metal reached the melting stage 
it was covered with a layer of glass 
to afford protection from oxidation 
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and the injurious effects of sulphurous 
gases. 

A survey of past practice reveals 
the fact that most of the develop- 
ments of late years have been re- 
finements rather than innovations of a 
basic character. Thus the use of air- 
cooled walls and the preheating of 
the, air was embodied in the furnace 
of Boetins. This furnace melted glass 
and iron and served purposes where 
a high temperature was demanded. 
The walls and roof of the coal gasify- 
ing chamber were built with passages 
into which air entered from the ash 
pit and, being heated, was discharged 
into the combustible gases as they 
flowed into the heating chamber. The 
saving in fuel over other types of 
furnaces was 10 to 35 per cent. 


At various times attempts have 
been made to perfect some form of 
rotating or revolving furnace but the re- 
sults have not encouraged extensive 
use. In 1868 Danks experimented 
with a rotating puddling furnace at 
the plant of the Cincinnati Railway 
Works. This furnace had a capacity 
of 300 pounds of metal per heat. It 
was developed with the object of 
eliminating the irksome labor re- 
quired in puddling. The success of 
this furnace was so promising that, 
in 1871, a delegation from the Iron 
and Steel Institute of England came 
to the United States to investigate 
its possibilities. After some years it 
was abandoned. 

The Pernot furnace flourished for a 
short period but it too went the way 
of others of its type. In this design 
the principle was similar to the open 
hearth except the hearth was circular 
in form and revolved on a _ vertical 
axis inclined 5 to 6 degrees. The 
bath was agitated and portions of the 
hearth were uncovered during each 
revolution. Pernot furnaces were op- 
erated in this country at the works 
of the Cambria Iron Co. at Johnstown, 
Pa. The product, it was claimed, 
could be malleable iron, puddled steel 
or cast steel. In 12 hours 7691 
pounds of rough iron was produced 
with a fuel consumption of 2332 
pounds of coal per ton of output. 

In more recent years the Wellman 
and Campbell tilting open-hearth fur- 
naces were put in operation and these 
have been successful. 

A sad commentary on the lives of 
many of the men, whose names have 
been mentioned in this review, and 
who devoted their time and resources 
to the promotion of the iron and 
steel industry is that they died in 
poverty. Others reaped the benefits 


that should have been theirs and in 
frequent cases these benefits were 
secured by unscrupulous means. 


Corrugated Pipe Idea 


Born in Drug Store 


A drug store in Crawfordsville, Ind., 
was the birthplace of tlie idea for 
corrugated iron culvert that was pat- 
ented just 30 years ago. The city en- 
gineer, Stanley Simpson, noted the 
corrugated cardboard wrappings 
around bottles, and thought culverts 
and drain pipes could be strengthened 
by corrugating them. 

He mentioned the idea to James H. 
Watson, the town’s sheet metal man- 
ufacturer, and they both set to work. 
Their first effort was directed to cor- 
rugating the metal pipe lengthwise, 
results were disappointing, and Simp- 
son abandoned the enterprise. Wat- 
son persisted; he corrugated sheets 
and then bent them into shape, with 
the corrugations around the circum- 
ference of the pipe. His patent was 
issued May 5, 1896, and in apprecia- 





largest since the summer of 1923. 
The gain for the month was 1.1 per 
cent. The iron and steel group laid 
off about 100 men out of 25,823. 
Twenty-five industries are increasing 
their working forces this month. 


Heating Furnace Fired 
Mechanically 


(Concluded from Page 720) 
operation shows a reduction in scale 
of 30 per cent. This does not include 
the gain due to a much smoother 
finished product as a result of less 
scale. 

Due to the limitations of the roll 
capacity it is impossible to realize 
any increase in furnace capacity except 
as relates to continuity of service and 
a better quality of product which 
two factors have increased the ton- 
nage about 10 per cent. 

The stoker feeds the coal into the 
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From Percy's Metallurgy of Iron and Steel 


FIG. $—VERTICAL SECTION OF A FURNACE USED FOR HEATING PILES OF 
MUCK BAR 


tion of where he got the idea he 
gave Simpson a half interest. 

The story is told in a booklet is- 
sued recently by the Armco Culvert 
and Flume Manufacturers’ association, 
Middletown, O. The first corrugated 
culvert made by Watson and placed 
under public roads near Crawfordsville 
was dug up in 1924, and were found 
to be in good conditions. Eighty-five 
per cent of the culverts that he in- 
stalled 30 years ago are in service. 

Watson died in 1900; other men ac- 
quired his and Simpson’s_ patent 


‘rights, and with the manufacture of 


an iron by the basic open-hearth proc- 
ess, and the formation of a manufac- 
turers’ association, the industry has 
grown to large proportions. The cul- 
verts withstand tremendous weight 
due to equal distribution of pressure, 
on the same principle that the cor- 
rugated cardboard kept the bottles of 
cough syrup from breaking. 


The number of workers employed 
by 100 typical manufacturing indus- 
tries in Cleveland in August was the 
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center of the furnace, moves it toward 
the dump grates at the side and de- 
posits the refuse on the dump grates. 
The power operated dump grates per- 
mit the refuse to be removed fre- 
quently and easily without lowering 
the furnace temperature enough to 
slow up production, while with hand- 
firing it is difficult to clean the fire 
without retarding production. 

The advantages of stoker firing 
include approximately a 20 per cent 
saving in coal; approximately a 30 
per cent reduction in scale; the fur- 
nace equipped with the stoker pro- 
vides heated billets for twice the 
roll capacity that was served with 
the hand-fired furnace; and billets 
are heated uniformly and thoroughly 
and, due to less scale, the finished 
product has fewer blemishes. 


The American Iron association was 
organized at Philadelphia in 1855. 
Its name was changed in 1864 to 
the American Iron and Steel asso- 
ciation, and later to the American 
Iron and Steel institute. 
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Stockyard of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J.,showing the facilities for handling 
raw materials 


Opens Pipe Foundry in East-I 


Specialty Gray Iron Shop Is Equipped To Obtain High Production of Centrifugally 
Cast Pipe with Minimum Amount of Labor—Crane Runways of Suspended 
Type Permit Large Floor Area—Description of New Unit 


By E. C. Kreutzberg 


OLLOWING the development of of the particular product withthe least tion throughout the working hours. 
Fie: scale production of cast- amount of labor and overhead cost. With respect to the saving of labor, 
iron pipe by the deLavaud centri- The equipment has been so located the company has not made any de- 
fugal process at its Birmingham, Ala., as to assure uninterrupted produc- finite announcement. It may be 
works as described in IRON TRADE stated, however, that a comparison 
Review of Sept. 27, 1923, the United of the number of men to be seen 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry , around the sand-casting plant and 
Co. enjoyed an increasing demand those. at work in the new deLavaud 
for this product which necessitated | division affords a definite impres- 
the creation of additional capacity. sion, particularly in view of the 
From a _ geographical standpoint it amount of tonnage produced by the 
was decided that the best location for old and new methods. 
this additional capacity was at its At present the new plant. at 
Burlington, N. J., works. This new Burlington comprises eight  centri- 
deLavaud plant at Burlington, located fugal machines, of which five are 
on the Delaware river immediately operated regularly. These five ma- 
adjacent to the old sand-cast pipe | chines have a total output of ap- 
plant, recently was completed and | proximately 1200 lengths of 4 to 12- 
now is in operation. inch pipe a day. Three of the units 
This new plant commands attention are devoted to the production of 
as one of the finest specialty gray- 4 to 6-inch pipe. The other five 
iron shops in the United States. It produce 8, 10 and 12-inch diameters. 
was designed by the company’s en- In désigning and constructing the 
new plant, provision was made for 
the installation of additional facilities 
as needed in order to meet the in- 
creasing demand for centrifugally 
cast pipe. As a matter of fact, the 
velopment of large production by this units now in operation comprise 
method at Birmingham, a plant half of the expected ultimate capacity. 
has .been evolved which is fitted in 41) pipe is TESTED FOR HARDNESS BY ' The space held in reserve is sufficient 
every way to get out high output A SCLEROSCOPE to accomodate eight additional de- 


gineering department and erected un- 
der its direct supervision. Based 
on the experience with the original 
experimental deLavaud unit at 
Burlington and later with the de- 
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VIEW OF A COMPLETE DELAVAUD MACHINE FOR MANUFACTU RING CAST-IRON PIPE. THE UNIT IS ROTATED BY DIRECT- 


Lavaud machines and all accessory 
equipment. 

The buildings comprising the new 
deLavaud department at Burlington 
are of brick and steel, with large 
window areas for lighting and ven- 
tilation and with roofs of book-tile 
protected by felt and asphalt com- 
position covering. Some of them have 


CURRENT MOTORS 


but most of the floor space is paved 
with vitrified brick. In addition to 
being of the most substantial con- 
struction, the buildings have been laid 
out to insure continuous and balanced 
movement of production through all 
stages from the material yard to 
the shipping department. The heart 
of the plant is the foundry, 375 x 120 


but without any intervening wall, is 
the annealing building 370 x 60 feet. 
Four sheds for cleaning, coating and 
testing the finished pipe, each 200 x 
40 feet, are immediately south of 
the annealing building. Immediately 
north of the foundry and integral 
with it are two cupola houses, one 
106 x 66 feet and the other 53 x 66 


concrete floors in whole or in part, feet. Adjoining it on the south side, feet. 








Cast-Iron Pipe Made in N. J. in Early Eighties 


1667, the present site of the United States Cast 

Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. was owned and oc- 
cupied by a Peter Jegou. Here he kept a home for the 
accommodation of those traveling from New Amster- 
dam to the lower province. It was at this house that 
George Fox stopped on the night of Sept. 10, 1672 
while on his religious tour. He described the place as 
one from which the Indians had driven the inmates 
and from which on the following day his party was 


Bove: the settlement of Burlington, N. J., in 


paddled across the river to an island called upper 
Dimidock and from there to the mainland. 

In 1866 Andrew McNeal purchased about 131 acres 
of this land for the purpose of building a pipe 
foundry. Although the first pipe to be cast in this 
country probably was used in the Philadelphia water 
system in 1801, this foundry of McNeals may be re- 
garded as one of the forerunners of. the pipe industry 
in the United States. 

To lead up to the construction of the foundries at 
Burlington, N. J., it is necessary to trace lightly the 
history of cast-iron pipe in this country. A molder 
and coremaker, Mark Adams, had a small foundry at 
Weymouth, N. J., where -he made pipe for the Phila- 
delphia water system as early as 1810. From 1830 a 
large quantity of the pipe cast in this country was 
made at Millville, N. J., in the foundries of David 
Wood. It was here that Andrew McNeal and R. D 
Wood, brother of David Wood, became associated. It 


was in Millvilie that John McNeal and Walter Wood 
grew up as boys together. Later John McNeal and 
R. D. Wood built a foundry at Florence, N. J., for 
their sons, Andrew McNeal and Walter Wood. About 
1866 there was some disagreement-and McNeal with- 
drew with about $30,000. 

He then came to Burlington, bought the previously 
mentioned land, and constructed a substantial foundry. 
The stone for shop No. 1, which was built about 1872, 
was brought from Lambertville, N. J. In 1876 shop 
No. 2 was built and in 1886 the erection of shop No. 3 
was completed. Although in 1888 this company was 
known as the McNeal Pipe and Iron Works it was 
given the name of the McNeal Pipe & Foundry Co. in 
1890. At this time pipe from 1% to 48-inch diameter 
was cast and the combined daily melting capacity of 
the foundries was about 200 tons. 

The name of this company changed many times 
from the date of its establishment until it became 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
John McNeal and Sons were followed in 1876 by the 


‘firm of McNeal and Archer. It was from this firm 


that the city of Boston bought pipe in 1879. They in 
turn were succeeded by A. H. McNeal and Brother 
who were shortly followed by A. H. McNeal. At this 
time about 250 men were employed at the works. From 
1890-1896 the company increased the size of their out- 
vut to 60 inches and also made flanged and flexible 
ioint pipe. 
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North of the cupola houses 








and extending to the bulkhead line 
of the Delaware river is the ma- 
terial yard. In addition to these main 
portions of the plant, there are num- 
erous accessory features which will 
be mentioned later. 

One of the most impressive fea- 
tures of the new plant is that the 
crane runways all are suspended from 
the roof trusses. As a result the 


foundry presents the unusual spectacle 
of a total floor area of 375 x 180 
feet, unbroken by a single column. 

Materials are brought to the plant 


tracks are narrow gage and are em- 
ployed for loading pig iron and scrap 
into charging skips. These tracks 
are equipped with scales for weigh- 
ing the contents of the skips. 

The cupolas are equipped with charg- 
ing chutes into which the contents 
of the skips are discharged by the 
traveling cranes. Coke and limestone, 
however, are forked by hand into side 
charging doors; for weighing these 


materials the charging platform is 
provided with scales. Positive pres- 
sure blowers, direct motor driven, 



















(RIGHT)—VIEW OF THE 
COREMAKING DEPARTMENT 
IN THE EAST END OF THE 
ANNEALING BUILDING. THE 
HEAD CORES ARE RAMMED 
AUTOMATICALLY 


in Delaware river barges or in rail- 


road cars. Spanning the material 
yard are three overhead traveling 
cranes. These have a span of 50 


feet and a travel of 200 feet, which 
enables them to command the cupola 
charging floors at one end and the 
river wharf at the other end. Most 
of the pig iron is received in barges, 
from which it is unloaded by magnets, 
A large tonnage of pig iron and scrap 
also is unloaded by magnets from rail- 
road cars. The material yard is 
traversed by seven tracks. Five of 
them are standard gage, for receiving 
pig iron, coke and limestone. One 
of these tracks is on an elevated 
trestle where coke and limestone may 
be unloaded from cars with hopper 
bottoms. Two of the material yard 
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are located in a totally enclosed 
blower room directly under the charg- 
ing floors where they are easily ac- 
cessible. 

Four cupolas comprise the present 
melting equipment. They operate on 
alternate days, making two active 
every day. They pour continuously 
into reservoir ladles having 12,000 
pounds capacity each. These are 
mounted on wide-gage tracks so that 
each ladle may be moved from one 
cupola to another. The reservoir 
ladles..are tilted electrically and the 
iron, as needed, is fed into pouring 
ladles which are transported by cranes 
to the casting floors. Each of the four 
cupolas has capacity for melting 20 
tons of iron an hour. The shell 
diameter is 96 inches and the diam- 





eter inside the lining 70 inches. A 
monorail system with cast-iron 
buckets has been installed at the 
rear of the cupolas for receiving 
the slag. These monrails are in the 
form of two loops, each loop serving 
two cupolas. The slag buckets, when 
filled, are moved to the other side 
of the loop and their contents dumped 
into hopper cars. The latter than 
are rolled out to the dump and 
emptied. In front and to the side 
of the cupolas is a steel rack equipped 
with pig molds. Into these molds 


(LEFT)—BATTERY OF SIX 
ELECTRICALLY-CON- 
TROLLED OVENS BUILT IN 
A SINGLE UNIT FOR HEAT- 
ING THE CORES. EACH OV- 
EN IS 16 FEET LONG 











iron remaining after the days 


any 
operation is poured from the bull 
ladles so that this surplus iron again 
may be available in convenient form. 

The overhead foundry cranes, pre- 
viously mentioned as being suspended 
from the roof trusses, are five in 
number. Two 5-ton cranes, with 50- 
foot span, transport the molten iron 
from the reservoir ladles of the 
cupolas to the tilting ladles at the 
spigot end of each of the deLavaud 
units. Directly over the machines 
is a 5-ton crane with 15-foot span 
which is employed for charging the 
molds in the machines. Two 5-ton 
cranes with 45-foot span receive the 
hot pipe from the deLavaud machines 
and transport them to the battery of 
electrically controlled annealing ovens. 
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Editorials 





Leaders for Three Decades 


HILE each anntal convention and exhibi- 

W tion held by the American Foundrymen’s 

association is considered an important 
event in foundry circles, the meeting to be held in 
Detroit during the week of September 27 prom- 
ises to be by far the most remarkable of the long 
series. Foundrymen from many points on the 
globe are on their way to the convention city, and 
the exhibition of foundry equipment and supplies 
will surpass previous shows. 

About 100 delegates from Europe will attend. 
This is significant evidence that the efforts of 
American foundrymen to foster international 
good will among foundrymen are succeeding be- 
yond expectations. It is a tribute to the casting 
industries of both hemispheres, because no other 
manufacturing group has progressed as far in 
developing international relations. 

The Detroit meeting also is unusual in that it 
promises to be the largest yet held. Coming as 
it does on the thirtieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the association, this banner convention em- 
phasizes the noteworthy success that has attended 
practically every effort of the organization. 

In reviewing the achievements of the associa- 
tion, one must. remember that it serves a limited 
industry. The scope of its activities is necessar- 
ily confined to the interests of those who make 
castings and of those who supply equipment and 
supplies. For this reason, its steady growth dur- 
ing the 30 years is unique in that it reflects the 
development of the foundry industry, rather than 
the expansion of the association by venturing be- 
yond its original field. 

The bare fact that the American Foundrymen’s 
association for years has held a place in the first 
rank of American technical organizations, coupled 
with the great significance attached to the De- 
troit meeting, indicates that the conservative, 
constructive, yet ambitious policy of that body is 
sound. Its officers and members are to be con- 
gratulated on the continued success of their 
efforts. 





Another Steel Record Established 


EARING out early predictions, steelmaking 
in 1926 is setting up new records. The first 
half year production eclipsed the previous 
best half in history by nearly a million tons and 
now another record has fallen. During the three 
months of June, July and August, the output ag- 


gregated 11,406,291 gross tons and constituted the 
highest tonnage made in any previous summer 
period. During these three months of 1918, a 
War year, approximately 11,030,000 tons was 
made, and this stood as the former record. The 
increase is about 376,291 tons, or 3.4 per cent. 
In 1925, the year which holds the record for an- 
nual production, the three-month output was only 
9,709,921 tons. 

During the first eight months of 1926, ingot 
production amounted to 31,916,175 gross tons, 
which compared with the 28,888,541 tons of 1925, 
was a gain of 3,027,634 tons, or 10.5 per cent. 
Average daily production for the year was 154,- 
184 tons, against 139,558 tons for 1925. Opera- 
tions in the current year have averaged 85.87 per 
cent of theoretical capacity, while last year the 
average was only about 80 per cent. 

Any doubt as to 1926 establishing a new mark 
for a whole year has vanished, for average opera- 
tions during the next four months would have to 
fall below 65.5 per cent to endanger such a record. 
In other words, to equal the 1925 total, it is nec- 
essary to produce in the next four months, only 
12,224,563 tons, or an average of 3,056,140 tons 
per month or about 117,500 tons per day. At the 
moment there are no indications of slackening 
production for the balance of the year, a state- 
ment which is well borne out by the sharp upturn 
in the operations of August. Statistics for that 
month showed production to be at the rate of 
154,022 gross per day, the highest for any August 
in history, and of operations averaging 85.78 
per cent. 





Employe Stock Holdings Increasing 


PPROXIMATELY a billion dollars worth of 

A stock in corporate enterprises in the 

United States is held by employes of those 
concerns. 

A list of 22 industrials and public utilities com- 
piled by the New York Trust Co. shows 315,497 
wage earners owning 4,258,470 shares, with a 
present market value of $454,963,382. This rep- 
resents only a conspicuous portion of employe 
stock holdings. 

The ifidustrial relations section of the depart- 
ment of economics and social institutions of 
Princeton university determines the value of 
stock held by wage earners of this country as 
$700,000,000. It is practically impossible to de- 
termine the exact number of employes, the num- 
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ber of shares they own and the market values. 
If to the known number of wage earners be 
added those office workers who own or are buy- 
ing stock it is probably no exaggeration to place 
the total value at close to $1,000,000,000. 

In addition to the 315,497 workers listed by the 
New York company as actual owners of stock 
there are 173,000 other employes of the 22 com- 
panies named who are buying 650,000 shares, 
principally represented by shares in the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

It requires no stretch of the imagination, from 
these facts and general observations, to recog- 
nize that this is a nation-wide movement extend- 
ing to a majority of the substantial enterprises. 
It has become the rule, rather than the exception, 
for these companies to offer employes stock. 





“By-Product Pig Iron” Directs Market 


OES pig iron produced as a “by-product” 

dominate the merchant iron market? Many 

furnace operators believe it does. Recent 
establishment at Troy, N. Y., and Everett, Mass., 
of blast furnaces with by-product coke ovens in 
eonnection to make them profitable, emphasized 
the economic conditions in the industry in the 
East. Furnaces farther west felt a similar urge 
years ago, despite their more favorable location. 
Most of the merchant pig iron sold at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
southern Ohio, southern and eastern districts is 
made with by-product coke, and even in the valley 
districts the market is largely directed by those 
companies having their own by-product coke 
plants. 

When merchant pig iron and by-product coke 
are made by the same interest, the iron often 
is considered the real by-product, while the prod. 
ucts of the coke ovens are the mainstays of oper- 
ation. The manuacturer of pig iron operating 
his own ovens and selling or using his coke oven 
gas and blast furnace gas has an advantage vari- 
ously estimated at $3 to $7 per ton of pig iron, 
depending on gas and power values. 

The. advantage is gained through the sale of 
gas, electric power, motor fuel, ammonia sulphate, 
tar and slag. Allowing for all items of cost and 
depreciation, the profit from these by-products, 
in the making of one ton of screened coke, needed 
for one ton of pig iron, is from $2.90, in a low 
market to $7 under most favorable conditions. 

What this means in competition with pig iron 
made with beehive coke is apparent. Materials 
and assembly cost at a typical, large, modern plant 
using beehive coke, aggregate $15.33, valley. The 
conversion cost is approximately $1.75, relining 
25 cents, depreciation 50 cents, a total of $17.83 
per ton of iron. If interest on working capital 
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and on furnace capital be added the cost is 
brought to substantially $19.38. 

The furnace having by-product ovens, selling 
gas and electric power to municipalities and in- 
dustrial users under long term contracts, in addi- 
tion to the profit from other by-products from 
the coke ovens, can view fluctuations in pig iron 
prices with comparative equanimity. However, 
it is forced to produce pig iron, and if a merchant 
producer, it must sell it; therefore, the increas- 
ing dominance of the market by by-product pig 
iron. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 
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Government Overloaded 


HILE no people has managed to go without gov- 
W ernest history is one long record of the rise 

and fall of peoples; and of government after 
government for each people. Indeed, there is no one 
thing so firmly established by history as the sure and 
certain decadence and fall in due time of every govern- 
ment; yet 1 have nowhere happened to see the plain and 
simple reason for such failure pointed out by the his- 
torian. 

It is, in my belief, merely that government is, neces- 
sarily, the largest and most difficult of human _ under- 
takings, even in its simplest and most primitive form— 
tending always to overgrowth; whereas nature on its 
part abhors overgrowth, and destroys it. In our day of 
great states, vast peoples, and huge cities, the simplest 
government operates on such a giant scale, and in so 
many different fields of effort, as rapidly to outgrow the 
mental powers of the man or men at the top. For there 
can be but one government in the normal community; 
and like every living organism, that government can 
obey but one head, in order that its various parts shall 
co-ordinate; yet the brain of man can work only so fast 
and so far. 

In overgrowth, in overloading the mental power of its 
executives, lies its inevitable breakdown, decay, and 
death; for government, like other living things, cannot 
keep on growing forever, and when sound growth ends, 
death begins. 

Even during its heyday government never functions as 
as economically, man for man, as private or 
commercial organization; and for the same old reason— 
overload of personnel and red tape. There is indeed no 
such thing as efficient government, measured by com- 
mercial standards of efficiency. In private industry, car- 
ried on for profit, the cost of overload and red tape is 
prohibitory; cannot stand it, and it is cut 
out. To simplify work and concentrate it in the fewest 
hands is vital to success. But with government, not 
run for profit, paid for by taxation increased to 
cover whatever the cost may be—often carefully camou- 
flaged to hide that however excessive—it is well- 
nigh impossible to check its overgrowth, or to hold its 
vast and varied activities down to the measure of 
human managing capacity—CHARLES NORMAL Fay, in 
his book, “Too Much Too Much Taxation.” 
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“Miracle City” Host to World’s Foundrymen 


HIRTY years ago “the 
a seusle of means” in the 

states near the Great 
Lakes used to go to Detroit 
“to see Belle Isle,” and “to 
rest up.” It was a beautiful, 
quiet little town, green and 
inviting, on the edge of the 
river, a place for the older 
folks to spend a vacation with cousins, and to 
relax. Thirty years ago in another city, Phila- 
delphia, then a giant compared with Detroit, the 
American Foundrymen’s association was organ- 








Foundrymen on Way to Detroit 
Page 697 


ized. The association has had 
a remarkable increase in 
membership and prestige, 
and there could not have been 
a better selection than De- 
troit for the celebration of 
this anniversary. Detroit is 
replete with industrial thrills. 
A few years ago it liked to 
to be called “the Paris of America,” but the 
spirit of work has proved its utter Amer- 
icanism. This special issue gives all details of 
the convention. 
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Outlook Good For Remainder of 1926 


BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


‘NDUSTRIAL records now available for Au- 
| gust indicate almost uniformly a _ vigorous 

tone for business. From them it is a justi- 
fiable conclusion that the rest of the year will 
find trade continuing at an active pace. The only 
perceptible danger now is that business should 
become over-confident and discard some of the 
balancing caution which has held industry upon 
an even keel for so long. 


HE August records of chief significance are 

the increases for ingot output, building con- 
struction and for wholesale prices and the de- 
cline of commercial failures. All these point to 
sound conditions and to continued activity. 


UGUST brought an increase of substantial 
proportions in the production of steel ingots. 
The daily average rate for the month was 154,022 
tons against 140,145 tons in July and 131,577 tons 
in August, 1925. The output of ingots in Au- 
gust was at the rate of 85.78 per cent of ca- 
pacity compared with 78.20 per cent of capacity 
in July and with 80.34 per cent of capacity in 
August. 


730 


HE evidence is now clear that the year will 

present a new high record for the produc- 
tion of steel. For the first eight months, the 
daily average rate of output was 154,184 gross 
tons with a total output of 31,916,175 tons. In 
the corresponding period of 1925, production 
amounted to 28,888,541 tons or 139,668 tons 
daily. 


N ORDER merely to equal the great record of 

output for ingots in 1925, the steel industry 
would have to operate at only 65 per cent of 
capacity in the remaining four months of the 
year. There is every evidence that such a per- 
centage of operations will be widely surpassed. 


N BUILDING construction there was an equally 

strong rebound in August. Measured in dollars, 
the value of August contract awards was the 
second highest ever recorded. It was exceeded 
only by the record-breaking total of August, 
1925. Contemplated building, however, dropped 
in August to 32 per cent below that of the same 
month one year ago. This indicates lessened 
activity in building, after the existing large con- 
tracts have been completed. 
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Steel Bookings 


NFILLED orders of the United States 

Steel Corp. in August reversed the up- 
ward tendency of July and declined by 60,- 
317 tons. This decrease compared with a 
gain of 124,010 tons in the preceding month. 
It was the smaliest loss reported for any 
month this year. The total orders at the 
end of August were 3,542,335 tons compared 
with 3,602,652 tons one month before and 
3,512,803 tons one year before. Because of 
the close hand-to-mouth buying in the in- 
dustry forward bookings are less significant. 









































Building Construction 


UGUST brought a sharp upturn in the 
volume of new building awards as re- 
ported for 27 northeastern states by the F. 
W. Dodge Corp. The total for the month 
was 65,713,600 square feet. This was an 
increase of 15 per cent over the July total, 
but a decrease of 15 per cent from August, 
1925. Residential awards increased nearly 
20 per cent over July and declined about 20 
per cent below August, 1925. Industrial 
awards dropped 25 per cent from July and 
increased 40 per cent over August, 1925. 
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Car Orders 


UYING of railroad cars in August dropped 

to the lowest total of this year and of 
many years. The number of awards was 152. 
This compared with 1265 in July and with 
2075 in August, 1925. This decline in rail- 
road buying probably marked the turning 
point of the year because several substan- 
tial lists are now pending, indicating more 
active inquiry on the part of railroads. In 
eight months the roads have purchased 41.,- 
485 cars against 28,693 in the same period 
of 1925. 


Bradstreet’s Index 


A eight successive monthly declines 
over a period stretching from Dec. 1, 
1925, to Aug. 1, 1926, Bradstreet’s price in- 
dex tended slightly upward, as of Sept. 1. 
The gain was small being only a fraction of 
one per cent. However, the net movement 
was fairly well distributed throughout the 
various groups of commodities. Nine out 
of 13 groups increased. The chief weakness 
in prices was disclosed by cereals and live 
stock. Industrial prices are almost uniform- 
ly disclosing a firmer tendency. 
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The Market Week 



































Markets Displaying Fall Vigor 


First Half of September Tops Like Period of August in Both Shipments and Buy- 
ing—Auto Plants Near Capacity Operations—Rail Inquiries 
Coming Out But Cars Lag 


clusively that the surprisingly active steel 

market of July and August was not at the ex- 
pense of the upturn normally looked for at this 
season. Considering all districts, specifications, 
shipments and new orders thus far in September 
have been heavier than in the first half of August, 
which in turn topped July. At this time there is 
every indication that this gait will carry through 
the remainder of the month. 

Save for the lagging structural shape and 
freight car markets, all departments of the iron 
and steel industry appear invigorated. Automo- 
bile makers at Detroit are operating at or near 
capacity and their purchases of steel forecast 
continuance of this rate through October. A 
let down in November and December is antici- 
pated, but this has been a year of surprises in the 
automobile industry. 

Inquiry for standard railroad rails approxi- 
mating 1,000,000 tons has made its appearance, 
bearing out the belief that the railroads would 
place their 1927 track material requirements 
early to insure the desired delivery. Two of the 
larger western carriers are understood to be in the 
market for nearly 200,000 tons each. Chicago 
rail mills expect to close on 600,000 tons shortly. 
Rail mill operations, which have been declining 
since 1926 contracts were worked off, probably 
will pick up next month and contribute toward 
maintenance of the present high rate of opera- 
tions of the steel industry. 

Steelworks operations continuiung 
unchanged at slightly over 85 per 
cent, September output of steel 
ingots would seem to be on a 
parity with August, which with 
4,004,583 tons was the best month since April.-In 
general, the production of steel ingots thus far in 
1926 is 30 days ahead of the corresponding period 


Qpasivery is on the way to proving con- 


Ingot Record 
Probable 
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of 1925, the record year, while the make of pig iron 
is about 20 days ahead. Only a severe slump—a 
recession to an average of less than 65 per cent 
for the remainder of the year—can head off a 
new high ingot record. The decline of 60,187 
tons in the August unfilled tonnage report of the 
Steel corporation has caused no apprehension, 
short-range buying having unbalanced this barom- 
eter somewhat. 

Fourth quarter buying of finshed 
steel has acquired momentum in 
the past week, especially at Chi- 
cago, but the volume of a buying 
movement is absent. Tonnage 
users continue to sound out the market but, on 
finding producers generally firm on the advanced 
prices now being quoted, a majority have withheld 
committing themselves. There is a general feel- 
ing that finished material will be no higher in 
the fourth quarter and supplies no tighter. Among 
small and moderate-size users there has been an 
increasing tendency to cover. At Chicago fourth 
quarter inquiry in the past week has been double 
that of the preceding week. Producers feel more 
sure of their price position than a week ago. 
Makers of full finished, or auto- 
mobile, sheets have announced the 
second advance of $2 per ton in 
three weeks. The change from 
No. 22 to No. 20 gage as the 
base was tantamount to an increase of $2 and 
now the new base has been raised $2. The leading 
independent maker at Chicago has advanced all 
sheet prices $2 per ton. 

Jobbers in practically all districts have either 
followed the new sheet bases and differentials or 
will shortly do so. The leading maker of sheets 
continues to operate at more than 90 per cent. 

Inquiry for pig‘iron has been expanding, but 
an unusual buying movement is not in prospect 


Contracting Is 
Slow 


Sheet Prices 
Still Rising 
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because some melters are covered for the last 
half year. Eastern furnaces have advanced 50 
cents and a stronger tone is evident at Buffalo 
and in the valleys. 

Capacity operations at the lapwelded pipe mills 
still fall short of satisfying demand from the oil 
country. Some inquiry has been repressed by 
the undoubted inability of makers to ship pipe 
in time for laying before winter, nevertheless 
backlogs have lengthened slightly. 

The IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen 
leading iron and steel products this week is 
$37.78, which compares with $37.76 last week and 
$37.61 one month ago. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 













Sept. 15, Aug. June Sept. 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $19.76 19.76 20.76 21.01 
BIS. WRUIGT  sricseecernmnscsimesiantlocssindibiigniane 17.00 17.50 17.75 18.25 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. ........ 20.75 21.00 21.75 20.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh............ 19.26 19.26 19.76 20.51 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .........ccecseccosseeseee 21.00 21.00 21.10 21.10 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ............. 21.00 21.00 21.00 18.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton... 20.00 19.90 19.50 19.50 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace .............0++ 23.00 22.75 23.00 23.00 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Phila. ............ 22.26 22.01 22.76 21.86 
Malleable, valley .. 17.50 17.50 18.00 18.75 
SES, COMUIEND .acisnirarsoresstocsenhipnintaniniiaphion 21.00 21.00 21.10 21.10 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago............ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh........ 19.01 _ 19.26 19.86 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 92.79 92.79 119.79 
“18 to 2.26 silicon. *°2.28 to 2.78 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS  ...cccsscecree 3.25 2.85 2.70 3.45 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS  .........000000 4.25 3.60 8.75 4.20 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 36.00 386.00 34.25 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 86.00 86.00 36.00 35.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 85.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  ..........ccccsccccccscseees 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh  ............ccssseereseeee 2.00 1.90 1.95 
Steel bars, Chicago ............ pinisiensisiaiibaiad CTY 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .......... SAM 2.27 2.22 2.27 
Iron bars, Philadelphia  ............ssescee 2.27 2.27 2.22 2.12 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill  .........ccccccssccsnses 2.00 2.00 2.00 1,90 
SRO,  PURUMMURTIEN - acicnecesecésscssomontecsteniestoet 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.90 
Beams, Philadelphia  .............ccccccccssceeeesee 2.27 2.32 2.22 2.17 
en. - CMIIINND 2s cesnsieenevseeseatiocisequiton 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh  ...........c.sscses 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...........c-serrs 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.07 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 3.00 3.10 3.10 8.15 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.30 2.35 2.30 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Pittsburgh 3.85 4.30 4.30 4.20 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago ........... 3.15 3.25 3.35 3.35 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago ... 2.45 2.45 2.55 2.45 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago ... 4.00 4.45 4.55 4.45 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  ...........cccsccccssesees 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Wire nails, Chicago  .........cccccocssoccrscsseces 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ......... 17.75 15.85 19.00 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ......... ints 16.75 15.25 17.25 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ‘ 14.00 12.65 16.46 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa..... 17.26 17.00 18.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ......... aA 14.75 12.65 17.06 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .........cccsceecceesees 17.256 15.10 19.00 








Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Stee] Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvarized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 

Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


‘Tine Woes Cae: 15, TURD ictcciiicsssciicccconsett $37.78 
mie, Cree EE, GSO  scicinscinrcccteisittnceniectencisementionn 37.76 
One month ago (August, 1926) .........ccccccce sescesenseneees 37.61 
Three months ago (Jume, 1926) .........cccccccccccssenereeesenees 37.69 
One year ago (September, 1925) 0.0... 0 ..ccccccccoseseeccesses 37.35 
Ten years ago (September, 1916) ..............cccccccccsssesseee 39.97 
Thirteen years ago (September, 1913)............:cccc00v 25.55 
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Late News Flashes 


Chicago Ingot Output Still at 84 Per Cent 

Chicago, Sept. 14.—Steel ingot production in 
this district is holding at 84 per cent, with 25 
out of 36 steel works blast furnace stacks active. 
The Illinois Steel Co. is operating eight of its 12 
stacks at Gary, eight of its 11 at South Chicago 
and one out of four at Joliet. 





Valley Steelworks at 90 Per Cent 


Youngstown, O., Sept. 14.—Steel mill operating 
rates in this district this week have attained al- 
most if not quite 90 per cent as an average. Open 
hearths are active to the number of 44 out of a 
total of 53 independents, while 119 independent 
sheet mills are operating out of a total of 127. 
The United States Steel Corp. subsidiary plants 
in the valleys have 28 open hearths active out-of 
30. Pipe output is around 90 per cent. 





Will Replace Sheared Plate Mill 

New York, Sept. 14.—-Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa., will replace its 84-inch sheared plate 
mill built in 1871 with an 84-inch 2-stand mill 
arranged in tandem. The roughing mill of the 
new installation will be 2-high reversing and the 
finishing mill a 4-high or back-up mill. Special 
attention has been given in revising the layout 
to insure accurate shearing production. The new 
units are scheduled for completion early in first 
quarter. 





Blows Out Stack for Repairs 

Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 14.—To make repairs 
and meet general conditions of the market, 
Woodward Iron Co. has blown out one'of its blast 
furnaces and has sold the probable make of 
another furnace for a short period ahead to the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. for steel- 
making. Three stacks will be kept in operation 
on foundry iron to meet demand in open market. 

Thirteen blast furnaces are making foundry 
iron in Alabama, eight on basic and one on ferro- 
manganese. 





Fall Outlook Is Not Dimmed 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Between 80 and 85 per 
cent remains the general average for steelmak- 
ing in this territory. The Homestead and Du- 
quesne plants of the Carnegie Steel Co. remain on 
a relatively high basis; the plate and structural 
mills are increasing their tonnage, and bar mills 
are maintaining a steady gait. The outlook for 
fall is entirely an optimistic one. In the nearby 
districts, some of the companies, including the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. and other pipemakers, 
are short of steel. 
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Semifinished Material 

















Pittsburgh, open-hearth ........ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer _............. 85.00 
YOUN GZBtOWD cenrevcececereeeereceree enmeene 35.00 
EIIIEES -. jctsictinctnsccntcpseendctactoece 40.30 
icago 85.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh .................. 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia . 44.80 to 45.80 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $36.00 
OUND. cccccorsrserssesinnosrnericcs 86.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh $35.00 
Youngstown 85.00 
WIRE RODS 
TR EE 44.00 to 45.00 
TIL," sinisdsedeeemeensblcdanansbenpiiion 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 
Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 


0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 


SKELP 
Grooved  BkelQ nsec ccceccesccescccorseses 1.90c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 


Structural Shapes 




















Pittsburgh ...... 2.00¢ to 2.10c 
Philadelphia . 2.22¢ to 2.82¢ 
New York 2.24¢ to 2.34c 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.19¢ 
OS aS ee 2.15c to 2.25¢ 
Steel Plates 
EE RI Sears Se 1.90¢ 
RE a 2.22¢ 
kh ee 2.24c 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
III ©. dieainciecssussiinanseoveninnininnebes 2.09¢ 
Birmingham 2.05c to 2.15c 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel .............. 2.00c to 2.10c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality ie 2.15¢ 


2.22c to 2.32¢ 
. 2.24¢ to 2.34¢ 
2.10¢ 


Philadelphia, soft steel 
New York, soft steel 
Chicago, soft steel 







Cleveland, soft steel ...... : 2.19¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel 2.15¢ to 2.25c 
San Francisco, soft s 2.60¢ 


”, 8.006 to 4.50¢ 











Pittsburgh, reinforcin ing 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Youngstown, reinf. billet. base 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel ....... 2.00¢ 
Mill rail steel  .........0.- .. 1.85¢ to 1.95¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron wu» 2.22¢ to 2.82¢ 
New York, common iron ....... 2.24c to 2.34¢ 
Chicago, common iron ........... 2.00c 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

7. eee 2.500 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

and under 2.500 
Bands, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 2.80c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh, stamping quality, 

over 6 in. 2.30¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under ¢ inches -66e 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50c 








Cold rolled strip > 
coils, 1 inches and wider 
by 0.1 and hea 
base, Pittsburgh .. 8.60¢ to 3.60c 
Worcester, Mass. . $.90c 
Chicago 8.90¢ to 4.05c 


Cold Finished Steel 


Cold Snfehed sod bars, drawn, 
or . 
B a iestnatigeniainnin 2.500 
sdieidmgpincemniitagncenines 2.150 
Sel chatting. éaraed and pol- 
ished Pittsburgh, Chicago : 
Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher 


than Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 
Pittsburgh or Chicago 
Series— 





Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Rails, Track Material 


dard henoomear 

Standard open-h’th = mill 
Relaying rails, St. Louis...... 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ...... 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mills...... 
Angle bars, Chicago base .... 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh .... 
Spikes, small ‘railroad, 7-16- 

inch and smaller, 
Spikes, boat and barge, 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago 
Track bolts, Pitts. ween ie 


$48.00 

48.00 

24.00 to 31.00 
28.00 to 25.00 
34.00 to 36.00 
2.75¢ 

2.80¢ to 2.90¢ 
3.10¢ 

2.90¢ 

8.90¢ to 4.25¢ 


Track bolts, Chicago ................ $.90c 
Tie plates, Chicago ................ 2.35¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 
Te Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 
Wire nails 2.65¢ 
Galv’d nails 





smaller than 1- 











inch 4.900 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
Annealed wire 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire “No. o “gage 8.10c 
Barbed wire, painted ............. 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ...... 8.85c¢ 
Polished stapl 8.10c 
Galvanized stapl 8.85c 





Coated nails, 100 pound kegs, subject to 


ecard of extras Sept. 1, 1926, over regular 
wire nail base. 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 


ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.08 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 


there; Duluth $2 higher, Worcester, Mass., 
and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 
Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 24, Pittsburgh, base ........... 3.00¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.32¢c 


Indiana Harbor 3.10c to 3.20c¢ 
24, Chicago, delivered . 8.15¢ to 3.25¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
, Pittsburgh 
, Gary base 
GALVANIZED 
, Pittsburgh, base 3.85¢ 
24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.17¢ 
24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.95c to 4.05c 
24, Chicago, delivered 4.00¢ to 4.10¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
, Pittsburgh, base 2.80c 
, Philadelphia, delivered 2.62c to 2.72c 
), Gary, Indiana Hartor 2.40c to 2.50c 
Chicago, delivered .... 2.45¢ to 2.55c 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
Pittsburgh, base ........ 4.30c to 4.40¢ 
Pittsburgh, base........ 4.25¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 

Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
“Tin plate, coke base $s.50 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents “higher. 
Long terneS, bAaSE ..........c.cccccseees 4.65 
*This price is subject to quantity difter. 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 8-inch butt steel ......... 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ............ 30 18 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, III, 
2 points less and $4 ton higher. Chi- 
cago delivered 2% points less and $5 per 


, Gary, 


3.15¢ 
8.25¢ 





ton higher. : 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Diseeunts—Carleads 4 Points 
Stee Bf to 89)-tnch ob. Pittsbergh Mills 
8 68 
mes: FB 4 4%-inch.... :” 


Seamless het” ed, 8% to $i4-inch 4 46 off 

Additional discounts of seven 5 per cents 
being allowed for carloads and six 5 per 
cents for less-carload, on Japanned steel. 
On seamless hot rolled several additional 
5 per cents are allowed. 


Chain, Piling, Cut Cut Nails 
Chain, l-in. proof co 

Sheet piling base, Pitistured 2.250 to 2.300 
Cut nails, c. L, f.0.b. mills...... 2.80¢ 





Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 48.20 to 50.20 
Over 24-inch, Chicago 45.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham 43.00 to 44.09 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m 39.00 to 40.00 
Four-inch, New York ............ 56.60 to 57.60 
Six-ineh and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham base $110.00, 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 


vee scesreee 


Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 
Nuts and Bolts 
F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 


land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 











$4.00 off list 

Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$4.40 off list 

Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
$4.10 off list 

Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
fk yf. eee eee $4.10 off list 


Cold punched U. §, S, semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and larger...... 


75, 10 and & off 
Cold punched U. S. S 





8. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9 /16-inch and smaller 


80, 10 and 6 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. 
-inch and larger....75, 7 10 and 6 off 
Co finished S. A. E. i 
9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 





(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter 
Rolled thread .........ccccesseesees 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes)................ 60 and 10 off 


Eagle carriage bolts ee list) 


65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Ey eerie 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ....50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
Cut thread , 10 and 5 off 
Lag screws ... “a 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 3 ‘and 7 heads ilieense 


50 and 10 off 
All other standard heads .. 
eocibebenuatel 50 and 10 off plus. “20 ‘per cent 
Tap bolts 80 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nutzs...... 
50, "10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuta iow 


10 and 5 off 
Blank bolts 

















sqsidebnatienainisted 50, 10 and 16 off 

Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 

Stove bolts, 80 and 10 off plus 2% off in 












































bulk. 
Tire bolts ...... 60 and 6 off 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED 
Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 
S.A,E. U.8.8. 
Castellated Slotted 
% $ 4.40 4.40 
5/16 6.15 5.14 
6.20 6.66 
7/16 7.90 9.00 
10.10 10.50 
9/16 18.80 14.20 
17.00 17.80 
28.60 24.00 
86.00 86.00 
55.60 58.00 
1 89.00 00 
1 126.00 181.00 
1 183.50 188.50 
1% 210.00 210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 














Milled 86 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 86 and 6 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.50c to 2.60¢ 

— rivets, carloads, 
(i caieaaeilitsiacisninttiaimieantiiniiioas 2.60¢ to 2.75c 


Chicag 
**Rivets, ° 1 iéineh and small- 
er, Pittsburgh Cleveland, 70, 
to 70 and 10 off. 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smaller 
Chicago ........ 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


10 and 5 








Cast Iron Water Pipe Washers 
Prices per net ton Wrought c¢.l., Chieago dist....$6.40 to €.50 off 
Class B Pipe Wrought c.l., Pitts. dist............ 6.75 off 
cssssseretsceeeeensb1.20 to 52.20 Lock washers, f.0.b. factory....86 to 90 off 
ee 
1926 
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Pig Iron 


Melters Shew More Interest 





in Fourth 
Quarter Needs—Some Inquiries for First 
Half—Stronger Tone Apparent 





ORE interest on the part of melters who 
fourth quarter re- 
quirements is the feature of the pig iron 
buying movement 
fourth quarter, a 
large tonnage remains to be purchased, and some 
not keen for fourth quarter 
business now are competing for it sharply. A 


“have not closed for 
market. 
cluded 


While the July 
considerable iron for 


makers who were 


melters’ stocks generally are low. 

Producers’ stocks in many di- 

rections are heavy, but are being 
reduced, because several merchant in- 
terests are shipping more than they 
are making. Sales are slightly more 
numerous. Inquiries have improved, 
although the majority of them are 
small. The price situation is prac- 
tically unchanged, but important in- 
terests look for an advance of at 
least 50 cents within a week or two. 
The Walworth Mfg. Co. bought 4000 
tons, including 1500 to 2000 tons 
of No. 1 foundry iron, paying $18 for 
the base grade, fo.b. Pennsylvania 
furnace, having a $1.26 freight rate. 
The buyer also took 300 tons of malle- 
able. Another purchaser divided 1000 
tons of malleable between a valley 
steelworks furnace and a valley mer- 
chant producer at $18, valley. The 
same sellers shared alike an order 
for 750 tons from Salem, C., for No. 
2 foundry, and a larger tonnage from 
another interest on the same basis. 
Another valley merchant producer 
sold 400 tons of No. 2 iron at $18, 
valley, and several smaller sales at 
the same level. A producer maintain- 
ing $18.50 reports no sales. A price 
of $17.50 still is available in at least 
two directions. Small sales of besse- 
mer iron are noted at $18. One inter- 
est sold a total of 500 tons of besse- 
mer at $19, valley. Two inquiries for 
basic are current, one from the Na- 
tional Malleable Castings Co. for 5000 
tons, and one from _ middle __in- 
terests for 10,000 tons. Some makers 
are holding basic at $17.50, but one 
merchant stack still quotes $17, valley. 


New York, Sept. 14.—Demand 1f0r 
pig iron in this territory again 1s 
broadening. Business placed during 
the past week aggregated 10,000 to 
15,000 tons. New inquiry before the 
trade involves 5000 to 10,000 tons and 
feelers which are being put out in- 
dicate that there will be considerable 
additional inquiry shortly. Eastern 
Malleable Iron Co., the Crane Co., the 
General Electric Co. and Abendroth 
Bros. have bought heavy tonnages 
for the fourth quarter. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry iron continues firm 
at $21, base, furnace. Nothing lower 
than $19, base, furnace is heard on 
Buffalo iron. Prices of eastern New 
York state and New England iron 
are firmer; the present range is $19 
to $21 and the lower figure now is 
exceptional. Moore Bros. Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has out an inquiry for 


Prretiers’ stock Sept. 14.—Pig iron 


in- 


around 500 tons of foundry and 
bessemer iron. The Mystic furnace, 
near Boston, is expected to go into 
blast before the end of September. 
Foreign iron continuues firm and the 
offerings are small, . 
Boston, Sept. 14.—Eastern pig iron 
ORUUROUATALLESaHONAUENELE NO AueNU ned rtd 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 





















Bessemer, valley $18.00 to 19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh  ........cccsscserees 19.76 to 20.76 
Bese, VOU wcincnctdinemakiane 17.00 to 18.00 
Basic, Pittwbeerd a | = sccccnecceecsstnsncesicus 18.76 to 19.76 
Banpio,:- IGS ccciciccnscenbciatscietitecinaass 19.00 to 19.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa.........cccossee 20.75 
Malleable, valley  .....cccccccscccccecsssesesece 17.50 to 18.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh  ......... ccs 19.26 to 20.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland . 19.50 
Malleable, Chicago ......... a 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo _........... - 19.00 to 20.00 
Malleable, del., eastern P « 22.26 to 22.75 
No. IX, Eastern del., Phila. ......... 22.76 to 23.39 
No. IX, Buffalo 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Cnicago ... - 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, Valley  .....ccccccocccocees 17.50 to 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh................ 19.26 to 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo .......... 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............+ 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ........ 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 20. 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland .... 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila ........ 21.76 to 22.39 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater .... 22.89 to 22.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila. .... 22.26 to 22.89 
No. 2X, east N. J., tidewater .... 22.89 to 23.26 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 23.90 to 24.65 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston ...... 23.91 to 24.41 
Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 19.50 to 20.50 
India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 

ered Cars, Boston  ......cccccccccccssees 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham. 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati 24.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham 21.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati ...... 24.69 
No. 2 Alabama, Philadelphia 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, Chicago .........es0 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, Chicago (barge 

and rail) 26.18 
No. 2 Alabama, Boston (rail and 

WALEE) dcccictsnignsicciabeena 27.91 
No. Alabama, Cleveland  .......:cccccs 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, St. Louis ..... ee 25.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace . 22.50 to 28.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila 27.67 to 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey C .. 28.04 to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ...... .. 28.42 to 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern P@........ccccseses 20.75 
Gray forge, val. del. Pittw............ 18.76 to 19.26 
Low phos., standard, valley ...... 27.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila. .... 24.26 to 24.76 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace........ 23.0€ to 24.00 
*Low phos., English (neminal) .... 24.01 to 24.61 


Charcoal, Birmingham 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago .......... . 

Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $24.50; 6 per cent $25.50; 7 per 
cent $26.50; 8 per cent $27.50; 9 per cent 
$29.00; 10 per cent $31.00; 11 per cent $33.00; 
12 per cent $35.00; 13 per cent $37.06; and 
14 pet cent $39.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
12 per cent $37.00; 18 per cent $39.00; 
14 per cent $41.00; 15 per cent $44.00; 16 per 
cent $46.00; 17 per cent $48.50. 


29.00 to 30.00 
29.04 





*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
SMU 
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few melters seeking to take advantage of the 
present market are inquiring for first half sup- 
plies, but makers genera 
that period. While $17.50, base, valley, has not 
disappeared as a weakening factor in the foundry 
iron market, a larger number of sales are noted 
at $18. Only two small merchant furnaces are 
offering at $17.50. 


are not quoting for 


prices have advanced and the market 
in New England is firmer than it 


has been in many weeks. Buffalo 
furnaces have ceased pressing the 
market. The Wickwire Spencer Steel 


Co. expects to blow out its furnace 
during the coming week, and covers? 
other heretofore active furnaces 

either down or plan to blow out in 
the near future. A 50-cent advance 
has been made by furnaces at Port 
Henry and at Troy, N. Y., and also 
by the new furnace at Everett, Mass. 
The present range for No, 2X iron, 
(2.25 to 2.75 silicon) delivered, is 
from $23 to $25, depending on freight 


rate. The Buffalo level for this 
grade is $19 to $19.50, furnace. - Pig’ 
iron buying is in small lots, ‘The 


Framingham Foundries Inc., Framing- 


ham, Mass., is in the market for 
500 tons. 
Buffalo, Sept. 14.—Pig iron sales 


include only fill-in lots, practically all 
consumers in this district having cov- 
ered their third and the’ greater 
portion of their fourth quarter needs. 
Merchant offerings are diminishing and 
furnace stocks now include only special 
analysis foundry iron and basic. Buff- 
alo makers say they will not shade 
$20 in this district. Operation has 
been increased to a total of 15 to 21 
stacks. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 14.—Inquiries for 
pig iron total 15,000 to 20,000 tons, 
including that from the Muncie Malle- 
able Co. for 6000 to 10,000 tons. 
Others involve 100 to 300 tons. Sales 
in the past week aggregated several 
thousand tons. The International Har- 
vester Co., after purchasing 1000 tons 
of northern foundry for Springfield, 
O., placed an order with a lake fur- 
nace for 1500 tons for Richmond, Ind. 
The Hertenstein Co., Columbus, is re- 
ported to have bought 400 tons of 
malleable. A leading seller here 
booked 600 tons of 8 to 9 per cent 
silvery iron. Prices are unchanged 
with northern iron quoted at $20, 
Ironton, and southern at $21, Birming- 
ham. The Marting Iron & Steel Co., 
Ironton, is relining its Etna stack, 
preparatory to blowing out its Ironton 
furnace for repairs. 


Cleveland, Sept. 14.—Some melters 
are asking for pricés on pig iron for 
first quarter and first half, but fur- 
nace interests view present prices as 
minimum and decline to quote that 
far ahead, believing nothing can be 
lost by waiting. Among inquiries is one 
for 6000 to 10,000 tons of malleable for 

(Concluded from Page 737) 
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Coke 


Market Responding to Seasonal 
Influences — Connellsville 
nace Grade $3.25 Minimum 


Fur- 








kets, while continued demand for coal for export also is 


G iets, wi influences are tending to strengthen the coke mar- 


exerting an effecti 
$3.25, 


several districts. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Despite ex- 
panding beehive oven operations prices 
retain their recently acquired strength, 
and additional firmness is manifested. 
One producer sold 15 carloads in three 
directions in the spot market at $3.40. 
Single carloads occasionally are avail- 
able at $3.25, minimum. When larger 
tonnages are wanted, however, $3.50 
must be paid, and some operators 
want $3.75 or higher. The trade still 
sees the influence of demand for coal 
for export. Dealers translate the $2 
mine-run price now obtainable into 

.85 or $4 for coke. Also approach- 
ng winter is bringing increased use of 
crushed coke for domestic purposes. 
One or two blast furnace inquiries 
still are pending. Practically all steel- 
works business is closed. Some first 
drawings and also medium sulphur 
heating coke, are selling around $3.15. 
The foundry melt has been reduced in 
many directions. A few small lots of 
foundry coke are moving at $4.25 to 


Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Sept. 
4 was 132,980 tons, compared with 
130,310 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, Sept. 14.—A moderate in- 
crease in demand for foundry coke 
is reported in New England. Spot 
sales of West Virginia by-product 


coke are being made in the dis- 
trict. The New England Coal & 
Coke Co. and the Providence Gas 


Co. report good demand for by-prod- 
uct foundry coke at $12, delivered. 

New York, Sept. 14.—Consumption 
of coke in this territory continues 





heavy. Consumers are covered by 
contracts and spot demand is only 
fair. The market on coke of blast 
furnace quality continues strong at 
asrrmsevenvennencrnerenvarnsniyetrsuundnnerrrass ery cusneeuucnaerveemrrmyvanannavuastresvatetensaeeaqesvistaeneentie 
. 
Coke Prices 
Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville furnace . $3.25 to 3.50 
Connellsville foundry es Se, Je 
New River foundry 2.0.0.0... 6.50 to 7.00 
New River furmace  ...........c:ccccc000 4.50 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace ................ =. 4.00 
Wise county foundry ............00... 4.50 to 5.00 
DEN “ROUND “vocchctscccssccovanstnencsie 5.50 
By-Product 

Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del........ $9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens................ 9.76 
Foundry, New England, del............ 12.00 
Teg go aaa 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Tll................ 10.00 
Foundry, Birmingham ...................... 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del............ 10.25 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky. ............... 7.50 
Foundry, Portsmouth, 0. ..........c.cccccrcesse. 7.50 
erm gu tau Mu 
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minimum. Recent large steelworks 
closed. Demand for by-product foundry coke has 


Connellsville furnace coke now is held at 


have been 
increased in 


inquiries 


$3.50 to $3.75, Connellsville, for 
September and October’ shipment. 
On spot beehive foundry coke, the 
market continues $4 to $5, Connells- 
ville, depending on the brand and the 
average is around $4.25. On _ by- 
product foundry coke, the market is 
unchanged at $9.59 to $10.77, de- 
livered at Newark and other north- 
ern New Jersey consuming points. 

St. Louis, Sept. 14.—Foundry coke 
demand holds up remarkably well, re- 
flecting the continued melt through 
this district. By-product ovens are 
operating at or near capacity, and 
are shipping most of their output. 
There has been some reordering by 
melters in the West and Southwest 
who presumably had covered their en- 
tire requirements earlier in the year. 
Prices on all grades are firm. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 14.—With _in- 
creased demand for by-product found- 
ry coke and domestic grades the mar- 
ket is stiffening. Indications are that 
bookings this month will double last 
month’s volume. Demand for furnace 
grades is lagging. Production has 
been increased 25 per cent in the Wise 
county and New River districts since 
Sept. 1. 

Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 13.—Inde- 
pendent coke producers in this district 
are selling their product steadily, the 
quotation being around $5.50 for con- 
tract foundry coke and $6 for small 
spot lots. Local consumption shows 
signs of improvement. All by-prod- 
uct coke ovens in this district are in 
operation. 





Ferroalloys 








Deliveries Heavy—Consumption Larg- 


est in Six Years 


New York, Sept. 14.—Heavy de- 
liveries continue to be made on ferro- 
manganese contracts. From a con- 
sumption standpoint, the past sum- 
mer has been the best in six years. 
There are no signs of any let-down 
in consumption this fall. As _ prac- 
tically the entire trade is under con- 
tract, new transactions are restricted 
to occasional carloads for spot ship- 
ment. On this material, prices range 
from $88 to $95, duty paid, tidewater. 
The situation is the same in spiegel- 
eisen as in ferromanganese. The en- 
tire production is going into consump- 
tion without delay and there is no 
surplus. Sales involve occasional 
spot carloads which are bringing $34, 
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to 21 per cent 
The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
which now has one furnace active at 
Palmerton, Pa., expects to place the 


furnace for the 19 
grade. 


second furnace there in blast on 
spiegeleisen in October. 

Special ferroalloys are unchanged 
but tungsten ore is stronger, partly 
on account of the greater uncertain- 
ty of getting wolframite from China, 
A sale is reported as high at $10.90 
a short ton unit, but some might be 
had about $10.65. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Ferroalloys 
are quiet. No new inquiries are 
coming out for ferromanganese, 
Specifications while halted in some di- 
rections, keep up well in others. Fer- 
rosilicon consumption shows no let- 
down and specifications are active 
on 50 per cent contracts. Prices 
are unchanged. The National Tran- 
sit Pump & Machine Co., Oil. City, 
Pa., issued an inquiry recently for a 
single carload of 10 to 12 per cent 
ferrosilicon and a small quantity of 
ferromanganese. Other inquiries oc- 
easionally appear and are closed at 
the quoted market levels. From $88 
to $95 is the range of domestic mar- 
ket prices, with $100 quoted on Eng- 
lish material. Spiegeleisen still is 
scarce on the 19 to 21 per cent grade, 
but apparently plenty of the 16 to 19 
per cent can be had. Some users of 
the former have adjusted their prac- 
tice to utilize the lower grade until 
furnaces can be brought into pro- 
duction again. The price situation 
is strong at $33 to $34. 


Is in Structural Field 


After an absence of two years the 
McMyler-Interstate Co., Bedford, O., 
manufacturer of cranes and handling 
equipment, is returning to the fab- 
rication of structural steel. Its struc- 
tural shop has a capacity of 800 to 
1000 tons monthly. No erecting will 
be done. 

The first successful application in 
this country of the Siemens furnace 
for puddling iron was in 1869 at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


i Tee 


Ferroalloy Prices 


+Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 

cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resales ............. $88.00 to 100.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

SS. a eee Fey 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace or tidewater... 32.00 to 34.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent freight 

SENG. mictiiinneinsaarenncaneninineaninens 85.00 to 87.60 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 

RINE» chtincoctitetinicddbcinbient sewn 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70. chro- 

mium, 6 to & carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40. per 

cent per pound estimated, ac- 


1.00 to 1.05 





cording to analysis .................000 8.25 to 4.00 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton ............ 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, car- 

load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 

dale, Tenn., basis (18 per cent 

material) , ; : vaieni 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

GUE TURARTIRED)  nsciscrcetentennnn 122.50 

+Duty paid. 
PMU TT MMM  } 
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Plates 





Market More Active for Fourth 
Quarter—Prices Continue Firm 
—Deliveries Delayed 











L. 


ORE interest in fourth quarter requirements is shown by 

plate buyers. Inquiry at Chicago is fairly heavy; fabri- 

. cators are placing orders for fourth quarter at Pittsburgh, 
at 1.90c, and about half the users in eastern territory have cov- 
ered. In some districts hand-to-mouth buying continues. Mis- 
cellaneous tonnage comprises the bulk of current business. 
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Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Fabricating 
shops are placing fourth quarter con- 
tracts for plates in fairly large ton- 
nages at 1.90c. Specifications against 
present quarter’s contracts are up to 
date, and a number of buyers continue 
to close in the prompt market. Some 
plate mills are not aggressive in seek- 
ing tonnages, and their customers are 
quietly ordering as needed. No price 
interference from eastern makers is 
being experienced. A few dredge boat 
contracts are up for attention, oc- 
casional lots of barges are let, but 
gas holders and other large plate 
tonnage propositions are held in 
abeyance. Deliveries are about four 
weeks deferred. 

Boston, Sept. 14.—Steel plates at 
Boston are firm at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
or 2.265c delivered. Much _ bridge 
and pipe work is in prospect. 


New York, Sept. 14.—Plate con- 
sumers in this territory continue to 
take good tonnages and new _ busi- 
ness replaces shipments by the mills. 
The price continues firm at 1.90c, 
base, Pittsburgh, equivalent to 2.24c, 
delivered, New York. Exceptions to 
this figure are few and the market 
generally is the firmest in years. 
Fully 50 per cent of the consumers 
in this territory now are under con- 
tract for their requirements over the 
fourth quarter. About 1500 tons of 
plates are involved in an inquiry from 
the Texas Co. for five tanks having 
capacity for 80,000 barrels each. 


Chicago, Sept. 14.—Fairly heavy 1n- 
quiry for plates for fourth quarter is 
taking form, and the price is firm 
at 2.10c, Chicago. Plate bookings the 
past week aggregated 9000 tons, com- 
ing largely from oil tank builders. 
Reports are that the Missouri Pacific 
and the Wabash railroad, which jointly 
will own the 2000 cars ordered by the 
American Refrigerator Transit Co.,’ 
will build these cars in their own shops, 
and will take about 15,000 tons of 
plates, shapes and bars. A part of 
the recent New York Central car order 
to be placed in this district will take 
about 700 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars. 

Cleveland, Sept. 14.—Tonnage users 
of plates continue to place only their 
immediate requirements, finding noth- 
ing in the market situation to drive 
them to covering for the last quar- 
ter. The mills are standing on 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, or 2.09c, Cleveland, with 
a gain in confidence the past week. 
Users believe this will be the market 


over the last quarter and hence see no 
need to contract. Current require- 
ments continue heavy, probably a 
trifle more so than in August. Some 
ship repair plates have been placed, 
but the tonnage was not large. 

The Lima Locomotive Co., has di- 
vided between an eastern Pennsylvania 
and a Cleveland maker about 500 tons 
of plates for its recent New York Cen- 
tral award. Between 400 and 600 tons 
of plates will be required for a san- 
itarium, proposed at Cleveland, for 





treatment of patients under air pres- 
sure. 


| CONTRACTS PLACED 








2500 tons, 50 steel pontoons, 3 x 14 x 38 feet 
for United States engineers, Rock Island, IIL. ; 
understood to have been awarded the Mari- 
etta Mfg. Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

2350 tons, 15 barges, 11 x 26 x 175 feet, by 
Carnegie Steel Co., to American Bridge Co. 

900 tons, three 80,000-barrel tanks for Pan- 
handle district, Tex., to Riter-Conley Co. 

600 tons, five coal barges for the Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., to American 
Bridge Co. 

500 tons, dredge for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Ford City, Pa., to Dravo Contracting Co., 
Neville Island, Pa. 

350 tons, two 87,500-barrel tanks for St. 
Louis railroad, to the Pittsburgh-DesMoines 
Steel Co. 

250 tons, towboat hull for the Hillman Trans- 
portation Co., Pittsburgh, to American 
Bridge Co. 

150 tons, one 500,000-gallon elevated steel tank 
for Troy, O., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stee] 


Co. 
100 tons, elevated steel tank for Ford Motor 
Co., Chester, Pa., to Riter-Conley Co, ° 





| CONTRACTS PENDING 





250 tons, pipe line, Santa Barbara, Calif.; bids 
Sept. 15. 





Semifinished| 


— 








Fourth Quarter Require- 
ments Now Being Covered— 
Current Prices Renewed 





=—————SS 











ONSUMERS of semifinished steel are signing up for their 
Cc fourth quarter requirements or preparing to do so within 
the next week or two. Present prices are standing the test, 
and are applying generally on the new arrangements. There seems 
to be a disposition to cover more fully for the quarter’s needs of 


semifinished material. 


Buyers prompt in their releases. 
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Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—New inquiries 
for semifinished are lacking, but a 
number of users of sheet bars are 
getting ready to renew their arrange- 
ments for fourth quarter. While some 
try to obtain a lower figure, they 
seem to be reconciled to $36. Billet 
and slab customers endeavor to obtain 
a lower price than $35 but no con- 
cessions are noted. Some of the strip 
mills encounter an effort to advance 
the price $1. The regular $5 dif- 
ferential over rerolling billets for 
billets of forging quality is being ob- 
tained, and these customers will make 
arrangements for the entire quarter. 
Wire rods are quoted at $45 and a 
number of users are getting ready 
to contract for one to three months. 
Skelp is unchanged at 1.90c. Speci- 
fications on contracts are up to date. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 14.—The Penn- 
sylvania railroad has placed several 
tons of billets, otherwise the market is 
quiet. Billets are $35, Pittsburgh, for 
rerollers, and $40 for forging quality. 
Most wire rod business is being done 
at $45. 

Cleveland, Sept. 14.—Contracts for 
fourth quarter sheet bars, billets and 
slabs, are being signed up by users 
at present prices. Some are reported 
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to have covered their full needs for 
the quarter. Specifications continue 
satisfactory. The McKinney Steel 
Co. is operating 100 per cent. The 
market is firm at $36, Cleveland or 
Youngstown, for sheet bars, and $35 
for billets and slabs. 

Chicago, Sept. 14.—Demand for 
small billets is less active, sales the 
past week having been confined to 
small lots totaling about 2000 tons. 
Sheet bar demand is steady. Small 
billets are held at $35, base, and $36 
is quoted for sheet bars. 


Shipments Show Loss 


Washington, Sept. 7.—-August ship- 
ments of railroad locomotives as re- 
ported to the department of com- 
merce from the principal manufactur- 
ing plants, totaled 124, compared with 
132 in July and 118 in August of last 
year. Unfilled orders at the end 
of August totaled 525, compared with 
555 at the end of July. Of the un- 
filled orders, 493 were for domestic 
and 32 for foreign account. Of the 
total domestic shipments, 78 were 
steam and five were electric locomo- 
tives. 
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Iron and Steel Ba Prices 


Cerrected to Tuesday noon. 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


sirmingham 13.00 to 13.50 


Boston (dealers)  .........ccccccccceveees " 11.50 to 12.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 . 18.00 to 18.50 
tuffalo, No. 2 -» 16.75 to 17.25 
Chicago . 14.25 to 14.75 


: 14.00 to 14.50 





Cincinnati (dealers) 


Cleveland, No. 1 .. 15.50 to 15.75 
Cleveland, No. 2 .......+.++ secreeee 14.50 to 14.75 
Detroit _...... gueveieneey date O8 Bee 
Eastern Pennsy yly ania . seeee 16.50 to 17.00 
Bethlehem delivery ............-..... 15.50 to 16.00 
New York 


x 


(dealers) (yard).... 11.00 to 12.00 
: inion 18.00 to 18.50 


Pittsburgh * 
. 14.00 to 14.50 


St. Louis ey 
No. 18.00 





OO ae OS eer 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo 16.75 to 17.25 
CRIGRBO . ccoresiecrerrccreves ..» 12.50 to 13.00 
Cleveland .» 14.00 to 14.50 
Detroit initia .. 11.00 to 11.50 
Pittsburgh . 16.50 to 17.00 
MP MIIITED | densererintbianetibahanseesdatapbeianesnbis 17.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
IDS. nicicssiaiinderantagainnsiiiteeenind .. 12.00 to 12.50 


. 10.00 to 10.50 
.. 12.50 to 13.00 
. 13.50 to 14,00 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland sian 
Eastern P ennsylvania. - os 
Pittsburgh . 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis 9.00 to 9.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 








Chicago 8.25 to 8 

Cincinnati 7.50 to 8.00 

Detroit 6.75 to 7.25 
9.00 to 9.50 


St. Louis ae 
“RAILS, “SHORT 
















STEEL 
a pra 13.00 to 14.00 
Pare: .. 17.25 to 17.75 
ne .. 17.25 to 17.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) _....... ... 18.50 to 19.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) .. 15.50 to 16.00 
BETS — cccececcnccecccsevishinbioninns . 15.50 to 16.00 
BE, EONS cccccccevscdsassterseiennngeneee 16.75 to 17.25 
STOVE PLATE 
Bibremnbena et —ccsecasvevcoserssiesensvesosenes 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (consumers) 14.00 to 14.50 
EN eae 15.50 to 15.75 
ES reer 14.75 to 15.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net) ...... 10.00 to 10.50 
EE 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit (net tons) ...... 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.00 to 14.50 
New York (dealers) 11.00 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh  ....cccocerreccess 14.00 to 14.50 
OS een 15.00 to 15.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ..............+ 17.00 to 17.59 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 21.00 to 22.00 


Pitts. billet and bloom crops 22.00 to 22.50 


Cleveland, billet and bloom 
GRID: cccocvsianbereciciannncimnvanmeineiiis 19.00 to 19.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 
Chicago 14.00 to 14.50 





Pittsburgh — .. 13.00 to 13.50 
St. Louis . .. 14.00 to 14.50 
KNUCKLES, ‘COUPLERS, SPRINGS 





CRE | cccascesesevttnnreetntettnecnee .. 17.25 to 17.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 18.50 to 19.00 
yo... a . 19.50 to 20.00 
eae 15.00 to 15.50 


FROGS, CUES, GUARDS 


IEG... ... i cccnncupegugeiemenncdinnen 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 12.00 to 12.50 
ee eee ee 15.25 to 15.75 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

16.50 to 17.00 
. 16.25 to 16.75 
15.00 to 15.50 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham $12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) 11.50 to 12.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 13.50 to 14.00 








Buffalo, No. 2 5.50 to 16.00 
Chicago, No. 1 .75 to 15.25 
Chicago, No. 2 .25 to 14.75 
Cincinnati, No.1 (dealers) .... 12.00 to 12.50 
Giewetemd, NO, 2: scoscssyqesesee 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania © .............. 17.50 to 18.50 


New York, No. 1 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 


Pittsburgh, No. 2 


(dealers)... 


~»- 14.50 to 15.00 
. 18.00 to 18.50 





St. Louis, No. 1......... ” 18.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 14.00 to 14.50 


WROUGHT 
(dealers) 
Pennsylvania ....... 


PIPE 
. 11.00 to 11.50 
. 15.50 to 16.00 


Boston 
Eastern 


SITE. - :idlidtetneiesdiinghamesmensmateabid 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) ........ . 12.00 to 12.25 
YARD WROUGHT 
ESSE EE ERAN TT Ue 12.00 to 12.50 


Pennsylvania 16.50 to 17.00 


BUSHELING 


Eastern 


Buffalo . 16.75 to 17.25 





Chicago, NO. 1 ccccccccccccccsoccscsccvsess 12.60 to 13.00 
OS OS Spencer . 9.00to 9.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers)... 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleveland, No. 1. .. atts . 11.75 to 12.25 
Cleveland, No. 2. ............ .. 11.75 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1. ......... . 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis No. 1 . 12.25 to 12.75 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 





i ES ee Sa 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston ‘ 8.50 to 9.00 
Buffalo . 10.75 to 11.25 
a Ng IR ER ARTS Fs 7.75 to 8.00 
Cincinnati 7.00 to 7.50 


(deale 2s) “ 
esrcocecenee . 11.00 to 11.50 
8.75 to 9.25 


13.50 to 14.00 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


New York (dealers) ............0.. 9.75 to 10.25 
Pittsburgh Tides . 13.25 to 13.75 
Ss RIE cece canedhasehanmtatibigitesenctabe 8.00 to 8.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) .......... 15.50 to 16.50 
Birmingham (plain) _................ 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical)  ........:cccse 10.50 to 11.00 
joston (dealers) whebceitbteenen’ “EY ee 
NET eee een 12.00 to 12.50 


11.50 to 12.00 
7.50 to 8.00 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 





a eee . 11.75 to 12.25 
Detroit parinddemnlieomiestecdpesinesion + OOO Bae 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (c her m.) < 00 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) ................ 5 to 10.25 
apne eiaiestesese 13:00 to 13.50 
St. Louis 11.25 to 11.75 
2 ae arn ae eae Tae 13.50 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 















Boston (dealers)  .......ccccsceseeees 8.00 to 8.50 
IID. inteseshtinstsadatsinmabuny 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati 7.00 to 7.50 
Cleveland 11.75 to 12.25 
PED SFE ET EIR ee a 9.00 to 9.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 13.00 to 14.00 
New York (dealers) _................ 9.75 to 10.25 
I 13.00 to 13.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
eS eer: 9.75 to 10.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 9.00to 9.50 
i: SEINE -thibietishcnniihcmescetonetnnntetenes 11.00 to 11.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
IID Actichaisiinhitnagedbiadsiadtesuoucinoninnnnb ions 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago (net) . 14.25 to 14.75 
ee eee .. 13.50 to 13.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 14.00 to 14.50 
New York (dealers) . 11.25 to 12.00 
i BAREND” aeastiieni cen 15.00 to 15.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) 10.00 to 10.50 
SIND | citnexescssdindiseninn . 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago ... . 9.25to 9.75 
Cleveland (under 10 in.)........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) .......... 12.50 to 13.00 
MINED <sntailimeinnibatecantiacnataceanteinint Rade y >to 9.25 
INNIS. «- .caccctilit icsenaerseuakatidnionpiiihens 14.00 to 14.50 
FORGE SCRAP 

Boston (dealerS) — ......ccccccccceseee 9.75 to 10.25 
SEN nssinnl ccsttliathemnmeta . 18.50 to 19.00 





Eastern Pennsylvania 14.50 to 15.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago (net) 20.00 to 20.50 
a eS eee 21.00 to 21.50 


Iron Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 





Menten (GOATS) cocunqnnenne 9.50 to 10.00 
SNEED schnasiosnctcededeRasdetesnvansakians 13.50 to 14:00 
Chicago . 12.50 to 13.00 
| ee Se 12.50 to _ 
Eastern Penr 14.00 to 14.5 
Pittsburgh . 15.75 to 16 25 
Be PEED) cnkealnnbicliciniedidescasnphieetitncndetesg 11.00 to 11.50 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


STEEL 
3irmingham 
(shippi ng 


CAR AXLES 
veseeeveee 17.00 to 18.00 

18.00 to 18.50 
16.50 to 17.00 
e+ 20.75 to 21.25 
. 16.00 to 16.50 
23.00 to 24.00 
+. 28.00 to 23.50 
. 20.50 to 21.00 


Boston point) 





Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 








SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) . 16.00 to 17.00 
8 AME Te aap HE 20.25 to 20.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 22.00 to 23.00 
New York (dealers) . 17.50 to 18.00 
ee een ne ne ee 18.00 to 18.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 











Birmingham, iron .......... ...$16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (consumers) .. 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo, iF ON  xcccicccescscers -. 16.50 to 17.00 
a” eee . 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, iron .. 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicago, steel . 17.75 to 18.25 
Cincinnati pdapect 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ieedineaee 17.50 to 18.00 
New York iron (dealers) ........ 12.50 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, iron .. 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, steel .. 19.50 to 20.00 
St. Louis, iron . 15.25 to 15.75 
St. Louis, steel ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola 16.50 to 17.00 
ae .. 18.00 to 18.50 
pees --« 16.75 to 17.25 
Chicago, No. 1 mac hiner ory . 19.00 tu 19.50 


1 railroad or ag- 
sienecinstcesivesuce> PO Oar Ee 
Machinery 


Chicago No. 
ricultural 
Cincinnati No. 1 


cupola (net tons dealers).... 18.50 to 19.00 
Cleveland, cupola .........cccccccccscseee 16.75 to 17.25 
Detroit (net tons) . 15.00 to 15.50 











Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 18.C0 to 18.50 
New York, cupola (dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola 2... 16.00 to 16.50 
San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
BONED: cndsdsecncicicekampisetdlintacescemaastn 16.50 
St. Louis, reilroad  .....ccccccocccocss 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, machinery .............. 19.00 to 19.50 
WHEN stitistaguictnideriensitnbinaeasions 17.50 
HEAVY CAST 
I Gila ikine Svcd ccseastncdigticasdiocanth 15.50 to 16.50 
Buffalo (breakable) . 14.00 to 14.50 
a eS 13.00 to 13.25 
Detroit (Automobile) (net tons) 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) .................. 12.75 to 14.00 
DINAN” caihititicniindl Stcriatcacsesatcon 16.00 to 16.50 
MALLEABLE 

Boston, railroad  ..........c..cccccceeee 19.50 to 20.50 
ee eee . 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, agricultural 15.25 to 15.76 
Chicago, railroad 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

MUR H stircatinsscennbiaste tivctotacncerdeocieaen 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, agricultural .. 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, railroad ........ . 18.50 to 19.00 
pe eae 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern P ennsylvania, railroad 16.00 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad . .............00 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ............ 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis, railrond  ......ccccccccssccs 15.00 to 15.50 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 





ESD 15.50 to 16.50 
Boston (dealers) 12.50 to 12.75 
EES a Pee 17.25 to 17.75 


17.50 to 18.00 
16.00 to 16.25 
17.50 to 18.00 
13.75 to 14.25 


Chicago 

Cleveland 
Eastern 
New Y 





Pittsburgh district ........ . 18.50 to 20.00 
Be REED. enpanainiteticmndennnbincmabinats 16.75 to 17.25 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
CI, FOE | caccdedcerconersioriics 18.25 to 18.50 


Chicago, cut . 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis, No. 16.00 to 16.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 








i nai 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 19.00 to 20.00 
NINE: idciiccesessecpetsntisthisenntrsimnpenicd 19.00 to 19.50 
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Scrap 


Pause 
While Prices Stand—Consumers 
Delay Buying 


in Demand and Sales 











sumers of scrap. Demand is somewhat less recently and the mar- 


Fe eames large tonnages having been bought recently by con- 


ket is marking time. 


Consumers in most cases 
sparingly and in some cases are going into stock piles. 


buying 
Offers 


are 


usually are at less than the market, while dealers are holding 


firmly. 
Chicago, Sept. 14—While some 
highly selected heavy melting steel 
has been sold at $14.25 to $14.75, 
an advance of 25 cents over the 
price that has prevailed for the past 
month, the iron and steel scrap mar- 
ket dropped into a hole over the 
holidays and no strength in prices 1s 
apparent. Much material has _ been 
on track, and Labor day and re- 
ligious holidays helped reduce trad- 
ing activity. It is estimated melters 
now keep not more than 30 to 60 
days’ supply. 

Boston, Sept. 14.—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap has slowed somewhat 
during the past week. Underlying 
conditions are firm and dealers are 
holding to former prices, but sacrific- 


ing sales. Eastern Pennsylvania con- 
sumers have shaved 50 cents on their 
delivered price for heavy melting 
steel. 


New York, Sept. 14——With most 
larger consumers fairly well covered 
as a result of purchases a fortnight 
or so ago, and with holidays recently 
interfering with the normal routine 
of the market, trading in scrap over 
the past week has been restricted. 
Prices meanwhile are showing little 
change, with possible exception of 
clean cast borings, which are down 
slightly, holding at $9.75 to $10.25, 
New York. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 14.—As large 
shipments of scrap have not been seen 
since the spring of 1923. The tight 
condition of the market caused con- 
sumers two or three weeks ago to 
place larger tonnages than usual and 
since then an easier tone has brought 
heavier shipments by all dealers. Mills 
believe market will weaken under fur- 
ther heavy offerings. 

Buffalo, Sept. 14.—Sales of No. 1 
heavy melting steel at $18 to $18.50 
are reported to have been made at 
Niagara frontier points. These sales, 
while small, were representative and 
have established the market firmly at 
this level. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Following the 
recent purchase of heavy melting 
steel in Ohio at $18.25, a sale in- 
volving 10,000 tons or more was made 
here at $18.50. Since then scrap 
has been dull, some consumers be- 
ing unwilling to revise upward their 
offers to pay $17.75. While the mar- 


ket is quoted at $18 to $18.50, a bid 
of $18.15 on a small lot of railroad 
steel failed to bring the award. 
Cleveland, Sept. 14.—Iron and stee] 
scrap is quiet. 
resulted 


Recent buying by con- 


sumers in accumulation of 


Prices are nearly stationary. 


considerable 
longer are 


tonnage and they no 
interested. This applies 
particularly to heavy melting steel, 
While some activity among dealers 
is noted, it is limited. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 14.—Sluggishness 
characterizes conditions in iron and 
steel scrap as users are buying little. 
On the other hand, they also are 
specifying less on contracts. Despite 
lessening demand, dealers have not al- 
tered their buying prices which they 
contend are nominal. 

Detroit, Sept. 14.—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap shows no improve- 





ment. inquiry 


Dealers report little - 
from larger consumers and new busi- 


ness is for limited quantities. Dealers 
are buying only for immediate needs. 
Production continues heavy. Prices 
are weak and unchanged. 


St. Louis, Sept. 13.—-Consumers con- 
tinue to purchase scrap sparingly, and 


only for immediate requirements. 
Dealers are anxious to get more 
orders on their books. Yards are 


becoming pretty well filled, and assort- 
ments in most instances are such as 
to enable operators to supply quite 
diversified demands. The price situa- 
tion is somewhat irregular. Some 
railroad scrap, notably that recently 
marketed by the Missouri Pacific, 
brought lower prices on some items 
than preceding lists. On the other 
hand dealers are still bidding fairly 
stiff figures, and have not receded 
any in their asking prices, except on 
an occasional tonnage of distress ma- 
terial. 


Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 13.—The 
lagging market reported for the past 
six weeks in iron and steel scrap con- 
tinues, with cast the principal item. 
Heavy melting steel is low in price 
but continued absence of consumers 
holds it at $13. 





Sheets 





New Bases and. Differentials 
Accepted, Orders Placed—Full- 
Finished Again Advanced 





new bases and differentials on black, galvanized and full- 


S HEET mills and their customers are adjusting themselves to the 


finished, which generally are proving acceptabl¢ A new base 
also is likely to be worked out for metal furniture sheets. Another 
advance of $2 a ton has been named by some makers on full- 


finished. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 736 


Youngstown, Sept. 14.—The new 
gage differential schedule, which now 
has been extended by important mak- 
ers to include black, galvanized and 
full-finished or autobody sheets, seems 
to have taken hold of the trade unan- 
imously. Continued sales are being 
made in satisfactory volume by mills 
here in all the various grades for de- 
livery over succeeding weeks. Rates 
of sheet mill operations are slightly 
greater than last week. Most mills 
here are slowly adding to their back- 
logs of two to five weeks. 

The second advance of $2 a ton in 
full-finished sheets was made last Fri- 
day by important mills. By this 
means, the mills in naming 4.40c, 
Pittsburgh, for autobody sheets, No. 
22 gage, brought that branch of the 
industry to a No. 20 gage base of 
4.25c, Pittsburgh. Henceforth, with 
practically all makers the gage dif- 
ferentials adopted for black and gal- 
vanized sheets will apply. Quotations 
continue on the basis of 3.00c, Pitts- 
burgh for black No. 24 gage, 3.85¢ for 
galvanized No. 24 gage, 4.25¢ for 
autobody No. 20 gage shcets, and 
2.30c for No. 10 blue annealed, Pitts- 
burgh bases. 

Boston, Sept. 14.—Galvanized and 
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black sheets are now firmly settled 
on the No. 24 gage base at Boston. 
Galvanized sheets range from 3.80c 
to 3.90c, Pittsburgh, and black sheets 
from 2.90¢ to 3.00c, Pittsburgh. Sales 
in the past week improved nearly 
20 per cent over the previous week. 
Inquiry is good. 


Buffalo, Sept. 14.—Sheet mills now 
quoted 3.00c to 3.10c, Pittsburgh, on 
No. 24 gage black and 3.85¢c on No. 
24 gage galvanized. The latter price 
is equivalent to 4.35¢ on No. 28 gage 
where as the old price for the same 
gage was 4.20c. Considerable busi- 
ness has been taken for fourth quarter 
at the new prices, it is reported, 
Some mills are booked to the middle 
of October. 


Chicago, Sept. 14.—Steel sheet ac- 
tivity is featured by heavy spot buy- 
ing and some fourth quarter inquiry. 
Fourth quarter business is being placed 
at present quotations, Delivery in 
manufacturing sizes cannot be prom- 
ised by the leading independent pro- 
ducer before the middle of October, 
but buyers of galvanized roofing sheets 
can be accomodated more promptly. 

The Inland Steel Co. announced an 
advance in sheet prices effective to- 
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day. Blue annealed, No. 10 gage 
base, now is 2.55c; black, No. 24 


gage base, 3.25c; galvanized, No. 24 
gage base, 4.10c, all prices, delivered, 
Chicago. The Indiana Harbor prices 
are $1 a ton less. 

St. Louis, Sept. 14.—Producers and 
distributors of sheets report a con- 
tinuation of the activity which has 
featured the market for several weeks. 
Demand is well diversified. Prices 
are firm. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Opposition to 
the new sheet base and differentials 
is dwindling. Even in quarters where 
it was most expected, antagonism has 
been surprisingly limited. Sheet con- 
sumers’ orders keep up well, every 
line except car building being normal, 
or abnormally high. Jobbers are 
ordering sparingly. Many sheet mills 
have all the business they can 
handle for four, five or six weeks 
and on certain sizes delivery dates 
are even more deferred. Orders in- 
volving an aggregate of many thou- 
sands of tons of black and galvanized 
sheets have been taken with the prices 
applying on the No. 24 gage base, 
3.00c and 3.85c, respectively. Not ail 
the independent manufacturers of full 
finished automobile sheets have 
adopted the No. 20 gage 4.25c figure, 
which makes the old base gage, No. 
22, 4.40c instead of 4.30c as hereto- 
fore. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., has not done so, but un- 
doubtedly will as soon as the inde- 
pendents have acted. Metal furniture 
sheets have taken an established dif- 
ferential over No. 28 gage black. Be- 
cause no No. 28 gage was used, a 


separate base probably will be in- 
augurated. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate 


Co. has started out ,the present week 
with a 92 per cent operating schedule, 
several mills working full. Some at- 
tractive orders recently were placed 
by agricultural implement § makers. 
According to the way automobile com- 
panies have bought, they expect good 
business for a month or more. 

Cleveland, Sept. 14.—Many makers 
of high-grade sheets have adopted 
No. 20 gage as the base and other 
producers are expected to put the new 
schedule in effect this week. The 
price of high-grade stock No. 20 gage 
is 4.25c, Pittsburgh. All gage differ- 
entials applying on black and gal- 
vanized sheets also apply to full fin- 
ished material. Outstanding quota- 
tions are on the same basis as a week 
ago and include 3.00c on black No. 24 
gage, 2.30c on blue annealed No. 10 
gage and 3.85c on galvanized No. 24 
gage. One requirement for black, ag- 
gregating a few thousand tons for im- 
mediate delivery, was taken at 3.00c, 
base, No. 24 gage. 





Tin Plate 








Consumption Reaching New High 
Levels—Operations Expand 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 736 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Tin plate con- 
sumption all over the country is 
reaching out toward higher levels. In 
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California, because the peach crop is 
away above expectations and because 
the tomato pack promises to exceed 
all previous records, the tonnage is 
15 to 25 per cent higher than it ever 
has been before. The Alaska salmon 
pack is abnormally large, so that all 
stocks of tin plate and made-up cans 


have been entirely wiped out and 
this undoubtedly will bring about 
heavy purchases next year. With 


92% per cent of its tin mills active, 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
is running several plants 100 per 
cent, and several achieved the seven- 
teenth turn last week. Its general 
average for this week is scheduled 
to be 92 per cent. Orders are now 
in hand for October and November 
rolling, and heavy schedules will pre- 
vail throughout the remainder of the 
year. The price is unchanged at 





$5.50. Not much additional tonnage 
has lately been ordered for export 
but additions to domestic orders are 
frequent. 

New York, Sept. 14.—A number 
of consumers in this territory are 
about to take action on their fourth 
quarter tin plate requirements. As 
usual, consumption is being curtailed 
now that the tin plate users are 
entering their dull season but the 
indications are that business during 
the fourth quarter will be fully equal 
to that during the fourth quarter of 
1925. 


Imports at Philadelphia in the week 
ending Sept. 11 included 1000 tons 
of pig iron from Germany and 550 
tons from the Netherlands, and 60 
tons of structural steel from Bel. 
gium. 





= 


Pipe 





High Output Not Shortening 
Lapwelded Backlogs — Fewer 
Cast Pipe Awards 





—| 





line pipe deliveries before cold 


weather arrives has a tendency to dampen inquiries, save from 


cca. of mills to make 


southern fields. Weight has 


become a minor factor. Though 


foreign makers did not bid, Detroit has received bids as low as 


$45.95, delivered, on 8 and 12-inch cast pipe. 


About 19,000 tons 


of cast pipe is pending at New York. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 736 AND 770 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Because  in- 
coming pipe business in August ex- 
ceeded shipments by 10 to 15 per cent, 
little or no progress is being made 
in dissipating backlogs. Deliveries on 
lapwelded pipe are eight to ten weeks 
deferred and, this situation becoming 
known among layers of cast and oil 
lines, few new inquiries are coming 
out. One new inquiry is current for 
175 miles of 12%-inch pipe for a gas 
line in Brownsville, Tex., territory, in- 


volving approximately 17,500 tons. 
Where casing is absolutely needed, 
buyers are not particular about the 


weight; for instance, producers of 8%4- 
inch casing will place orders and take 
any weight that they can get. Pipe 
mills are being operated practically full 
particularly lapwelded departments, 
and among the National Tube, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube, Spang-Chalfant and other 
companies there is only an occasional 
pipe furnace down for repairs or 
kept idle as a spare. The general 
average is around 95 per cent. 

Seamless boiler tube demand is poor 
and prices accordingly weak, but seam- 
less casing is in good demand for 
oil wells in the west and south. Con- 
siderable pipe, has been bought for 
Saginaw, Mich., oil fields. 

Chicago, Sept. 14.—Small municipal] 
and industrial awards for cast iron 
pipe are fairly numerous, but public 
awards are dwindling. The National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. has been awarded 
the 770 tons of 6 and 8-inch pipe for 
Chicago, at a price understood to be 
$47.20, delivered, or $39, Birmingham. 
The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
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Foundry Co. is low bidder on the 6500 
tons of 8 and 12-inch pipe for De- 
troit on its price of $45.95, delivered. 
No bids were received from French 
sources, as had been expected. These 
prices are said not to be representa- 
tive of the market, which is quoted 
at $48.20 to $50.20, delivered Chicago, 
for 6-inch to 24-inch pipe. Bids were 
opened yesterday for 262 tons of 8- 
inch and 175 tons of 6-inch pipe for 
Royal Oak, Mich. Oak Park, Ill. is 
inquiring for 145 tons of 12 and 6- 
inch pipe. 


Boston, Sept. 14.—Recent sales of 
cast iron pipe have been heavy in New 
England. Salem, Mass., has let a con- 
tract calling for 4000 tons of 54-inch 
pipe to the Bay State Dredging Co., 
East Boston, Mass., and another con- 
tract calling for 2000 tons of 24 to 
28-inch pipe to the General Contract 
Co., Boston. The Warren Foundry & 
Machine Co., Boston, took 2000 tons in 
private contract from a gas company. 
Prices on the small sizes of pipe are 
exceptionally firm. 


New York, Sept. 14.—Approxi- 
mately 19,000 tons of cast pipe for 
municipal work is pending in this 
district. Of this, 6000 tons is for 
Syracuse, N. Y., with United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. low 
bidder, and 11,000 tons for New York 
City, with German makers low, as pre- 
viously noted. It is doubtful whether 
any action will be taken on this lat- 
ter tonnage for at least a week or 
so,,as bids have been submitted to the 
board of estimate, which will hold its 
next meeting about Sept. 23. Prices 
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are holding steady on the general run 
of work. 

Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 14.—Cast 
iron pipe is a shade weaker, $39 to 
$40, Birmingham, being quoted on 6- 
inch and over, and $43 to $44 on 4- 
inch. Some producers continue 30 to 
60 days behind on deliveries of cer- 
tain sizes. A good winter is in pros- 
pect for the pipe foundries, produc- 
tion being high and prospective busi- 
ness above the fall average. 


CONTRACTS PLACED 








1430 tons, class B, Dallas, Tex., to United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











6000 tons, 36-inch pipe, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. low bidder. 

1200 tons, 16, 20 and 30-inch pipe for de- 
partment of water supply, gas and electricity, 
New York, contractors’ bids for laying and 
furnishing pipe to be opened Sept. 17; also 
about 100 tons for fittings and special cast- 
ings. 

555 tons, class B, San Diego, Calif.; bids 
Sept. 16. 

500 to 600 tons, 8, 10, 12 and 16-inch class A 
pipe for sewage disposal, Tenafly, N. J., 
bids asked. 

868 tons, 2 to 6-inch class B, Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
Fisher & McCall, contractors. 

287 tons, 12-inch class B, Santa Cruz, Calif. ; 
bids Sept. 16. 

234 tons, 2 to 8-inch class B, Los Angeles 
county, Calif.; bids Sept. 20. 

120 tons, 8 to 24-inch class R, Tacoma, Wash. ; 
bids in. 

100 tons, 6 and 8-inch pipe, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; bids opened Sept. 15. 





Iron Ore 





Additional Ore Shipping Records Be- 
ing Broken—Demand Heavy 


Cleveland, Sept. 14.—Severa] ad- 
ditional steelworks have _ increased 
their shipping schedules for Lake 
Superior iron ore, taking more than 
they anticipated. Inquiries from va- 
rious sources total about 100,000 tons, 
Sales are limited for the present to 
eargo lots. 

Nearly all vessels have caught up 
on their contracts, and the vessel mar- 
ket is easier. Shipments so far this 
month are moving along at a rate of 
10,000,000 tons a month, and if that 
total is obtained a new record for 
September will be set, following a 
record for August. Last year the 
total in September was 7,354,873 tons, 
the record for September was set in 
1916 with 9,600,786 tons. The total 
amount shipped by vessel in August 
was 10,709,260 tons, and with weather 
conditions favorablc, 10,000,000 tons 
is in prospect for this month. On 
Sept. 4 all records for one day’s load- 
ing of vessels at upper lakes ports 
were broken, 525,000 tons of ore be- 
ing moved, in about 65 vessels. 


The first rolling mill at Pittsburgh 
was built by C. Cowan in 1812. The 
product of the mill included sheet 
iron, nail and spike rods, shovels and 
spades. 


one 
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Bars 





Demand Holds Strongly and De- 
liveries Are Delayed — Prices 
Strong and Steady 












covering is more for month to month than for quarters. 


C ONSUMERS of soft steel bars continue to buy freely, though 


Inquiry indicates continuance of buying. Specifications are 
full and mills are shipping at a high rate. Deliveries are several 
weeks deferred. Prices are steady, though the higher quotation on 
small lots is not enforced generally. 
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Chicago, Sept. 14.—Inquiries and 
sales of soft steel bars the past week 
indicate users regard the present a 
good time to buy, from the viewpoint 
of price and shipment. Buying for 
fourth quarter, as well as for earlier 
delivery, is far exceeding specifica- 
tions and shipments. Inquiry the past 
week is reported almost double that 
of the preceding 7-day period, much 
of which was for fourth quarter. 
Specifications and shipments are run- 
ning close. Only railroad buying is 
needed to give the market real force. 
Promise of rail and track accessory 
purchases is more encouraging than 
for car buying, which still is lagging. 
Farm implement makers are in the 
foreground of finished steel consum- 
ers, and have the best outlook since 
1920. Mills report the volume of bar 
business placed at 2.10c for fourth 
quarter and for early shipment is 
such as to make the price situation 
strong. Little is heard of the 2.25c 
auotation, which mills have sought 
to establish on light tonnage orders. 

Boston, Sept. 14.—Bar sales have 
slackened at Boston. The price is 
firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh with one 
seller holding for 2.10c on lots under 
100 tons. Fourth quarter contracts 
are being entered by some smaller 
producers. 

Buffalo, Sept. 14.—Large consumers 
can buy fourth quarter bars for 2.265c, 
it is believed here, although some 
makers have a nominal minimum of 
2.365c. Specifications are slow for the 
next buying period. Mill operation is 
80 to 85 per cent of capacity. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Merchant 
steel bars are in good demand and 
mills are enjoying a relatively heavy 
specifying rate from most customers. 
Some cold finishers are ordering lots 
of 1000 to 1500 tons when the mills 
are rolling certain sizes. Contracting 
for fourth quarter is proceeding quiet- 
ly and smaller customers are asked to 
pay 2.10c, the regular trade being 
protected at 2.00c. A fairly large 
tonnage already is under contract, but 
many buyers continue to close on a 
month-to-month basis. Bar mill op- 
eration averages about 85 per cent. 
Deliveries on merchant steel bars are 
four or five weeks deferred. 

Refined iron bar orders are fairly 
liberal from diversified lines of con- 
sumption but these are not ordering 
much tonnage at a time. Prices start 
at 3.00c. 

Cleveland, Sept. 14.—The letup in 
specifying early in the month has been 
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more than neutralized by the inflow 
of business the past few days, with 
the result bar shipments into this 
territory for the first half month are 
slightly ahead of the same period of 
August, which in turn topped July. 
The larger users, as a class, are hold- 
ing aloof from fourth quarter con- 
tracting. Producers are _ standing 
firmly upon the 2.00c, Pittsburgh, or 
2.19c, Cleveland, price, with the re- 
sult that these users, feeling no urge 
to protect themselves, are running 
along on a short range basis. No 
decline in consumption is apparent. 
Detroit automobile interests are oper- 
ating at or near capacity and prom- 
ise to do so through October. One 
independent steelmaker has booked a 
fair number of fourth-quarter con- 
tracts and among producers as a 
whole more confidence in price is mani- 
fested. The $2 differential on small 
lots is not always asked. The success 
encountered in making river ship- 
ments of finished material to the South 
and Southwest has prompted a simi- 
lar movement on the lower lakes, 
which gives promise of increasing in 
volume. 





Hoops and Bands 





Narrow Sizes of Hot Flats in Demand 
at Steady Price 
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Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Demand for 
narrow sizes is well sustained in hoops 
and bands. Industries consuming nar- 
row hot flats are represented in addi- 
tion to the cooperage trade. Stamp- 
ing companies making small parts for 
automotive use have ordered liberally. 
Some contracting is being done for 
fourth quarter and the price is abso- 
lutely firm at 2.50c. Operations aver- 
age 85 per cent. 


Suspend Gulf Rate Order 


Washington, Sept. 14.—The inter- 
state commerce commission has 
suspended until Nov. 19 its order 
which would have allowed now rates 
on imports iron and steel from Gulf 
ports to interstate destinations, effec- 
tive Sept. 19. Protests were made by 
Kansas City iron and steel interests. 


Virginia coal mines were the first 
to be worked in America. 
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| Structural Shapes 


Awards Drag in All Centers, Resulting in 
Accumulation of Pending Work—Plain Ma- 
terial a Shade Firmer 











be let shortly, promise some tonnage for 
New York fabricat- 
ing interests find rate of awards is under the open- 
Plans have been completed 
for an Atlantic City anditorium, requiring 12,000 
Cleveland sellers still labor under handicap 
of building trade labor difficulties last spring and 


Rv ie: to 21 highway bridges in Indiana, to 


western fabricators. 
ing half of August. 


tons. 


New York, Sept. 14.—While consid- 


erable structural work is on _ the 
boards, awards are coming through 
slowly. The rate of buying so far 


this month appears under that of Au- 
gust. One of the larger awards calls 
for 3000 tons for an apartment in 
Brooklyn. Railroad demand is lighter. 
Prices, meanwhile, are steady on both 
fabricated material and shapes, as fab- 
ricating shops and mills still have a 
comfortable backlog. The general run 
of shave business is at 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, with small lots demanding a 
premium in some cases of 10 points. 


Boston, Sept. 14.—Structural awards 
have been in fair volume during the 
past week although most tonnages 
were small. Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
have completed plans for the Atlantic 
City auditorium calling for 12,000 tons 
of shapes. The price is firm at 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, or 2.365c, delivered. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Structural 





shape inquiries are scarce. Several 
local projects are in the hands of 
eastern interests and are encounter- 


ing considerable delay, the largest be- 


ing the Stanley-Rowland & Clark 
Corp. office building, involving 3000 
tons. Mill prices are firm at 2.00c, 


some contracting being done for the 
fourth quarter on that basis. Struc- 
tural shape deliveries are four to six 
weeks deferred. 

Buffalo, Sept. 14.—Specifications in- 
dicate early improvement in_ struc- 
tural shape demand. One lot of 700 
tons was booked here this week and 
others of good size are _ pending. 
Shapes are quoted for fourth quarter 
shipment at 2.265c. 


Chicago, Sept. 14.—Current struc- 
tural awards are light, but a heavy 
backlog of pending work is accumulat- 
ing. Among inquiries is one for 2500 
tons for a new municipal building in 
Denver. Bids for the construction and 
repair of 21 bridges in 13 counties 
in Indiana will be received by the In- 
diana state highway commission, Sept. 
28. These latter projects will include 
several 3800-foot structures, it is re- 

rted. Prices for vlain material are 
firm at 2.10c. 

Cleveland, Sept. 14.—Structural 
shape demand continues limited’ and 
at present no large projects are in 
sight. The Fort Pitt Bridge Works 
has taken about 800 tons, nearly 
evenly divided between a plant exten- 
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out for figures. 
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sion for the Chrysler Corp. at De- 
troit and a warehouse here for Amer- 
ican Radiator Co. Plain material is 
quoted at 2.00c, Pittsburgh, or 2.19c, 
Cleveland. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 14.—While new 
bookings in shapes do not equal pro- 
duction, eastern mills are scheduled 
well. Occasional price irregularities 
are reported. The usual range is 
1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, but in some 
cases 1.85¢ is quoted. 





ASATHAAACTNERNSTTOOTOO A TUTNTTN AGUA :11441M 
Awards Compared 

Tons 
Awards this week...................... 21,335 
Awards last week...................... 34,225 
Awards two weeks ago............ 68,535 
Awards this week in 1925........ 33,555 

Average weekly awards, Au- 
I akailal sti ra sancecegubiagibiieesdeuneiees 22,085 
Average weekly awards, 1926.. 23,605 


Total awards to date, 1925....1,202,555 
Total awards to date, 1926......1,073,377 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 





5000 tons, power house at Conowingo, Md., 
for Susquehanna Electric Co., to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works. Stone & Webster, Inc., con- 


tractor. 

1600 tons, apartment hotel at 112 West Fifty- 
ninth street, New York, to Harris Structural 
Steel Co. 

1500 tons, Young Women’s Christian association 
building, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Hay Foundry 
& Iron Works. 

1800 tons, theater and office building in West 


Sixty-fourth street, New York, to Harris 
Structural Steel Co. 
1200 tons, hotel in West Twenty-third street, 
New York, to Eastern Structural Steel Co. 
1100 tons, edifice for Church of Latter Day 
Saints, Independence, Mo., to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co. 


1000 tons, building for Peoples Trust & Guar- 
anty Co., Hackensack, N. J., to Hinkle Steel 
Construction Co. 

900 tons, power house, Bush terminal, Brook- 
lyn, to Post & McCord. 

900 tons, apartment building at California and 


Jones streets, San Francisco, to Central 
Iron Works. 
700 tons, Boston & Maine shops, Billerica, 


Mass,, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

700 tons, for Manufacturers and Traders 
National Bank, Buffalo, to R. S. McManus 
Steel Construction Co., Buffalo. 


650 tons, Edison Electric Illuminating Co. 
plant, Fore River, Mass., to New England 
Structural Co. 

540 tons, plant for Libby, McNeill & Libby, 


both awards and pending work are light. 
pal building at Denver, calling for 2500 tons, is 


off placing their 
quarter, with the mills generally holding at 2.00c, 


Munici- 


holding 
fourth 


Larger fabricators are 
plain material for the 


Pittsburgh, and 2.10c, Chicago. In the eastern 
Pennsylvania market occasional shading is re- 


ported, with 1.85c, Pittsburgh, the minimum. 


Honolulu, T. H., to Vierling Steel Works. 
425 tons, power plant for Mayo clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co. 
350 tons, factory extension for Chrysler Corp., 


Detroit, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

325 tons, Orpheum theater, Rockford, Ill, to 
A. C. Woods & Co. 

325 tons, municipal garage, Syracuse, N. Y. 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. , 

320 tons, Old Colony Bank building, Provi- 
dence, R. I., to Tower Iron Works. 

300 tons, two apartment buildings in New 
York, to unstated New York fabricator. 


300 tons, Woolworth store, 323 Fifth avenue 
Pittsburgh, through D. T. Riffle, general 
contractor, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

300 tons, apartment, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to W. E. Clark, Boston. 

290 tons, Wiggin Termina! building, Somerville, 
Mass., to New England Structural Co. 

250 tons, grain elevator, A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill., to Mississippi Valley Strue- 
tural Steel Co.; Folwell-Ahlskog Co., 328 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, architect. 

200 tons, warehouse for American Radiator Co, 
at Cleveland, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

200 tons, Gary Printing & Publishing Co.’s 


Post-Tribune building, Gary, Ind., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. 

200 tons, miscellaneous work including 100 
tons for a monorail system for the West- 


inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, to 
Guibert Steel Co. 

190 tons, by Charles Weits’ Sons, Des Moines, 
Iowa, for Grace Methodist church, Des 
Moines, to American Bridge Co. 

150 tons, building for American-LaFrance Fire 


Engine Co., Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron 
Works. 

120 tons, track scale bridge for Pennsylvania 
railroad at Altoona, Pa., to Shoemaker 


Bridge Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





12,000 tons, auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., 
plans completed by Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Boston. 

10,000 tons, 42-story office building for the 
Chanin Corp., Forty-second street and Lex- 
ington avenue, New York; approximate bids 


being taken for estimating purposes, but 
doubtful if project will develop in near 
future. 


8000 tons, 3l-story Rubenstein building, Fifty- 
ninth street, New York City, pending; 
through error in transmission, this  ton- 
nage was reported last week as placed. 

2500 to 3000 tons, Companile apartment, Fifty- 


second street and East river, New York; 
pending. 
2000 tons, 12-story municipal building for 
Baltimore. 
1200 tons, Roosevelt hotel, Pittsburgh; gen- 
eral contract awarded Landau Bros. Con- 


struction Co. 
1200 tons, remodeling bridge, Havre de Grace, 


Md.; bids asked. 

600 tons, school, Woodbury, L. I.; pending. 

500 tons, addition to Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
field, O., postponed until Sept. 20. 

440 tons, Central Square Trust Co. building, 
Central Square, Cambridge, Mass., bids in. 


400 tons, public school at Berea, O.; plans by 
Fulton & Taylor, Cleveland. 

300 tons, laboratory for Kings county hospi- 
tal, New York. 

300 tons, bridge repairs for New York Cen- 
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tral railroad; pending. 
office building, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
250 tons, high school, La Grange, Ill., J. C. 
Llewellyn, 38 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, architect; contractors’ bids. Sept. 15. 
200 tons, highway bridge for park commis- 
sion, Boston; pending. 
200 tons, building for 
West New York, N. J. 
200 tons, grade crossing elimination over the 


Knights of Columbus, 


Reading tracks, Philadelphia; bids asked. 
100 tons, bridge at Danville, Calif.; Herrick 
Iron Works, low bidders. 


Declare German Steel Is 


Dumped in America 


New York, Sept. 14:—American 
steel executives appear in accord with 
the reported findings of the mixed 
commission in Berlin that German 
steel manufacturers have been cut- 
ting prices on exports in violation of 
the American antidumping act. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times’ 
Berlin correspondent the commission’s 
report will be completed within ten 
days and while containing data which 
may not warrant American action un- 
der the so-called bounty section of the 
tariff, certainly will justify official 
proceedings against German firms on 
the score of dumping. 

The commission was named as a 
consequence of German _representa- 
tions to the state department at Wash- 
ington, following the treasury depart- 
ment’s decision to place a countervail- 
ing duty on pig iron. The German 
government claimed that no bounty 
was paid on German pig iron, and the 
countervailing order was held up. 

Apparently, however, the American 
members of the commission have dis- 
covered more than they anticipated. 
While no bounty was paid, it is 
claimed that through cleverly ar- 
ranged rebates, iron and steel manu- 
facturers have been enabled to dump 
their products in the American mar- 
kets. This is said to be _ especial- 
ly true of steel rails and other prod- 
ucts. German exports of steel to 
the United States as a result have 
reached the highest total in 25 years, 
amounting to more than 128,000 tons 
im the first half of 1926, against 28,000 
tons in all 1925. Her own steel tariff 
is two to five times higher than the 
American tariff. 

Despite the urgings of contractors, 
the New York board of transportation 
has declined to approve the use of for- 
eign steel in subways. Within the 
next two years New York will require 
400,000 tons of steel, of which 75,000 
tons has already been let. Only un- 
warrantedly high prices for domestic 
steel will cause it to change its policy, 
it announces. 


The first mill for slitting nail rods 
was erected at Milton, Mass., in 
1710. 

The first practical application of 
hot blast to the manufacture of pig 
iron in this country was made in 
New Jersey in 1834. 

The first 60-foot steel rails rolled 


in this country were made at’ the 
Edgar Thomson works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. in 18765. 

The continuous manufacture of 


basic open-hearth steel’ as a com- 
mercial product started in this coun- 
try in 1888. 
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Concrete Bars 







Awards This Month Disap- 
pointing—Public Works Buy- 
ing in East Fairly Heavy 





ey for bridge and road 


ritory. 


work predominate in Boston ter- 


Chicago placements do not equal optimistic expec- 


tations but approach of cold weather will expedite action. 
Award of 1000 tons for a bridge features Pittsburgh market. Prices 


in most districts have been shade 
tition. Buffalo finds some 


REINFORCING BAR 


New York, Sept. 14.—Concrete rein- 
forcing bar lettings in this territory 
continue only fair, but pending work 
comprises a large tonnage in the 
aggregate and it is expected that 
lettings over the next month will be 
good. There has been some shading 
in prices. As a rule, however, 2.00c, 
base, Pittsburgh, is quite firm on 
material for mill shipment. 

Boston, Sept. 14.—State and mu- 
nicipal buying of concrete bars for 
road and bridge work has been heavy. 
Building awards have been few, but 
inquiry is better. The warehouse 
range is from 3.00c to 3.265¢ and 
the mill price from 2.265¢ to 2.365c, 
delivered. 

Buffalo, Sept. 14.—After a dull peri- 
od of several weeks the reinforcing 
bar market has improved. One lot 
of 250 tons has been taken and at 
least 1000 tons of inquiry remains 
outstanding, including about 400 tons 
of new business. The renewed ac- 
tivity will result in continuation, for 
the present at least, of mill operation 
on the present high rate of close to 
90 per cent. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—The award of 
a 1000-ton reinforcing bar bridge 
job to the Kalman Steel Co. furnishes 
the outstanding feature of the market 
this week. The majority of awards 
continue exceedingly small, running 
from five to 25 tons apiece. The 
price still is unchanged at 2.00c to 
2.10c. A few inquiries are pending 
involving up to 200 or 300 tons at 
a time. Road work is about through 
so far as ordering of bars is con- 
cerned. 

Chicago, Sept. 14.—Reinforcing bar 
awards in the first two weeks of 
September have not justified optimi- 
stic predictions, but pending work is 


piling up. Approach of colder 
CHUUUUENLUONYENAIPEGNUANSENO ETUUEOULETOUNEA ELA OANASETUNAAUGADENEU VOSA GAOONGUSETONET ESAT UAAS AEE SEAT TALL ATT 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
AWands- this? Whee: ccsciinns 3,884 
Awards last week...............:.00 6,120 
Awards two weeks ago.......... 8,731 
Awards this week in 1925.... 8,168 
Average weekly awards, Au- 
EE oc scicsss tasccoscavzabeaadateeme le 6,699 
Average weekly awards, 1926.. 6,323 


Total awards to date, 1923...... 235,635 
Total awards to date, 1926...... 234,160 
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d, depending on degree of compe- 


improvement. 
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weather will force action on a large 
share of the pending work. Nu- 
nerous small jobs are being let. Stiff 
competition is resutling in continued 
shading of warehouse prices in lump 
sum business. 


Cleveland, Sept. 14.—Business in re- 
inforcing bars has been lighter thus 
far in September than in the first half 
of August. Several jobs in northwest- 
ern Ohio have gone rail steel. The 
mill quotation is unchanged at 2.19¢, 
Cleveland. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








1000 tons, 
Kalman 
700 tons, 


bridge at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., .to the 

Steel Co. ' 
Mid-Hudson Bridge, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to MeClintic-Marshall Co. 

300 tons, subway work in Boston, 
croft & Martin Rolling Mills Co. 

250 tons, road work in Elk county, Pa., to a 
Buffalo fabricator. 

200 tons, additional, for Equitable Trust Co. 
building, New York, to Jones & Laughlin 


to Ban- 


Steel Corp., through the contractor, the 
Foundation Co. 
170 torfs, Mark Twain school, Chicago, to 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

170 tons, garage in Philadelphia, to Concrete 
Steel Co. 

164 tons, Studebaker service building, Jamaica, 
L. I., to Kalman Steel Co., through the con- 
tractors, Thompson & Binger. 

160 tons, warehouse for Sam Davis Co., To- 
ledo, O., to Pollak Steel Co. A. Bentley 
& Sons Co., Toledo, O., contractor. 

160 tons, Mills memorial hospital, San Mateo, 
Calif., to Badt-Falk Co. 

150 tons, grain elevator for Froedert Malting 
Co., Milwaukee, to Calumet Steel Co. Ste- 
vens Engineering Corp., St. Louis, con- 


tractor. 

150 tons, for Mack garage, White 
N. to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
through the contractor, the Turner 
struction Co. 

110 tons, Leeds & Northrup building, Philadel- 
phia, to A. Taylor Co. 

100 tons, for bridge near Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., through 
the contractor, the Turner Construction Co. 

100 tons, building for Harley Realty Co., 
Boston, to Concrete Steel Co. 


Plains, 
Corp., 
Con- 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





2000 tons, plant for W. F. Schrafft & Sons 
Corp., Charlestown, Mass.; bids in. 

2000 tons, First National Stores Inc., Somer- 
ville, Mass., preliminary bids being taken. 
1500 to 2000 tons, piers No. 45 and No. 54, 
San Francisco; bids in about two weeks. 
800 tons, pier at Berkeley, Calif., for Golden 

Gate Ferry Go.; bids in. 

700 tons, subway work in Boston. 

600 tons, junior high school 
Philadelphia; general contract to 
Hedley Co. 

500 tons, 22-story building for the Stanley- 
Rowland & Clark Corp., Pittsburgh; bids 
about to be asked. 

250 tons, for school 79, Buffalo; bids 
Oct. 1. 

200 tons, Roosevelt hotel, Pittsburgh; general 
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building for 
Nelson 


about 
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contract awarded Landau Bros. Construc- 
tion Co. 
130 tons, Central Square Trust Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., bids in. 
100 tons, Plantation club building, Providence, 
I.; bids in. General contract to A. B. 
Merchant Co. 
100 tons, addition, school 62, Buffalo; bids in. 
Unstated tonnage, store and office building 
to be built by West Washington Building 
Corp. at 180 West Washington street, Chi- 
cago. Hyland & Corse, 159 East Ontario 


street, Chicago, architects. 


Unfilled Tonnage Shows 
Slight Decline 


Unfilled bookings of the United States 
Steel Corp., as of Aug. 31, were 3,- 
542,335 tons, a decline of 60,187 tons 
from the preceding months, or 1.67 
per cent. In view of the heavier ship- 
ments of the Steel corporation in Au- 
gust, approximately 2000 tons daily 
over July, the showing is regarded by 
the trade as good, indicating at least 
the maintenance of new orders. Fol- 
lowing is a comparative statement: 


Change, Change, 

Date Total tonnage per cent 
Aug. 31, 1926 . 8,642,335 60,1874 1.67 4 
July 31, 1926 . 8,602,652 124,010+ 3.56 + 
June 30, 1926 . . 3,478,642 170,608— 4.41 — 
May 31, 1926 ......:.. 3,649,250 218,726— 5.91 — 
Apr. 30, 1926 ........ 3,867,976 511,959—13.9 — 
Mar. 31, 1926 .......... 4,379,935 236,887— 5.18 — 
Feb. 28, 1926 ......... 4,616,822 265,.917— 5.7 — 
Jan. 31, 1926 ......... 4,882,739 150,625— 3.0 — 
Dec. 31, 1926 .......... 5,033,364 451,584+ 9.8 oe 
Nov. 30, 1925. .......... 4,581,780 472,597+11.5 + 
Oct. 31, 1926 ......... 4,109,183 391,886+ 9.5 + 
Sept. 30, 1926 .......... 3,717,297 204,494+4 65.8 a 
Aug. 31, 1926 ......... 8,512,803 26 664— 0.756 — 
July 31, 1926 ......... 8,539,467 170,991— 4.6 — 
June 30, 1925 .......... 8,710,458 339,342— 8.3 — 
May 31, 19265 ......... 4,049,800 396,768— 8.4 — 
Apr. 30, 1925 ........ 4,446,568 416,996— 66 — 
Bee, SE, BOBS. ncccns 4,863,564 421,207— 7.0 — 
Feb. 28, 1926 ......... 5,284,771 247,488+ 4.8 + 
Jan. 81, 1924 ......... 5,037,823 220,647+ 4.58 + 
Dec. 81, 1924 ......... 4,816,676 784,707+19.1 + 
Nov. 30, 1924 ........ 4,031,969 506,699+4-14.3 + 
Oct. 81, 1924 ......... 8,525,270 51,4904 1.48 + 
Sept. 30, 1924 .......... 3,473,780 184,208+ 5.59 + 
Aug. 81, 1924 .......... 8,289,577 102,505+ 8.02 + 
July 381, 1924 ......... 8,187,072 75,433— 2.3 — 
June 380, 1924 ......... 8,262,505 365,584—11.1 — 
May 381, 1924 ......... 3,628,089 580,358—13.19 — 
April 30, 1924 ........ 4,208,447 574,860—12.008 — 


Plumbing Goods Exports 
Up 16.3 Per Cent 


Washington, Sept. 14.—Shipments 
of plumbing goods from the United 
States in the first seven months of 
1926 increased by 16.3 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1925, ac- 
cording to the iron and steel division 
of the department of commerce. En- 
ameled bathtubs and earthenware tubs 
and lavatories showed increases in 
value, while enameled lavatories, sinks, 
ete., declined. 

The value of household utensils 
sent abroad in 1926 to Aug. 1 was 
$30,000 in excess of shipments in 
1925, but of this group only enameled 
utensils increased in value. 

Exports of chains increased 264,- 
000 pounds in the first seven months 
of 1926 as against 1925, a gain of 
18 per cent. Shipments of tin cans 
decreased $44,348. 








An illustrated talk on oxyacetylene 
welding was given by G. E. Harckey, 
Airco Welding Institute of New 
Jersey, at the first meeting of 
the Worcester chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society for Steel Treating, Sept. 
9 at Worcester, Mass. 
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Rails, Cars 





Early 1927 
Prospect—Freight Car Awards 
in West Show Gain 


Rail Inquiry in 








ir 


ordered by western carriers, with at least one inquiry for 


a sakeet te 2 is that close to 600,000 tons of rails will be 


200,000 tons now current. 


ments seems likely to speed up ordering. 
has placed 500 cars with Pullman interest. 


buys 124 passenger cars. 


Delays in getting 1926 rail ship- 
Chicago Great Western 
New York Central 
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Chicago, Sept. 14.—Miscellaneous or- 
ders for standard steel rails the past 
week comprised more than 10,000 tons. 
Definite inquiries for rails and track ac- 
cessories is in excess of 65,000 tons. 
Louisville & Nashville is inquiring for 
25,000 pairs of angle bars, 1500 kegs 
of spikes and 3500 kegs of track 
bolts. A report based on reliable in- 
formation estimates that 575,000 tons 
of rails and fastenings will be placed 


this fall throughout the country for 


1927 requirements. Texas & Pacific 
is inquiring for 18,000 tons of rails. 

The car-building outlook is less 
attractive, inasmuch as_ uncertainty 
looms as to purchases of the roads 
for next year. The New York Cen- 
tral order for 124 miscellaneous cars 
has been divided among American Car 
& Foundry Co., Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Corp., Standard Steel Car Co., and 
the Merchants’ Dispatch Transporta- 
tion Co. The Chicago, Great Western 
has placed its order for 500 automo- 
bile and box cars with the Pullman Car 
& Mfg. Co., which also has booked 11 
dining cars from the Southern Pacific. 

The Chicago & North Western is in- 
quiring for four dining cars, and the 
Palace Poultry Car Co. for 200 poul- 
try cars. 

New York, Sept. 14.—Several good- 
sized rail inquiries are pending from 
Japan. The largest is from the Im- 
perial Government Railways of Japan 
for 9000 tons of 100-pound rails, as 
well as accessories. Another inquiry 
calls for 700 tons of 100-pound rails 
and accessories for the Tokio subway. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Effective yes- 
terday, light rails have been advanced 
by leading independent makers, in- 
cluding Bethlehem Steel Corp. Their 
minimum price now is $36 for billet- 
rolled rails, although the Carnegie 
Steel Co states it is selling at $34 to 
$36. This action was deemed neces- 
sary because the recent $33 to $34 
price was declared unremunerative. 
Better demand comes from coal mine 
operators, particularly in the Fair- 
mont, W. Va., and other southern ter- 
ritories. A few protections at the $33 
price expired last night. 

Track accessory demand is easily 
satisfied since all orders are of small 
proportions. Individual producers do 
not have extensive backlogs and be- 
cause they are able to make prompt 
deliveries few buyers are anticipating 
needs. Not many customers are con- 
tracting ahead for the fourth quarter. 
Fair demand exists for small spikes 
from coal mining sections, particularly 


West Virginia. They are quoted at 
2.90c to 3.00c. Orders for standard 
spikes are meager, the market being 
2.80c to 2.90c, but the minimum figure 
is obtainable only on large attractive 
specifications. Tie plates are $47. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 











Andrews Steel Co., one air dump car, to the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Chicago & North Western, two combination 
baggage cars to American Car & Found- 
ry Co. 


Chicago, Great Western, 300 box cars and 200 


automobile cars to Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Corp. 
Condon Bros. & Co., 10 air dump cars to 


Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Erie railroad, 26 passenger car frames, to the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., one dump car 
to Pressed Steel Car Co. 

New York Central, 10 coaches, five passenger 
and baggage, 20 baggage and five baggage 
and mail, to the American Car & Foundry 
Co.; 30 coaches to the Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Co.; 384 suburban cars to the Standard Steel 
Car Co., and 20 milk cars to the Merchants 
Dispatch Transportation Co. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., six air dump cars, to 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. 

C. A. Sims Construction Co., six air dump 
ears, to the Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Sinclair Refining Co., 16 special type coke cars, 
to the Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment 
Co. 

Southern Pacific, 11 
Car & Mfg. Corp. 

Walton Construction Co., 18 air dump cars, 
to the Pressed Steel Car Co. 


dining cars to Pullman 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 








Seaver Products Co., 100 mine hopper cars. 

Chicago & North Western, four dining cars; 
pending. 

Consolidation Coal Co., 100 mine cars. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 10 pas- 
senger car underframes. 

Palace Poultry Car Co., 200 
pending. 

Shannopin Coal Co., 500 to 800 mine cars. 


Eastern Stack To Start 


Initial Campaign 

Boston, Sept 14.—New England’s 
first coke burning blast furnace will 
blow in during the next two weeks 
according to an announcement made 
today by Tom Kennedy, manager of 
the Mystic Iron Works. All material 
is on hand and the equipment is com- 
plete except for a few finishing 
touches. The furnace will have a 
capacity of 500 tons a day, will use 
water-borne ore from Nova Scotia, 
Africa and other countries. The com- 
pany reports a fair backlog tonnage 
secured at prices ranging from $20.00 
to $21.00 at the furnace. 


poultry cars; 
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Wire 





Jobber Demand Is Growing and 
Production Gains—Prices Re- 
main Firm 








——— EE 


ETTER consumption of wire and its products is indicated 
B by larger demands on jobbers, who are better buyers. With 
small stocks in warehouse and mill this is reflected at once to 
makers. This has given some increase in operations. Indications 


are that fall trade will be good. 
booked at unchanged prices. 


Fourth quarter orders are being 
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Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Jobbers of 
wire products report their turnover 
is improving considerably, a forerun- 
ner of better specifications. These are 
developing slowly however, since most 
jobbers’ stocks, while not large, were 
well balanced and do not as yet need 
replacements. Wire products mills 
generally are operated at 50 to 60 per 
cent of capacity but base prices are 
being maintained at 2.50c on plain 
wire and 2.65c on wire nails. The 
new card of extras on cement coated 
nails, advancing prices 10 cents to 45 
cents per 100 pounds, has been uni- 
versally adopted. 

Buffalo, Sept. 14.—Wire demand has 
improved notably within the past two 
weeks. Fabric has moved in large 
volume and manufacturers’ purchase 
of wire in carlots also is of greater 
proportions. Orders are more _ nu- 
merous than earlier in the quarter and 
repeat business is being received at 
shorter intervals. 

Chicago, Sept. 14.—Recent demand 
for wire and wire products has been 
consistent enough to warrant some 
expansion in production, mill opera- 
tions now ranging from 60 to 65 per 
cent of capacity. Mills are confident 
that fall trade will continue strong. 
Each week sees manufacturing lines 
moving better. Jobbing demand con- 
tinues conservative but steady. Stocks 
are not being accumulated by pro- 
ducers, jobbers or users. Mills are 
opening books to the manufacturing 
trade for fourth quarter at unchanged 
prices. 








Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
| 











Lack of Stocks and Continued Buying 
Promise Active Fall 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 736 


Chicago Sept. 14.—Fourth quarter 
contracting for bolts and nuts has 
been under way a short time, but a 
satisfactory quarter already seems as- 
sured. Farm implement makers’ spec- 
ifications and new buying within the 
next 30 days are expected to grow in 
importance. Thus far implement mak- 
ers’ specifications, while fairly heavy, 
have been short of expectations for 
fall activity. September demand is 
running close to that of August. Pro- 
ducers’ operations are estimated at 
about 70 per cent. Third quarter 
prices are continuing into the final 
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quarter, with the exception of stove 
bolts. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—As antici- 
pated, makers of nuts, bolts and rivets 
are selling for fourth quarter at un- 
changed schedules. Nuts and bolts 
are quoted on the basis of 50, 10 and 
10 off for large machine bolts, and 
structural rivets at 2.60c. Demand is 
holding up well and while production 
in nuts and bolts is only 65 or 70 per 
cent of capacity, the fact that it wit- 
nessed no real summer slump augurs 
well for the fall since that period is 
entered without large stocks, tonnage 
ordered through the summer having 
gone into immediate consumption. In 
connection with rivets, 2.50c is en- 
countered occasionally on the more at- 
tractive specifications. 

Cleveland, Sept. 14.—Rivet makers 
are opening books for fourth quar- 
ter contracts today at quotations un- 
changed from the third quarter level, 
or 2.60c, base Pittsburgh, for large 
rivets and 70 and 10 per cent off 
list for small rivets. Current specifi- 
cations are steady The bolt and nut 
market continues active with quota- 
tions firm on the basis of 50, 10 and 
10 off list for large machine bolts. 
No change in quotations for the fourth 
quarter are expected. 





Strip Steel 














Orders in Increasing Volume and Pro- 
duction Well Sustained 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 736 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Hot and cold 
strip steel business is in much better 


‘condition than a month ago, orders 


being at least 50 per cent greater. 
The month will hardly end that way, 
however, since the latter part of Au- 
gust saw a great many orders placed. 
One large producer states that orders 
to date in September totaled as much 
as they did in August for three full 
weeks, with increases in both grades. 
Compared with September, 1925, the 
cold strip tonnage to date is about 
the same, but hot strip orders have 
shown a favorable increase. Fourth 
quarter contracting is proceeding in a 
small way, most users being content 
to buy on a month-to-month basis. 
Cold strip mill operation is 70 to 75 
per cent, while the hot average is 10 
per cent higher. The hot strip price, 
2.30c prevails everywhere, but on cold 
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some important makers adhering to a 
3.60e minimum encounter 3.50¢c com- 
petition in three or four directions. 





Cold Finished Steel 


Spot Buying Prevails and Production 
Is Held Steady 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Cold finished 
steel bar, buying is only fair suf- 
ficient to sustain operation at 60 to 
70 per cent average. Pittsburgh dis- 
trict makers are at an average 
of 55 per cent, supported by diversified 
lines of consumption, all supply- 
ing a fairly good demand. The price 
is firm at 2.50c and is_ being 
quoted for last quarter although the 
practices of contracting ahead for an 
entire quarter is being less observed. 








Refractories 





Orders for Last Half Shipment Are 
Being Placed—Prices Are Steady 
REFRACTORIES PRICES, PAGE 768 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Buyers of 
fire clay brick evidently are confident 
the recent rise in silica brick will 
extend to the fire clay product. They 
are doing more anticipating than 
for several months and some attrac- 
tive orders for November delivery al- 
ready have been received, consumers 
obtaining protections that far ahead 
at present levels. It is expected with- 
in the next three weeks an increase 
of at least $3 will become effective. 
The silica brick price advance of $3 
enpears to be holding firmly, as does 
the $5 advance on chrome and mag- 
nesite brick. 


Sheet and Tin Mill Wage 
Schedules Unchanged 


Youngstown, O., Sept. 14.—Amalga- 
mated sheet and tin plate mill wages 
will continue unchanged from their 
July and August levels through Sep- 
tember and October. The average 
sales price of 26, 27 and 28 gage black 
sheets in July and August was deter- 
mined here today at 3.25c, the same 
as during May and June. The wages 
remain 33 per cent above base. As 
mills generaily did not begin to sell 
black sheets on the new base and dif- 
ferentials until September, the change 
will not be reflected in wages until 
November and December, when it is 
expected there will be an increase. 
Following are price averages, since 
January 1924: 





Bi) ee unchanged 
pS SS eee me unchanged 
March-April  .......:cc0sc0eeee, 8.25 +114 per cent 
Jan.-Feb., 1926 «0... 3.20€ +3 per cent 
NOWeeD CC. cccoccccocccvcccsccesceesess Be 0E unchanged 
Be EG s. <cnnesnnpiciietaneint 3.10¢ —4% per cent 
ITE..  cacvcmemmiuretaniagatetes 3.25¢ —4% per cent 
a Cee 3.40¢ unchanged 
March-April  ccccccosscessoccosece 3.40¢ —1% per cent 
Jan.-Feb., 1925 3.45¢ —I1% per cent 
Nov.-Dec. 3.50¢ —3 per cent 
Sept.-Oct. . 3.60¢e —3 per cent 
July-Aug. 3.70c unchanged 
May-June . 3.70¢ —1% per cent 
March-April . 3.75¢ unchanged 
Jan-Feb., 1924 ......cccccccseseeee 8.75¢ unchanged 
1926 747 
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Nonferrous 


Metals 


New Buying Limited But Use Is Heavy— 
Slight Easiness in Some Metals Noted—Cop- 
per and Zinc Statistics Favorable 








Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


-— Copper——- Spot Lead 

Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead East Zine 98-99 % Spot Ingot 

delivered delivered refinery Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

Sept. 8 14.32% 14.50 13.90 67.6214 8.8714 8.621% 7.40 27.00 16.00 35.00 
Sept. 9 14.3214 14.40 13.90 67.87% 8.87%, 8.621, 7.40 27.00 15.87% 35.00 
.. DID. niastiemunapichcheconinetenenesnvremrssatennerteensounpesstes 14.30 14.45 13.90 68.25 8.871, 8.60 7.42% 27.00 16.00 35.00 
Sept. 13 14.32% 14.50 13.90 69.00 8.75 8.521% 7.4744 27.00 16.30 35.00 
Sept. 14 14,3214 14.50 13.90 68.8714 8.75 8.50 7.47% 27.00 16.25 35.00 


EW YORK, Sept. 14.—Buying 
N of nonferrous metals has been 
a little slow the past week yet 
some purchasing has_ been 
done each day, so that the total prob- 
ably ran larger than appeared at times 
from the general air of dullness. 
Plant operations continue at high 
rates, as shown by the tremendous 
domestic deliveries of copper and zinc 
during August. The latter broke all 
records, over 52,000 tons, and copper 
approached its best record, over 84,- 
000 tons. Record high prices for tin 
reflect another point of great activity, 


while easiness in lead reflects pri- 
marily larger foreign supplies im- 
ported here on account of a slack 


market abroad. 

Copper—Metal sold at 14. °2%c Con- 
necticut and 14.45c to 14.50c Midwest 
after being a little easy, and it was 
thought that prices would strengthen 
a little more as the significance of the 
monthly statement was realized. Stocks 
of refined copper at the opening of 
this month were 66,658 tons, an in- 
crease of 1718 in the month, but the 
stocks of blister copper were cut by 
a much deeper figure, showing that 
the large output of refined metal was 
at the expense of supplies of raw ma- 


terial. Total shipments of copper 
were 127,207 tons, the largest since 
early in 1925 when exports were 


much larger. The quarter will estab- 
lish new record for shipments or come 
close to it. 

Tin—Tin continued to skyrocket, 
crossing 69.00c for Straits and making 
by all odds the highest price since 
government control was removed at 
72.50c soon after the end of the war. 
Supplies continue in a tight situa- 
tion, though it is thought shipments 
from the Orient may be a little more 
liberal this month. The premium of 
spot over futures has increased at an 
average of 2 cents. The market is 
regarded as very dangerous at this 
level. 

Lead—tThe price was cut from 8.90c 
to 8.75c New York, while the East St. 
Louis price fell from 8.60c and 8.65c 
to about 10 points less. Not much 
buying has been done the past week 
but the East St. Louis market has 
been a little more active than New 
York. 

Zinc—With record shipments of zinc 
cutting stocks to a low level, 18,164 
tons, the market has been stronger 
without the aid of big buying or of 
much firmness abroad. Fair business 
was done last week in prime western 
at steady prices, mostly 7.40c East 
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St. Louis. Total shipments last month 
were 56,583 tons. 
Aluminum—The market 
and shipments of good size. 
ahead has been moderate. 


steady 
Buying 


is 


Grinder Builders Merge 


Cincinnati Grinders Inc. has been in- 
corporated with $1,500,000 capital and 
has taken over the grinding machine 
business of the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co, and the centerless grinder 
business of the Heim Grinder Co., 
Danbury, Conn. The company also has 
bought the plant of the Triumph 
Electric Co., at Oakley, a suburb of 
Pee eC cee 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
SEES aS ea ee eee 19.37% 
Copper, hot rolled ............... 23.00 
Zine, (100-pound base) 11.75 





Lead full sheets (cut %c more) 12.40 to 13.00 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 





al SANE — ER, AAA 36.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
I ND ak en wes ete erdatiot 24.25 
I fia ccshiitchicniveintittanthadipetreiciaeasiieon 25.00 
RODS 
High brass (round % to 2%-inch) 17.12% 
Naval brass 19.8744 
Copper, small 16.50 
eae eae 19.8744 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
New York .... sion 8.75 to 9.00 
Chicago 9.00 to 9.5 
9.25 to 9.50 


Cleveland alata a a ee 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
Chicago aaecanuiari plancensic 
Cleveland ditscenieinabemapenptingreiuonts 
ZINC 
New York Sa Ar RO 4.2 
Cleveland Fe: 2 5.00 to 5.2: 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 


ae. SRE Aa eee 11.75 to 12.00 

SIE > Shacieapatkivibessomcveledaesnbahtercincntnions 10.75 to 11.50 

IIIA  icoscaurineapcindnetnerniicccntbeniiens 11.50 to 11.75 
RED BRASS' BORINGS 

SE; CTI. citcsiniusahicindaihibecaitaesiemseiidibiagiasiiidian 8.256 to 8.50 


YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland 2 


New York 








Chicago on srtene ' y 
CaNINITL: : santuincsigiinabninnesietsiateniescesantia «+ 10.00 to 10.25 
LIGHT BRASS 
Re ee Eas stim 7.25 
Cleveland a ee me 
ALUMINUM 
in picvissnsitinnwervinnrenciacercrm: Gee 60 BE06 
ee Re 13.00 to 13.50 
CFE, descscenecetes . 18.50 to 19.00 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 .............. 22.50 to 23.00 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5  ...........cccss00 12.25 to 12.50 
om 1M a 
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This will be equipped for 
the manufacture of grinding machin- 
ery. P. O. Geier has been made pres- 
ident of the new company. George W. 
Binns secretary and F. M. Angevin 
treasurer. Directors include R. C. W. 
Harrison formerly with the Churchill 
Machine Tool Co., Manchester, Eng., 
and C. Booth, formerly works man- 
ager of the Heim Grinder Co. and pre- 
viously engineer of the Heald Machine 
Co. 


Cincinnati. 








Coke By-Products 














Steady—More Interest In 


Naphthalene 


Market 


New York, Sept. 14.—Demand for 
distillates contihues active. Lacquer 
interests continue among the more ac- 
tive buyers, particularly of toluol. 
Prices are quoted as follows: Pure 
and 90 per cent benzols, 25 cents, 
works, per gallon for material in tank 
car lots and 30 cents in drums; toluol 
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Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 





Spot Contract 
TI iain a caistesiiindetiitsecctevee $0.25 
90 per cent benzol . 0.25 
po Pee ae 0.35 
Solvent naphtha ...... 0.35 (nominal) 
Commercial xylol 0.36 (nominal) 
PPRNOENE  - dapuandbcenviiiiateinittnnindameneneent 0.22 2 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Naphthalene 

BNI: bctinicadimnivisieisecasseasihcamminnnesieds 0.0614 to 0.07 
Naphthalene 

SNES  ccheinasdescdndtindctssnivbanntcinnbsdeasdians 0.07% to 0.08 

Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of ammonia ........... S46 SR cctimnnun 
MNT LVLSHMUTT AIEEE HTML 





and solvent naphtha, 35 cents, works, 
in tanks and 40 cents in drums and 
commercial xylol, 36 cents, works, in 
tanks and 41 cents in drums. 

Sulphate of ammonia is featureless, 
with shipments to fertilizer manufac- 
turers the only notable activity. Ex- 
port demand is at a standstill. Prices 
on sulphate for domestic consumption 
are $2.45 to $2.50, delivered and for 
foreign, $2.45 to $2.50, port, for ma- 
terial bags. 

Napthalene is steady at 6% to 7 
cents, works, for flakes and 7% to 
814 cents for balls, The drug trade 
is commencing to show more interest 
in its fall requirements. 


1926 
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Warehouse 





Business in Most Centers Shows Improve- 
ment Over Opening of September—Roofing 
Sheets Are Moving Better 





ITTSBURGH district warehouses 
P benefit from the short range 
buying policy of consumers, who 
occasionally come up short of 
material. With most warehouses, busi- 
ness is running 25 per cent ahead of 
a year ago. Pittsburgh district ware- 
houses generally have gone over to 
the new sheet bases and differentials. 
Warehouses at Cleveland have 
noticed improvement, both in the num- 
ber of sales and the total of ma- 
terial taken out. The new _ sheet 
prices, based upon No. 24 gage, are 
4.55e for galvanized and 3.70c for 
black. Demand for roofing sheets is 
fair. Mill competition in soliciting 
small lots continues to cut into ware- 
house business. 


Hoops, bands and binding materia] 
generally is moving in better volume 
to the South. Sheets are in good de- 
mand and prices are firm, a change- 
over to the new bases being con- 
templated. With one exception, St. 
Louis warehouses find 1926 business 
to date in excess of the comparable 
period of 1925. 

Iron and steel warehouses at Buffalo 
are getting a steady flow of orders, 
which specifications indicate will con- 
tinue. Reinforcing bars continue 
especially active and other materials 
are moving in about average pro- 
portions. Prices are unchanged ex- 
cept for the new sheet base and 
extras. 

Brisk demand prevails in the New 


month, despite holidays, has been bet- 
ter than in August. A feature is im- 
proved demand for sheets. Struc- 
turals remain the most active item, 
with prices steady. 

Satisfaction is being expressed by 
Chicago iron and steel warehouses 
over continued strength in buying. 
Galvanized sheets are in good demand 
and prices firm. No unfavorable com- 
ment has appeared concerning the new 
sheet differentials recently adopted by 
jobbers and mills. 

Good business, somewhat ahead of 
August, features the iron and steel 
warehouse market at Detroit. Op- 
erators report a satisfactory volume of 
new business, while inquiries being re- 
ceived promise a continuation of the 








































































St. Louis jobbers have experienced York warehouse market, jobbers as- good volume. Structural products and 
improved demand for standard shapes. serting that the rate so far this (Concluded on Page 1751) 
Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Pittsburgh ............. 8.00¢ San Francisco, New York ...... 4.00¢ 4.50 
a 8.265c «Portland wv. 8.10¢ NO, 2B sesssesssees 4.90¢ Philadelphia . 4.00¢ 4.50 
Buffalo ...... 3.30¢ San Francisco 3.30¢ Seattle, No. 28... 5.25¢ Pittsburgh ... 38.60¢ 4.10¢ 
Chicago ...... at 3.00¢ Seattle — 3.35¢ St. Louis sssenveenees 4.45¢ Portland __....... 5.00c* ate 
Cincinnati .......... 3.300 St. Louis 8.25¢ St. Paul, No. 28 4.35c San Francisco 4.25c* oS 
Cleveland 8.00c St. Paul 8.35¢ Tulsa, No. 28... 5.00¢ Seattle — ......... -00c* wie 
Tien. 3.15¢ Tulsa _...... . 8.80c to4.16¢ NO, 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS St. Paalk u.ne OS aaa 
Ft. Worth 3.75¢ ‘PLATES Boston, No. 28.. 6.25¢ eee 4.66¢ 5.16¢ 
Los Angeles ........ 3.20¢ aes esensesencensecs a ae 5.15¢ *Rounds only. 
New York .......... 3.24¢ UMBIO sesso -40C ea 4.80¢ 
Philadelphia _ ........ 2.90¢ to 3.10¢ Chicago  ....000. 3.10¢ Cincinnati _......... 4.90¢ a STRIP 
Pittsburgh 2.90¢ Cincinnati 8.40¢ Cleveland cess... 4.55¢ pen Sey ohm 
Portland fe 8.00ce Cleveland, %4-inch SIRIOE + \ncntnsciseinens 5.05¢ pumaio lots ... 6.15¢ 
San Francisco .... 3.30¢ and thicker .... 8.00¢ 5 A eae 5.90 Chicane sreneneeneene oa 6.35 
Seattle 3.25¢ Cleveland, 3/16- Los Angeles (corr. Ci ago i eee 6.25¢ 
St. Louis 3.15¢ inch 3.225¢ BB.) cereccsece 6.00c Gheuaiem 7.15¢ 
St. Paul 8.25e  -— Detroit _... 8.25¢ New York ....... 5.10¢ eveland, over 
TUlSR  ecccnscnsnnssesssss 3.80c Detroit, 8/16-inch 8.45¢ Philadelphia _...... B00 pee ee 5.95¢ 
BY. Wort corns 4.50c Pittsburgh _.......... 4.50c CUTOIt — seveverereenense 6.200 
Los Angeles .... %.20¢ Portland, No. 28 6.25¢ New York 6.25¢ 
Boston 8.265¢ = New York (sheared San ___ Francisco, Philadelphia 6.25¢ 
} sawed ym and universa)).. 3.84¢ a 6.00c Pittsburgh 6.30¢ 
te ; New York (floor) 5.25¢ Seattle (No. 28 6.25c 
Cincinnati 8.30¢ Philadelphia __......... 2.75¢ to 3.00e = St. conn saving : 5.25¢ meee Ton does pees 
Detroit —_ Philadelphia, 8/16- St. Paul, No. 28 5.000 Swellh, below 
Ft. Worth wcsssves a OEE ES 2.90¢ to3.20¢ Tulsa, No. 28 .... 6.00c to 6.3le drill steel 15 
New York ........... $.24¢ Pittsburgh rhe 8.00c NDS s tol gg west .00c 
—— peapenes or Portland  .......s0000 3.25¢ anti ei 4.015¢ oo iron bars 6.15e 
° ULB cccsccceceee . s an .80c seewercecerseees . 
 gpakbem on cn) Ene $30 Buffalo -06e Flats and squares = 1.006 
REINFORCING BARS St. Louis .. 3.25¢ Cincinnat 8.95¢ WELDED PIPE 
Boston ‘ .. 8.00c to 3.265c St. Paul . 3.25¢ Cleveland 8.65¢ Discounts from warehouse, New 
Buffalo 8.30¢ TAR cctoren 3.80¢ ee 8.80¢ York City Standard Steel 
Chicago, —, — to y ~ NO. 10 i een Ft. Worth .....ses000 4.40¢ Pipe 
Chicago railsteel 1.90cto2.00e = § =# #$§|§§ SHEETS =  __— {fos Angeles ......... : 
Cincinnati 8.20c to 3.30c Boston 3/16-inch 8.915¢ Sal —- Ne aa = WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Cleveland 2.50c to 3.00c BA RIO  cccctstrcoricctes 3.80c Philadelphia ........ 8.75c to 3.90c Gal- 
Detroit _...... 8.15¢ CHICAGO  ......00r.000000 3.50¢ Pittsburgh  .......... 3. lack vanized 
Ft. Worth 8.75¢ Cincinnati ............ 8.60e  Portiand .......... 4.25¢ rinch butt ...... —28 +2 
Los Angeles, C.L. 3.05¢ Cleveland — ...s..s0+ 3.15¢ San Francisco 4.16 » an -inch 
Los Angeles, L. DIONE ccctinticnence 3.65¢ Ree a aT Rem 4.25¢ in a vserveee — B86 B 
geo 8.30c Los Angeles te a < saee 8902 Brine butt... 46 —29 
New York ......000. 3.15¢ New York 3.89¢ OE iA “Tle %-inch butt...... —61 —37 
Philadelphia. ........ 8.15¢ Portland — ...ccccccon 4.25¢ HOOPS 5 to 8-inch 
Pittsburgh... 2.50¢ to 2.60¢ — Philadelphia ........ 3.40¢ Boston 5 Ste eS 
San Francisco, C. PICSDUTED . ncecocsseee 3.40¢ Buffalo 4.05¢ a inch lap... —40 —22 
5 PR aN 8.35¢ San Francisco ..... 3.90c Chicage 4.15¢ to 6-inch 
San Francisco, L. 4.25c Cleveland 8.65¢ ¢ enh = a —85 
eoutshonsines 3.80¢ os See fo 1 30c an nehlap 44 —17 
Seattle ......... 3.25¢ 8.75¢ New York ........ 4.49 9 and 10-inch lap —88 —I4 
St. Louis $.15¢ 4.05¢to4.20¢ Philadelphia... 4.00cto425e “4, and finch 
Tulsa sseeseeeseeeeseoem 3.80¢ NO. 24 BLACK SHEETS Pittsburgh 00 3.60¢ wires unas cp bP —I2 
Youngstown _..... 2.50¢ to 2.60c Boston, No. 28... 25¢ Seattle 5.00c WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL PERO. skstnitinninins 4.30¢ St. Paul 4.40¢ Gal- 
SHAPES CIO u jaesenscenrs 3.95¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL Black vanized 
a ee 8.365¢ Cincinnati ............ 4.05c Rounds Flats % to %-inch 
Buffalo 8.40c Cleveland  .......04 3.70¢ and and ae sesvvee 44% +-78% 
Chicage 8.10c Detroit ......... 4.10¢ hexagons squares %%-inch butt ... — 4 +19 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ Ft. Worth ia 4.70c ee 4.05¢ 4.55¢ %-inch butt ... —1 +9 
Cleveland 3.00¢ Los Angles, No. Buffalo 3.90¢ 4.45¢ 1 to 1%-inch 
ee 8.25¢ BE i nsvencsteomsensene 4.75¢ Chicago ...... 3.60c 4.10¢ DUtt  ..nceccccrsecrre 14 +6 
Ft. Worth  .nccccoe 4.50¢ New York .......... 4.35¢ Cincinnati ...... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 2-inch lap sw. — 6 +14 
Los Angeles ........ 8.20¢ Philadelphia ........ 4.25¢ Cleveland ...... 3.90¢ 4.40¢ 2%-inch lap —9 + 6 
New York .......... $.34¢ Pittsburgh. _.......... 3.85¢ Datrete: «ncn . 8.85¢ 4.35¢ 8 to 6-inch lap — 3 6 
Philadelphia 75c to 3.00c Portland, No. 28 5.25¢ Los Angeles .. 5.25c* _...... i 7 to 12-inch lap — 8 16 
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KIO Market Sectioni# 
Quiet Week on Coast 


Two Holidays Put Damper on Trading—Only Small Lots 
Bought—New Sheet Schedules in Use 


Air Mail)—The past week has 

been the quietest of the year in 
iron and steel on the Coast. This 
is due primarily to the Labor day 
holiday and the Admission day holiday 
in California, Sept. 9. Awards, for the 
most part, were confined to small 
tonnages. Prices appear somewhat 
firmer. 


S% FRANCISCO, Sept. 11.—(By 


Pig Iron and Coke 


During the past week about 100 
tons of special analysis English iron 
arrived in port. Dealers and importers 
report a decidedly quiet week in the 
trade. The Southern Pacific Co. has 





Coast Pig Iron Prices 


Utah basic $25.00 to 26.00 
Utah Foundry 25.00 to 26.00 





*English (2.75 to 8.25 sil.) 25.00 
il 5 STI Re ae 24.25 
Se 22.00 
UII ~ Vacesistetehtntinhiatians 25.00 
Ee EEC EE eae aa 22.00 
"Cif. duty paid. 
ayunsvansnneynnnsnarnnsnannnnitt wiuitnit nti 
not as yet taken dction on its in- 


quiry for 400 tons of foundry coke. 
Prices remain unchanged from those 
quoted last week. 

Bars, Plates and Shapes 


The only concrete bar award noted 
this week involved 160 tons for a 
hospital at San Mateo, Calif., booked 


by Badt-Falk Co. of San Francisco. 
Other awards included a number of 
small lots. Prices have not 
strengthened during the past week 
and some low quotations have been 
made. 


Demand for cold rolled shafting is 
not heavy and most orders are car- 
load lots or less. Practically all pro- 
ducers are holding firm at 2.50c base 
Pittsburgh or equivalent for third 
quarter business. No outstanding in- 
quiries are noted. 

No plate awards were reported this 
week, though pending business ex- 
ceeds 12,000 tons. The Southern Paci- 
fic Co. is expected to take action on 
its inquiry for ferryboats, involving 
4500 tons, within the next ten days. 

The Southern California Edison 
Co.’s inquiry for syphons for its Big 
Creek plant, calling for 7000 tons, is 
still pending and it is understood that 
additional syphons wil be _ installed, 
which will increase the total tonnage 
considerably. The only new inquiry 
of the week calls for 250 tons for a 
riveted or welded pipe-line for Santa 
Barbara, Calif., bids on which will be 
opened Sept. 15. Prices are firm at 
2.30c c.i.f. as a minimum. 


The past week has been exceptionally 
quiet for structural steel shapes and 
only one award was noted. This 
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involved 900 tons for an apartment 
on California and Jones streets, San 
Francisco, booked by the Central Iron 
Works. Pending business aggregates 
approximately 10,000 tons. Prices 
are firm at 2.35c c.if. as a minimum. 


Other Finished Material 


The only award of cast iron pipe 
noted this week called for 1430 tons 
for Dallas, Tex., booked by the U. 
S. Cast Iron & Foundry Co. An im- 
provement in demand is noted, pend- 
ing business involving over 2200 tons. 
New inquiries included 555 tons for 
San Diego, Calif., 287 tons for Santa 


Cruz, Calif., and 234 tons for Los 
Angeles county. San Bernardio recently 
opened bids on 418 tons of cast iron 
pipe or steel pipe and Grinnell Co. 
of the Pacific was awarded the steel 
pipe which involved 224 tons. The 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has taken 
no action yet on its inquiry for 638 
tons. 

Distributors of out-of-stock material 
this week announced new schedules on 
black and galvanized sheets to conform 
with the new gage base price an- 
nounced last week by producers, On 
galvanized sheets No. 24 gage 5.64c 
now rules in the San Francisco dis- 
trict while 5.90c and 6.15c applies on 
No. 26 and No. 28 gage respectively. 
Black sheets are now quoted as fol- 
lows: No. 24 gage 4.90c, No. 26 gage 
5.00c and No. 28 gage 5.15c. Move- 
ment of stocks generally is considered 
good for this time of the year and 
most lines are active. 


Northwest Buying Small 


change in the Pacific Northwest. 

Business seems somewhat more 
active. Demand for iron and steel is 
confined to small tonnages but the 
market remains firm. 


GS crane | Sept. 9.—There is little 


Pig ‘Iron and Coke 


The foundry industry remains quiet 
and many plants are operating less 
than half time. Foundrymen are 
showing little interest in foreign pig 
iron. Recent sales have been con- 
fined to Columbia, about 300 tons 
having been purchased. This iron is 
quoted at $25.50 for No. 1 and 
$23.25 for No. 3. 

Coke buying has been restricted 
since delivery of the last large order 
of 1000 tons of European fuel. Do- 
mestic coke is in slight demand except 
for quick deliveries. About 300 tons 
of German syndicate coke have re- 
cently been bought at $12. 

Bars, Plates and Shapes 


These items remain firm and steady 
at 2.35¢c for bars and shapes and 
2.30c for plates notwithstanding re- 
cent reductions in intercoastal water 
rates and increased imports of Conti- 
nental steel. It is reported that iron 


and steel have lately been brought 
from the Atlantic coast at as low as 
20c per hundredweight since’ the 
steamship lines revoked the confer- 
ence rate of 30c and declared iron 
and steel freights “open.” The lines 


are endeavoring to stabilize the situ- 
ation at 25c but competition is keen. 

The local steel mill is operating two 
open-hearth furnaces. Recent busi- 
ness has been confined small lots 
and specifications are fewer. One lo- 
cal shipper has recently sent 50 tons 
of reinforcing to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Awards this week to the Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Co. include 500 tons 
for the Liggett store and office build- 
ing, Fourth and Pike streets, Seattle, 
for which Murdock & Eckman have 
the general contract. The same com- 
pany was also awarded 240 tons for 
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to 





a- warehouse for the Knickerbocker 
company, Maynard and _ Dearborn 
streets. Award pending include the 
University Methodist church, which 
will require several hundred tons of 
both reinforcing and structurals. An 
award of 450 tons of steel for the 
Gibson dam reclamation project at 
Fairfield, Mont., is being considered 
by reclamation officials at Denver. 
As a rule the fabricating shops in 


Seattle are well occupied with old 
contracts. Not much new business is 
pending. Awards this week include 


80 tons of structurals to the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co. for the Liggett 
building, Seattle, and 55 tons for a 
county bridge at Montesano reported 
awarded to the Hofius Steel & Equip- 
ment Co. 


Finished Materials 


Jobbing houses are working on an 


unchanged price list although it is 
expected that galvanized and black 
sheets will be adjusted downward to 
meet new conditions. As a whole 
business is of the same volume as 
last month. 

Sales of cast iron pipe this week 


include 150 tons to the city of Seattle 
for the Fourth Avenue N. E. water 
extension by H. G. Purcell represent- 
ing the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. The same agency has 
sold to an interest at Shelton, Wash., 
100 tons for a water system exten- 
sion. The Pacific Water Works Sup- 
ply Co. reports having sold to the 
city of Seattle 500 tons of 30-inch 
French pipe for the Sixth Avenue 
N. E. installation, also 100 tons 8-inch 
French pipe for various Seattle muni- 
cipal improvements. 


Argentina was the best customer of 
the United States for metal lath in 
July, taking 386,433 pounds. Venezuela 
was second with 139,113 pounds. Ex- 
ports, to Mexico totaled 56,170 pounds, 
to 41,015 and to Chile 63,- 
531. 
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Car Loadings Attain New 
High Record 


Washington, Sept. 14.—More cars 
were loaded with revenue freight in 
the week ended Aug. 28 than ever be- 
fore in any one week, according to re- 
ports filed by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way association. The total for the 
week was 1,136,233 cars. 

This exceeded by 11,795 cars’ or 
1.05 per cent the previous high record 
established during the week of Aug. 
28, 1925 when 1,124,438 cars were 
loaded. The total for the week of 
Aug. 23 this year also was an in- 
crease of 115,424 cars above the same 
week in 1924 and was an increase of 
47,442 cars above the preceding week 
this year. 

Loadings have exceeded the million 
mark in 14 weeks this year, but this 
heavy traffic is being carried without 
ear shortage, there being nearly 170,- 
000 surplus freight cars in good re- 
pair and immediately available for 
service. At the same time the rail- 
roads have more than 5500 service- 
able locomotives in good repair which 
they have not found necessary to place 
in service. 

Ore loadings totaled 80,425 cars in 
the week ended Aug. 28, an increase 
of 5368 cars above the preceding 
week and 17,792 cars above the corre- 
sponding week of last year. Com- 
pared with the same week in 1924, it 
was an increase of 31,502 cars. 

Coke loading totaled 11,833 cars, an 
increase of 277 cars above the pre- 
ceding week and 1526 cars above the 
corresponding week of last year. 

Coal loading for the week amounted 
to 201,159 cars, an increase of 15,349 
cars over the preceding week this 
year but 10,609 cars below the same 
week in 1925. It was 32,049 cars 
above the same week in 1924, 


Swiss Machine Industry 
Faces Handicap 


Production of machinery in Switzer- 
land is an outgrowth of textile manu- 
facture, through the demand for ma- 
chinery and spare parts. How im- 
portant this industry has become, is 
difficult to estimate because many manu- 
facturers do not confine their activities 
to the machinery trade but engage 
in other lines of production as well. 
Some, on the other hand, manufac- 
ture almost entirely for export, while 
others divide their efforts between 


domestic and foreign trade. 

The advantage which the industry 
formerly possessed through protection 
from foreign competition because of 
freight 


costs, has disappeared and 
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whatever reductions still are made in 
the cost of getting raw materials also 
will help the foreign competitor mar- 
ket his product in Switzerland. In 
many cases, foreign competitors can 
reach overseas markets by shipments 
involving less freight costs than the 
Swiss. 


Under these circumstances, the 
Swiss machine industry faces not too 
brilliant. a future. Manufacturers 


realize that prices must accord strictly 
with world market levels without 
sacrificing quality. To do this, raw 
materials costs must be kept low by 
maintaining low transportation costs. 
On the other hand, labor conditions 
must be shaped to make possible an 
increase of production per frane spent 
on wages through better organization, 
better training of workmen and 
lowered living costs. With advantages 
gained in this way, however, the Swiss 
industry still will work under a 
handicap. 


Oppose Raise in Chicago 
Switching Rates 

Chicago, Sept. 14.—Chicago ship- 
pers, including a number of iron and 
steel producers, are preparing to fight 
the proposed increased freight rates 
on iron and steel within the Chicago 
switching district. The increases 
range from a half cent to 3% cents. 
The rates have been filed with the 
interstate commerce commission by C. 
W. Galligan, representing the Chicago 
railroads, in response to a suggestion 
of the commission some time ago that 
the schedules have been too low. 

The rate would be increased from 
2% to 3 cents for a haul requiring 
traffic over only one railroad, and for 
a two-line haul the rate is increased 
from 21% to 5% cents. For a haul re- 
quiring three or more lines the rate 
is raised from 3 to 6% cents. The 
schedules are to be effective Oct. 20. 
The shippers will ask for suspension 
pending hearing by the commission. 


Pig Iron Inquiry Better 


(Concluded on Page 751) 


“a user in Muncie, Ind., for first half. 


Another inquiry for malleable, involv- 
ing 1500 tons, was issued this week 
by a Cleveland melter for fourth 
quarter. The market is moving along 
in the same groove as in the past 
six weeks, with weekly sales averaging 
about 15,000 tons, for the furnace 
interests with headquarters here; 
mainly for prompt and fourth quarter 
delivery. Persistence of several valley 
furnaces in quoting $17.50, base, val- 
ley, in Cleveland, equivalent to $19.26 
delivered, has forced some sales at a 
commensurate Cleveland figure, which 
is 25 cents less than the base price of 
$19, furnace, previously quoted. Compe- 
tition is keener and selling outside of 
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regular territories is general, some 
nearby furnaces recently having to 
meet sharp competition from Cleve- 


land. Quotations below $18, base, 
Cleveland, for outside delivery are 
reported. The general quotations 


from lake furnaces for delivery in 
Indiana and northwestern Ohio con- 
tinues $19, base, and for Michigan 
$19.50. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 14.—Pig iron 
buying is more active, but is composed 
mainly of small and moderate ton- 
nages. The Pennsylvania railroad 
placed its fourth quarter requirements, 
but the total is not known. Eastern 
furnaces are rapidly getting their out- 
put scheduled over the remainder of 
the year. Considefable low phos- 
phorus iron was sold in the past week. 
Output is fairly well sold for the re- 
mainder of the year. The entire mar- 
ket is the strongest in some time. 

Chicago, Sept. 14.—September ship- 
ment of northern No. 2 and malleable 
pig iron are being maintained at a 
rate practically equivalent to the Aug- 
ust movement. The price of $21 is 
governing fourth quarter contracts, 
which are being placed steadily. Some 
first quarter inquiries are out but 
producers are not encouraging them. 
Spot selling is in small lots. Stocks 
in the hands of melters generally are 
light and producers are not stocking 
except to fill out tonnages on hand 
for specific grades. Several fair 
sized lots of charcoal iron have been 
sold in the past few days, and a 
Michigan melter has taken 500 tons 
of silvery iron. 

St. Louis, Sept. 14.—Pig iron con- 
tinues quiet but shipments are at a 
high rate. Sales during the week 
totaled under 3000 tons, chiefly in 
small lots for prompt shipment, one 
exception being 1500 tons of basic pur- 
chased by a steelmaker in this dis- 
trict. There have been some re- 
quests to hold back shipments by the 
stove interests, who are overburdened 
with stock. An upper Illinois im- 
plement maker is inquiring for 2500 
to 3500 tons foundry iron for fourth 
quarter delivery. The leading local 
blast furnace interest reports August 
shipments the highest in its history 
for that month. Northern and south- 
ern iron are firm at $21, base, and 
$22 to $22.50 f.o.b. Granite City is 


being quoted by the leading local 
producer. 
Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 13.—Nu- 


merous small sales of pig iron for 
delivery this month are noted. A few 
sales also have been made for fourth 
quarter. Many local consumers have 
iron on their yards and can wait for 
additional stock. The price is steady 
at $21, base, Birmingham. 


Store Demand Better 
(Concluded from Page 749) 


sheets steel are in strongest demand, 
although all stocks are moving satis- 
factorily. Prices are steady and un- 
changed, except that sheets have been 
placed on the new basis. 

Warehouse business at Philadelphia 
so far in September has not equaled 
the comparative period of August, but 
the Labor day holiday is blamed and 
a comeback in the last half of the 
month is expected. Warehouses now 
base sheets upon No, 24 gage. 
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Sheet Changes 


Extended to Full Finished—Second 
Advance of $2 Announced 
Youngstown, O. Sept. 14.—Changes 
in gage differentials and bases on 
black and galvanized sheets have been 
followed by like changes in full-fin- 
ished sheets. Last Friday the sec- 
ond advance in the price of full-fin- 
ished sheets of $2 a ton was named 
by important makers, the first advance 
of $2 a ton being announced two weeks 
previously. These advances brought 
the quotation on ‘No. 22 gage to 4.40c, 
Pittsburgh, the last advance being 

from the 4.30c base. 

These advances afforded the mills 
the opportunity of putting in effect 
the project long considered of going 
to a base of No. 20 gage, from the 


oldtime base gage No. 22. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., the 
Newton Steel Co. and the American 


Rolling Mill Co. are adhering to the 
new full-fiinshed base which works out 
as follows No. 24 gage, 4.45c; Nos. 21- 
23 gage, 4.40c; Nos. 18-20 gage, 4.25c; 
Nos. 15-17 gage, 4.15c; Nos. 12-14 
gage, 4.10c; and Nos. 10-11 gage, 4.00c, 
all on the Pittsburgh base. 

Mills which have been specializing 
in manufacture of finely finished 
sheets for use by the steel furniture 
makers were among the first to feel 
the adverse influence of the recent 
trade changes. The employment of 
these fine sheets by the automotive 
and the furniture trades, resulting in 
large tonnages of certain lower gages 
being specified with the mills, has 
contributed toward bringing about the 
new trade change. It is generally un- 
derstood that the automobile trade to- 
day is using No. 22 gage sheets less 
than ever, going to 20 and 21 gages, 
more particularly the latter gage for 
fender stock for two large carbuilders. 

In the case of full-finished sheets, 
the same schedule of gage differen- 
tials prevails throughout as for black 
and galvanized. 


Celebrate J. A. Campbell’s 
Birthday 


Accepting the invitation of James 
A. Campbell, president of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., to be the 
guest at his country home near 
Youngstown over Saturday and Sun- 
day, a number of steel trade leaders 
gladly journeyed to that city. The 
occasion was the informal celebration 
of Mr. Campbell’s seventy-second birth- 
day last Saturday. 

Among those who were 
were: Eugene G. Grace, president, 
Bethlehem Steel Gorp.; E. A. S. 
Clarke; secretary of the American 
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present 


Iron and Steel institute; Samuel 
Mather, Pickands, Mather & Co.; 
William G. Mather, president, Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co.; Arthur J. Singer, 
formerly assistant to the president of 
the Lackawanna Steel Co.; John A. 
Topping, chairman of the board, Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co.; H. Coulby, 
president, Interlake Steamship Co.; 
and John C. Chandler, Cleveland sales 
manager for the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. Several scores of well known 
iron and steel leaders in the Youngs- 
town district, friends and neighbors 
of Mr. Campbell, also called and ten- 
dered their congratulations. 

There was a golf party at the 
Country club. Dinner was served at 
the home of Mr. Campbell, and the 
out-of-town visitors remained over- 
night guests at the Campbell home. 
The host received during the day a 


number of cordial messages from 
iron and steel trade executives and 
friends from other cities. 


To Build Largest Steam 
Turbine Generator 


A steam turbine generator unit 
rated at 208,000 kilowatts or nearly 
280,000 horsepower, said to be about 
three times as large as any of the 
giants in service today and nearly 
half again as large as any under 
construction anywhere in the world, 
is being manufactured by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., as 
the first unit for the world’s newest 
and largest electric generating sta- 
tion, that of the State Line Generat- 
ing Co. This plant is on the Lake 
Michigan shore, on the Indiana side 
of the Indiana-Illinois state line. 

The turbine-generator will be unique 
in many respects. Not only will it be 
the largest, but it will incorporate the 
largest generator ever constructed, 
with a speed of 1800 revolutions per 
minute; it will be the first to use live 
steam for reheating, and the first to 
generate current at 18,000 volts. The 
complete machine will weigh close to 
2000 tons. 


Increase Authorized in 


Italy’s Import Duties 

Washington, Sept. 14.—Adopting a 
change of policy, the Italian govern- 
ment has authorized the increase of 
import duties and imposition of import 
restrictions by decree, according to a 
cable received in the department of 


commerce from Acting Commereial 
Attache A. A. Osborne at Rome. A 
decree published Sept. 6 authorized 


the Italian minister of finance to in- 
crease both the general basic duties 
and their coefficients of increase. 
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Completes Full Century 
of Axe Making 


The Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn.,, 
manufacturer of axes and other edge 
tools, this year celebrates the one 
hundredth anniversary of its origin, 
and to commemorate the occasion has 
recently issued a historica] volume il- 
lustrated with photographs of the 
founders and of the plant in its 
various stages of development. 

Two brothers, Samuel W. and David 
C. Collins, in 1826 started making 
axes in South Canton, Conn. The 
business grew rapidly and the com- 
pany became such a factor in the com- 
munity that the name of the town 
was changed to Collinsville. There 
are few manufacturers in the coun- 
try who can boast of 100 years con- 
tinuous production of any one com- 
modity. In methods of production and 
in the design and use of nearly all 
tools, the world has entirely changed 
since the first Collins axes were 
forged. Through all this, however, 
the axe has remained almost identical 
in design, and peculiarly enough the 
demand for this tool has increased 
rather than fallen off through the 
many years of development of labor 
saving tools. 

When the Collins Co. started busi- 
ness, chemistry was just beginning to 
reveal the composition of iron ore 
and to show the way to refine it. 
The first steel used for the Collins 
axes was bought from David Watkin- 
son & Co. of Hartford, Conn. This 
was made from iron smelted in the 
charcoal furnaces at Canaan and Great 
Barrington, Mass. In 1842 the Collins 
Co. metallurgist, E. K. Root, was sent 
to England to pick up information 
concerning the manufacture of steel. 
He returned with a favorable report 
and in 1843 the company started 
producing its own steel. Today the 
company operates two 30-pot crucible 
furnaces with a capacity of 10 tons 
per day, and makes ingots for all 
of its axes. 

The present officers are Charles L. 
Taylor, president, Albert E. Newton, 
vice president and general manager, 
Charles H. Clark, secretary, and F. 
S. Goodwin, treasurer. 


Navy Taking Steel Bids 

Washington, Sept. 7—The bureau 
of supplies and accounts of the navy 
department will receive bids Sept. 21 
for about 3500 tons of plates, shapes, 
bars and sheets, of miscellaneous sizes 
for delivery at various navy yards on 
the eastern and western coasts. 


‘In 1886 pig iron was made with 
Connellsville coke near Uniontown, Pa. 
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Year’s Progress in Machine Tools 
Shown at New Haven Exhibit 


HE sixth annual machine tool exhibit at New 

I Haven, Conn., Sept. 7-10, set a high mark for 
new tools. As in the last two years, the ten- 
dency this year in tool design was toward the heavier 
During the past year 
the number of completely new machines brought out 
was perhaps smaller than in the preceding year, 
but the number of modifications in design has been 


and more automatic machines. 


larger than ever before. 


This year’s exhibit was slightly smaller than that 
of a year ago, but the attendance was better, and 


Practical Demonstrations 


EARLY half of the _ tools 
N demonstrated at the exhibit 

were shown for the first time 
at New Haven, and many for the first 
time at any exhibition. The Bullard 
Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
demonstrated in practical operation a 
new mult-au-matic tool of smaller size 
than heretofore built. This tool was 
just completed at the shops in time 
for the exhibit. 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, showed a new attachment 
on a milling machine which auto- 
matically increases speed of tool travel 
when not cutting, and thus cuts down 
much lost time in irregular work. This 
company also demonstrated for the 
first time at New Haven a magazine 
feed centerless grinder in operation 
on the job of putting 0.001-inch back 
tapers on twist drills. 

The National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
demonstrated a five spindle screw ma- 
chine automatically turning out com- 
pleted stud bolts. This machine, which 
is a recent development, features in- 
creased speed of indexing, faster 
spindle speeds made possible by new 
bearing design, and new tool arrange- 
ment permitting the use of time 
saving tools working on all spindles 
simultaneously. 

A completely new design of radial 
drill was featured by the Cincinnati 
Bickford Tool Co. as part of the Henry 
Prentiss & Co., New York, exhibit. 
One of the features of this drill is 
an individual motor on the arm drive. 
The machine is of unusually rugged con- 
struction, and is equipped with power 
column clamp. The Henry Prentiss 
& Co. booth exhibited drills made by 
the Avey Drilling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, an automatic chucking ma- 
chine made by Goss & DeLeeuw Ma- 
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from a technical standpoint the exhibit was more suc- 
cessful. It was conducted jointly by the local sec- 
tion of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the Sheffield Scientific school of Yale university, and 
the New Haven chamber of commerce. 

A technical program was held under direction of 
the machine shop practice division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Exhibitors promised practically unanimous support 


chine Co., New Britain, Conn., and 
presses made by the Oil Gear Co., 
Milwaukee, and the V. & O. Press 
Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

A Bliss flat edge trimmer manu- 
factured by E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was shown for the first time 
at the New Haven show. This ma- 
chine has a four-way slide which 
moves the work successively in four 
directions against cutting edges. The 
operation of the machine is much 
like that of a press. The piece to be 
trimmed is placed on a lower die 
and then the upper die descends, 
enters the shell and depresses it to 
the proper depth for trimming. While 
in this depressed condition the whole 
lower die is given a slight motion 
tront and back, and right and left 
from the center. This shears the four 
sides. The operation is completed 
automatically and the scrap is blown 
off by an air blast. 


Bearing Machine Displayed 


The Cleveland Automatic Machine 
Co., Cleveland showed for the first 
time at any exhibit its newly de- 
veloped Model H bearing machine, This 
machine is designed for large work, 
has a magazine feed, and is _ par- 
ticularly adapted to machine ball 
bearing races from forgings. 

An automatic feed drop press turn- 
ing out 3000 blanks per hour without 
attention was shown at New Haven 
for the first time at any exhibit 
by the Standard Machinery Co. of 
Auburn, R. I. A full automatic spe- 
cial grinder was demonstrated by L. 
Sichel, New York. 

The General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., demonstrated its auto- 
matic seam arc welder. The new 
Britain Machine Co., New Britain, 


for the seventh annual exhibit in 1927. The dates 
next year will be Sept. 6-9. 


Feature Many Exhibits 


Conn., demonstrated for the fi 
time a six spindle, high-speed auto- 
matic chucking machine, turning out 
1650 nuts per hour. A feature of 
the machine is a single automatic 
control, which simultaneously directs 
work on all six pieces. Chucking and 
unchucking of all spindles is performed 
by one control. 

This year’s development of an auto- 
matic internal grinder was shown in 
operation on ball bearing races by the 


Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. — 


The machine eliminates the use of 
gages in automatic grinding work to 
size through cam control. Grinding 
proceeds until within a small dis- 
tance from the desired depth. The 
wheel is then automatically trued 
after which light finishing cuts of 
predetermined depth are made until 
the finish size is reached. 

A new universal milling machine 
was shown for the first time at any 
exhibition by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. This machine, 
known as the No. 2A has a motor 
enclosed in the base and features a 
double overhead arm. Several other 
new machines were also shown in op- 
eration at the Brown & Sharpe booth, 

A machine which attracted much 
attention was that known as a univer- 
sal iron worker made by the Buffalo 
Forge Co. The machine, operated 
by a 3-horsepower motor, was shown 
cutting small structural shapes, round 
and square bars up to 1% _ inches 
in diameter, and much special work 
without adjustment. 

A high-speed blanking press shown 
for the first time by the Waterbury 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., was kept in almost 
continuous operation turning out 780 
steel buckles for garters each minute. 
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Two automatic radial grinders were 
shown finishing ball bearing race- 
ways by the Van Norman Machine 
Tool Co., Springfield, Mass. Promi- 
nently grouped at one end of the 
exhibit floor were the booths of many 
bearing manufacturers. The S. K. F. 
Industries Inc., New York, showed a 
Cisco Machine Tool Co. lathe with 
every shaft mounted on S. K. F. 
bearings. Other bearings exhibitors in- 


Discuss Changes 


HE growing importance of in- 

I dividually motorized drive in 
modern machine tool design was 
stressed by F. H. Penney of the in- 
dustrial engineering department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., at the New Haven 
technical session. Especially in the 
grinding machinery field the applica- 





cluded the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O.; Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain, Conn., the Bantam Ball Bear- 
ing Co., Bantam, Conn., the New De- 
parture Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn., and Torrington Co., 
Torrington, Conn. The Air Reduction 
Sales Co., New York, showed a No. 
1 oxygraph in operation cutting 1- 
inch steel plate into irregular shapes 





by means of the oxy-acetylene gas 
torch. 

A new turret lathe was shown by 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. A 
centerless grinding machine in opera- 
tion was shown by the Heim Grinder 
Co. of Danbury, Conn. The die sink- 
ing machine of the Keller Mechanical 
Engineering Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
attracted much attention throughout 


the exhibit. 


in Machine Design and Operation 


1868, through the development of the 
Rivett Lathe & Grinder Co., Boston, 
in 1898 to the present modern auto- 
matic machines, the latest develop- 
ment of which has been the elimina- 


tion of gages and gage contro] in 
automatic grinding to accurate size. 
S. M. Weckstein, Timken Roller 














MANY OF THE MACHINES AT NEW HAVEN, 


HEAVIER AND MORE AUTOMATIC 


has been 
involving 


tion of direct motor drive 
important. Installations 

motor speeds up to and including 25,- 
000 revolutions a minute are in active 


operation today, according to Mr. 
Penney. It is only through the use of 
individual motors that many of the 


modern automatic machines have been 
possible. Mr. Penney compared many 
similar methods of production under 
the old group method and the new 
individual motor method to the ad- 
vantage of the latter. 

In a symposium on “What’s New In 
The Machine Tool Industry,” A. J. 
Appleton, Heald Machine Co., Worcest- 
er, Mass., traced the development of 
the internal grinding machine from 
the first tool brought out by Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., in 
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WERE SHOWN IN OPERATION 
THE DISPLAY 


CONN., 
MACHINES FEATURE 


Bearing Co., Canton, O., outlined the 
recent developments in application of 
bearings to machine tools. In a dis- 
cussion following this paper James A. 
Hall professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing, Brown university, pointed out the 
with which stresses in bear- 
ings could be figured, and the ap- 
parent ignorance of this on the part 
of many bearing and machine tool 
designers. He said that bearing de- 
sign was an intergral and most im- 
portant factor in machine tool design 
and that realization of this could 
be given as a present day trend 
in the machine tool industry. 
Informal round table discussion was 
one of the important features of the 
Press and punch manufac- 
at one table were 


ease 


session. 


turers gathered 
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enthusiastic over further standardiza- 
tion in press design and press rat- 
ing, and the first steps were taken 
towards the appointment of a com- 
mittee by the American Society of 
Engineers to investigate 
and report on this subject. 
Thursday evening Harold S. Falk, 
vice president and works manager, 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee, presented a 
strong plea for apprenticeship train- 
ing. He outlined the history of ap- 
prenticeship work in Milwaukee, where 
one company for many years carried 


on extensive training, only to find 
that other manufacturers in the dis- 


in the results without 
any outlay. Realizing this, the first 
company stopped its apprenticeship 
work, and within a few years the 
whole district suffered severely. Now 
a group comprising the chief manu- 
facturers of the district carry on 
jointly an extensive system of appren- 
ticeship training. Such joint action 
is the only reasonable solution to the 
problem, according to Mr. Falk. 

A testimonial dinner given to Dex- 
ter S. Kimball, dean of the college 
of engineering, Cornell university, 
formed part of the activity of the 
engineers gathered at New Haven. 
In reply to toasts, Dean Kimball re- 
counted the history of the machine 
tool industry with particular emphasis 
on changing design. The ornamental 
and so-called artistic features of the 
early days have disappeared, but 
beauty of design is still an important 
feature. Simplicity in line and com- 
pactness in form are the style today. 
Dean Kimball then spoke of the im- 
portance of machine tools on the 
progress of civilization. 

Other papers forming the technical 
program included “Sane Specifications 
and Intelligent Inspection,” by Gen- 
eral C. L. H. Ruggles of the ordnance 
department, Washington; “Cold Press 
Finishing of Metal In Interchangeable 
Manufacture,” by R. V. Crane of E. 
W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
“Influence of Elasticity and Error in 
Tooth Shape on Stresses in Gears,” 
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written by John E. Nicholas and pre- 
sented by Earl Buckingham, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


EuropeansOn Way 


Large Delegations Enroute to Foundry 
Convention at Detroit 


Southampton, Eng., Sept. 11—A 
party of 50 European foundrymen, 
forming about half of the delegation 
which will assemble in Detroit on 
Sept. 27 for the Second International 
Foundrymen’s congress, sailed from 
Southampton today on the Cunard 
liner, LANCASTRIA. 

They were given an official send- 
off by the Lord Mayor of Southampton 
and Vincent Faulkner, president of 
the Institute of British Foundrymen, 
who was prevented by important 
business from joining the delegation. 
Vincent Delport, European representa- 
tive of the American Foundrymen’s 
association also participated in the 
farewell festivities on board the LAN- 
CASTRIA. The remaining members of 
the European delegation, headed for 
Detroit, are traveling on 11 ships 
all of which are expected to arrive 
in New York between Sept. 18 and 
23. The largest of these parties is on 
board the DEUTSCHLAND which sailed 
from Hamburg, Sept. 10, with 24 
German foundrymen headed by Dr. 
ing. Geilenkirchen, managing director 
of the Verein Deutscher Eisengies- 
sereien. 

There are 18 British delegates 
aboard the LANcAstriA, headed by S. 
H. Russell, vice president and John 
Cameron, past president of the In- 
stitute of British Foundrymen. The 
Italian party of 12 is headed by 
Carlo Vanzetti, president of the 
Italian Foundrymen’s association. A 
portion of the French, German, Bel- 
gian, Luxemburg, and Spanish dele- 
gations also are traveling on the 
LANCASTRIA. Paul Ropsy, president of 
the Association Technique de Fonderie 
de Belgique is aboard as a representa- 
tive of the Belgian foundrymen, to- 
gether with H. Magdalenat, vice 
president of the Association Technique 
de Fonderie de France; Dipl. ing. 
Gruson of Otto Gruson & Co., Magde- 
burg, Germany; Raymond Henry of 
the Ougree-Marihaye Co. in Belgium; 
and Don Jose Itturrioz, representing 
the Spanish foundrymen. 

Upon their arrival in New York 
the various delegations will be wel- 
comed by officials of the American 
Foundrymen’s association. A dinner 
of welcome initiating a series of 
three weeks’ entertainment in vari- 
ous parts of the country will be held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 21. 





News of 








of the American Society for Steel 

Treating, to be held at Chicago, 
Sept. 20-24, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will conduct a 
session on machine shop practice. The 
session will be held at the Drake hotel 
on Thursday afternoon, Sept. 23. The 
following papers will be presented: 

“The Possibilities of Standardizing 
Design Details in Plants Manufacur- 
ing Special Machinery,” by Herbert K. 
Keever, McDonald Machine Co., Chi- 
cago. The author will point out the 
advantages of lower manufacturing 
costs and increased profits resulting 
from complete standardization of ele- 
mental parts and tnit assemblies. 

“Inspection Methods,” by E. D. Hall, 
Western Electric Co., Chicago. This 
paper will discuss the fundamentals 
and development of inspection work as 
an important function of a manufac- 
uring department. 

“Drop-Forge Hammer Anvils,” by 
Eugene C. Clark, Chambersburg En- 
gineering Co., Chambersburg, Pa. II- 
luminating data regarding the drop- 


i CONNECTION with the meeting 





Convention Calendar 











Sept. 16-17—Ohio State Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion. Annual meeting at Hotel Sinton, Cin- 
cinnati. Arthur J. Tuscany, 5718 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 

Sept. 20-25—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Eighth annual convention and expo- 
sition at Municipal Pier, Chicago. W. H. 
Eisenman, 4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, 
is secretary. 

Sept. 21-23—Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Production meeting at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. John Warner, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is manager of meetings 
department. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 1—American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation. Second international congress and 
exposition at Michigan State Fair Grounds, 
Detroit, C. E. Hoyt, Marquette building, Chi- 
cago, is secretary. 

Oct. 5-6—National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. Thirty-second annual meeting at Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel, New York. George S&S. 
Boudinot, 50 Church street, is secretary. 

Oct. 7-9—American Electrochemical society. 
Fall meeting at Hotel Washington, Washing- 
ton. Dr. Colin G. Fink, Columbia university, 
New York, is secretary. 

Oct. 11-13—American Management association. 
Autumn conference at Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land. W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey street, New 
York, is managing director. 

Oct. 11-15—American Gas association. Annual 
convention and exposition at Atlantic City, 
N. J. Alexander Forward, 342 Madison ave- 
nue, New York, is secretary-manager. 

Oct. 14-16—American Gear Manufacturers’ 
association. Fall meeting at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. . i 
Owen, 2443 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 22—-American Iron and Steel institute. 
Fall meeting at Hotel Commodore, New York. 
E. A. S. Clarke, 40 Rector street, New York, 
is secretary. 

Oct. 25-29—National Safety council. Annual 
congress and exhibition at Detroit. W. H. 
Cameron, 108 East Ohio street, Chicago, is 
managing director. 
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Societies 


forge hammer anvil and its founda- 
tion will be contained in this paper. 

“Foremanship Training,” by Hugo 
Diemer, LaSalle Extension institute, 
Chicago. This paper is to deal with 
the question of foremanship training 
courses in industrial plants, discuss- 
ing the necessary qualifications of a 
good foreman. 

* * * 


Metallurgical Engineers to Meet 


Pittsburgh’s resources, facilities and 
products will be the basis of dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers to be held in that 
city Oct. 5 to 9. Delegates from 
all parts of the country are expected 
to attend. The interest of the visi- 
tors will be mainly in mining and 
preparation of coal, refractory ma- 
terials, the uses of natural gas, the 
coking of coal and the utilization of 
the by-products. A number of other 
subjects to be discussed will be the 
metallurgy of iron and steel, includ- 
ing blast furnaces, open-hearth fur- 
naces, glass making, the reduction, 
refining and working of the different 
metals. Technical sessions will be 
held at Carnegie institute, the United 
States bureau of mines, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. There will be 
inspection trips to industrial plants. 
Many of the visitors will be accom- 
panied by their wives, and the local 
branch of the national organization 
will be hosts to the women. 


Improves Service 


As a means to improve its produc- 
tion service, Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee, has added a feature which 
should be of interest to prospective 
milling machine and fixture purchas- 
ers. With every special attachment 
sold, the company includes a factory 
test sheet to guide the operator in 
making his setup and initial runs. 
This sheet is filled in at the factory 
while the equipment is being tested 
under actual working conditions and 
gives the operator detailed informa- 
tion as to what feeds and speeds to 
use, the depth of cut, etc. In this 
way he obtains a word picture of just 
how the work was milled in the test 
at the factory. 

The first continuous use of coke 
in the blast furnace was accomplished 
in western Maryland in 1838. 
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Steel Ingots Make Good Gain 
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August made a handsome gain companies which in 1925 made 94.5 

and established the highest out- per cent of the country’s total, pro- 
put for any August in history. As a _ duction in August amounted to 4,004,- 
result of these improved operations, 583 gross tons. Compared with the 
the three summer months, June, July 3,651,055 tons of July, this was a gain 
and August set a mark which never of 353,528 tons. Both months had 26 
has been exceeded in any previous working days. The previous high out- 
summer. According to statisticscom- put for August was in 1923 when 3,- 
piled by the American Iron and Steel 695,788 tons was produced. The sec- 


Praricust mad of steel ingots in institute from figures supplied by 
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Steel Ingot Production—1925-26 


94.5 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
Gross Tons 














Calculated Approximate 
Monthly monthly daily 
output output No. of output Change in 
companies all working all daily rate 
1925 Open-hearth Bessemer Allother reporting companies days companies per cent 
8,268,256 689,996 11,960 8,965,212 4,193,281 27 156,307 +13.1 
2,983,225 602,042 12,998 $,548,265 3,752,352 2 156,348 + 0.6 
8,837,721 614,860 13,633 8,966,214 4,194,340 26 161,321 + 8.1 
2,858,866 615,715 14,182 3,388,763 3,583,676 26 137,834 —14.5 
2,755,561 497,708 13,790 3,267,059 3,454,971 26 132,883 — 3.6 
2,540,729 476,945 12,490 3,080,164 8,204,451 26 123,248 — 7.2 
2,446,068 457,095 18,547 2,916,710 3,084,472 26 118,634 — 3.7 
2,698,285 523,734 12,914 3,234,933 3,420,998 26 131,577 +10.9 
8 mos.... 22,833,711 4,378,095 105,514 27,317,320 28,883,541 207 ee 





























2,738,673 547,121 13,977 $,299,771 3,489,565 26 134,214 + 2.0 
8,077,114 584,567 15,624 3,677,305 8,888,814 27 144,030 + 7.3 
$3,092,194 581,347 17,085 3,690,626 3,902,900 25 156,116 + 8.4 
3,169,796 569,304 15,843 3,754,943 8,970,918 26 152,728 — 2.1 
Total........ 84,911,488 6,660,434 168,043 41,739,965 44,140,738 311 141,932 
1926 
nee 3,326,846 581,683 13,664 3,922,193 4,150,469 26 159,633 + 4.5 
3,023,829 556,031 12,818 3,592,678 $,801,776 24 158,407 — 0.8 
8,590,791 635,680 15,081 4,241,502 4,488,362 27 166,236 + 4.9 
3,282,435 601,037 13,652 3,897,124 4,123,941 26 158,613 — 4.5 
3,201,230 516,676 10,437 3,728,348 3,945,386 26 151,744 — 4.3 
$,036,162 498,764 9,441 3,544,367 3,750,653 26 144,256 — 4.9 
2,911,375 526,500 12,372 $3,450,247 3,651,055 26 140,425 — 2.6 
8,145,055 627,273 12,003 3,784,331 4,004,583 26 154,022 +- 9.7 
8 mos... 25,517,723 4,543,644 99,418 30,160,785 31,916,175 207 a 
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ond highest was in 1918, a war year, 
when approximately 3,670,000 tons 
was made, 

Average daily output in August was 
154,022 tons, which likewise was the 
record for any August in history. It 
excelled the previous high point of 
136,881 tons in August, 1923, by 17,- 
141 tons per day. As compared with 
the July output of this year of 140,425 
tons, production made a gain of 13,597 
tons per day, or 9.7 per cent. Begin- 
ning with April, production had de- 
clined for four consecutive months, 
reaching the low point for the year in 
July. 

On the basis of 154,022 tons per day 
in August and 311 working days in 
the year, the indicated annual rate of 
production was 47,900,000 tons. For 
July, the indicated rate was 43,670,000. 
Based upon the country’s theoretical 
ingot capacity of 55,844,033 gross 
tons as of Dec. 31, 1925, operations in 
August represented 85.78 per cent, 
against 78.2 per cent in July and 80.34 
per cent in June. 

For the three months, June, July 
and August, production amounted to 
11,406,291 gross tons, thus constitut- 
ing a record output for any summer 
in history. The previous record was 
in 1918 when during the correspond- 
ing three months approximately 11,- 
030,000 tons of ingots was made. In 
1923 the figure was 10,994,502 tons 
and in 1925, 9,709,921 tons. 


Sheet Ware Sales Gain 


Washington, Sept. 14.—July produc- 
tion of galvanized sheet ware reported 
by 12 manufacturers to the depart- 
ment of commerce, was 147,410 doz- 
ens, compared with 142,142 dozens in 
June. Pail and tub production in July 
was 108,631 dozens compared with 
87,205 dozens in June. Comparisons 
follow: 

PAILS AND TUBS 
In Dozens 


Stocks on hand Orders 


1926 Production end month _ shipped 
January ................... 148,537 115,087 150,430 
February —............. 138,159 125,002 124,955 
BN sda 120,396 125,837 116,036 
"eae 91,707 109,858 109,228 
eee CL 108,672 103,455 
a 104,435 96,437 
July 108,631 92,340 119,663 

OTHER 
In Dozens 

1926 
January ipubcenipesd” 61,335 43,441 
| y See 51,658 62,507 48,620 
eee a 66,989 56,119 
aS ae seen 44,434 60,731 48,182 
eS 61,047 49,926 
WII wecestceswisiscinsine eE 64,308 48,940 
July 38,779 57,820 41,652 


Imports at Philadelphia in the week 
ended Sept. 4 included 25 tons of fer- 
roalloys from Italy, 331 tons of struc- 
turals from Belgium and nine tons of 
galvanized steel strips from England. 
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British Coal Output Is Gaining 


High Prices Rather Than Scarcity Delaying Iron and § 


Steel Works Resumption— 


Number of Strikers Returning Increases Each Day—Exports Slide 
Down to 16,384 Tons From 273,750 Tons in May 


2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


European Headquarters, 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, 


ONDON, Sept. 14.—(By Cable)—Many thousands of 
L coal miners now are at work, and the number of 
those returning is increasing each day. Owners 

and operators resent the reappearance of government in- 


terference, and it is believed this will further delay a 
settlement. A general conference is scheduled for next 
week. 


Resumption of operations by iron and steel works is 
prevented by high prices of the coal that is available, 
rather than by scarcity of fuel. Six steel furnaces in the 
Sheffield district are working. Continental steel mills now 
require three to four months to give deliveries. Makers 
in the Barrow district, England, are optimistic, believing 
that the situation is shaping up for a moderate business 
boom in the autumn, based largely on the prospects for 
renewed shipbuilding. Pig iron prices are firmer. 

Imports of iron and steel products 


again increased, 


reaching 315,066 tons in August, compared with 270,911 
tons in July, 243,028 tons in June and 166,036 tons in May. 
August exports totaled only 16,384 tons, against 24,386 
tons in July, 234,709 tons in June and 273,750 tons in 
May. 

Pig iron production in August dropped to 13,600 tons. 
The July output was 17,900 tons; June 86,400 tons, and 
May 86,400 tons. Production in April, the month before 
the coal strike, was 536,600 tons. Six blast furnaces 
were active Aug. 31, two less than July 31. 

Production of steel ingots and castings increased in 
August, for the first time since the strike. The total 
was 52,100 tons in August, against 32,100 tons in July, 
32,800 tons in June, 70,000 tons in May, and 661,000 tons 
in April. 

French steel mills are operating at full capacity. Ex- 
port demand for semifinished steel is satisfactory. Ger- 
man exports are increasing, and domestic business is im- 
proving. 


Belgian Steel Mills Well Booked 


RUSSELS, Sept. 5.—(European tomers, thus avoiding speculation. The long as the franc continues to fluctu- 
B. Staff Service) —The vacation results of the effort of the Belgian ate widely. 

season is now in fullswing andas government to increase the value of the Finished steel makers are booked 

usual during August little bus- france are also being awaited by indus- ahead three to four months. Much 


iness of importance is transacted. try. of this backlog tonnage is for for- 
This month the volume of sales has Success or failure of the huge eign destinations. Merchant bars are 
been unusually small because iron and loan guaranteed by State Railways, quoted for export at £5 ($24.25). 
steelmakers are heavily committed. which is now being floated, will un- Little tonnage has been placed at this 
Furthermore the instability of ex- doubtedly have an appreciable effect figure and few buyers are willing to 


change has caused manufacturers to 
limit bookings to legitimate and im- 





upon the situation. 
impossible to take any new business 


make firm offers of more than £4 
18s 6d ($23.85). Luxemburg mills are 


It is practically 


mediate requirements of their cus- at fixed prices for future delivery as asking £5 2s 6d ($24.80) f. o. b. 
C t | d Steel Pri { E 
British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of ° lie as sLsxembure ae 
t. 13 “4% Tons etric Tons etric Tons etric Tons 
Exchange, Sept Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port ot Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £sd £sd £sd £sd 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $22. 3¢ 4 12 0* $17.50 3120 $17.50 3120 $17.50 3120 *Middlesbrough; tScotc 
ay Soa CoG eck nh aks ae eens eh cea 21.87 4100 18.83 3176 3176 17.0! 3100 “hand Ps 
ilo beccnmet aldo aed ale oie te caetae-ok 21.87 4 10 OF 15.80 3 65 0 15.80 ; $0 3g) $15 0 foundry ivons (1) Basia bent, 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 20.17 4 30 20.88 730% 20. 6¢ 4 50 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
export furnace coke £1 10s Od 
"~~ pammalanesganae ee $10.38 6 50 $23.09 4150 $23.45 4166 920.590 4 60 G72) L0b  Ferromange- 
Nn 6 octiyaunche-ensweenees Keel $3.74 9 00 26.7 5 10 0 26.73 5100 29.16 6 00 nese £14 Os Od ($68.04) 
. f. 0. b. German ferromanganese 
FINISHED STEEL 7 ; ; : £13 10s Od ($65.61) £. o, b. 
a ee $36.45 10 0 $29. 1¢ 6 O00 $29. 1¢ 6 00 $29.16 6 00 ; P 
NE DON Nab ¥ica ss db5 tee eve cet 1. 63« 10 0 cise 5.26 1. 13 5.26 1.10¢ 5 OO The equivalent prices in 
SINOT GUNG iis ocncdd sev Rawne nes’ 1.4lc 6100 1. 10¢ 00 1. 10¢ 00 1.06¢ 4160 American currency are in dollars 
Pl » ship, brid Fe eee ae ae 1. 23¢ 12 0 1. 23< § 120 1.20¢ 5 90 “7 " 
ed uh ator ggthaaeetelea ah 2.28 10 10 0 2.37¢ 10 15 0 23le 10100 2.48 11 5 0 Bef ton for pig iron, coke, semi 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 3.58c 16 10 0 3.64c 2,800* 3. 84¢ 3, 100* 3 63c 16 100 _ finished steel and rails; finished 
OS PSP aere Str reer 2.17. 10 00 1.43c 6100 1.43 6 10 0 1.41c 6 80 © steel is quoted in cents per 
I, DUNES SeSi vs csccnaserrcosvare 2.12 7 15 0 1.46c 6 12 ¢ 1.32c 6 00 1.43c 6100 pound and tin plate in dollars 
oR ee errr rere 2.77¢ 42 15°" 2.15¢ 9150 1. 76¢ 8s 00 1.90¢ 8 130 — : 
ede: ome | GAL Ca EER 2.06¢ 9 100 1.93¢ 8 150 1.57 7 26 1.64 7 90 per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... $ 4.98 1 0 $680 1 80 for basic open-hearth steel; 
*Francs French, Belgian, Luxemburg 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Frenes Marks re are for basie- 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $2.87 4 10 ¢ $17.16 600 (2 $16.65 610 $20.24 88 . 
Basic pig iron 21.87 $100 16 87 590 (1 16 38 600 19 35 85 3 
Furnace coke. 7.29 1100 5.55 194 5.87 215 4.95 21.50 
I a i wn achiaie 0.38 6 50 21.59  f33 21.02 770 27.37 119 
Standard rails 1.74 8 Of i.17c 900 1. 24< 1,000 1.46c 140 
Merchant bars 1.74c 8 OO 1.27¢ 975 1. 15¢« 2 1.40c 134 
SE inn coin abbcetade chu take. abevins 1.63 10 ( 1.24¢ 950 1.12< 900 1.37¢ 131 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.84¢ 8 100 1.43c 1,100 1. 20¢ 970 t.55c¢ 149 
Sheets, black, 24 gage..........000-00000- 2.39c 11 00 2.47¢ 1,900 2. 23¢ 1,800 2.14c 205 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.... 3.69c 17 OC 3.58¢ 2,750 3. 84¢ 3,100 3.96c 380 
EEA eer Re Z.iZc 3 15.0 1.82c 1,400 1. 74¢ 1,400 1.88¢ 180 
EN Ge CANO. Sco evn s ss Vokes h aetsees 2.28¢ 10 10 0 1.50¢ 1,150 1. 49% 1,200 1.67<¢ 160 
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Antwerp. Plates and shapes have 
moved up with bars. A large tonnage 
of 3/16-inch plates was booked recent- 
ly at £5 7s 6d ($26). This gage is 
now firm at £5 10s Od ($26.60). 
Structural shapes are quoted at £4 
17s 6d ($23.60) base, f. o. b. Antwerp. 
Delivery promises range from three 
to four months, 

The domestic market is dull. The 
price situation has not crystallized 
although the market shows more signs 
of steadiness than since the break of 
the Belgian franc three months ago. 
Several large interests continue to 
base domestic prices upon the rate of 
exchange of the pound sterling at 
the time of delivery. This practice is 
deplored by consumers, particularly 
building contractors and similar trades, 
as it gives them no basis upon which 
to estimate costs. It is encouraging 
to note, however, that some of the 
mills are again quoting prices in 
francs. 





German Output a Record 


Berlin, Sept. 5.—(European Staff 
Service)—Germany’s July  produc- 
tion of pig iron, raw steel and fin- 
ished steel has exceeded all previ- 
ous figures since the beginning of 
the year. Production of pig iron in 
July was 767,882 metric .tons, against 
720,981 tons in June and 736,206 
tons, the preceding high mark of the 
year, which was reached in May. 
The July output included 474,889 
tons of basic bessemer pig ron, 146,- 
647 tons of ferroalloys, 94,375 tons 
of foundry pig iron, 50,640 tons of 
hematite pig iron and 1311 tons of 


gray forge pig iron. The number of 
furnaces in blast July 31 was 85, 
against 80 June 30. 


Output of raw steel in July was 1,- 
022,068 metric tons, compared with 
977,309 tons, the previous high mark 
of the year, reached in June. July 
figure included, 1,006,113 tons of in- 


German Steel Selling | 


VERLIN, Sept. 5.—(European 
B Staff Service)—During recent 
weeks the German iron and 
steel market has considerably 
improved resulting from the English 
labor troubles and the growing domes- 
tic purchasing power. Production has 
continued to advance and present out- 
put exceeds the 70 per cent limit fixed 
by the raw steel association. Con- 
siderable hopes are placed in the final 
signing of the International Steel as- 
sociation and it is believed that not 
only French, Belgian, Luxemburg and 
German producers will join this syndi- 
cate, but that also in a short time 
most Polish, Czechian and Austrian 
steelmakers will be added, most of 
them being controlled by German and 
French capital. The German. steel 
trust, owing to the shutting down of 
a number of smaller mills, is working 
satisfactorily, especially the Thyssen 
plants that also area part of the trust, 
and are working at full capacity, as 
all the export orders of the trust 
are directed to these plants. 
Improvement in export business is 
largely responsible for the better con- 
ditions. Exports in recent months 
were about 75 per cent in excess of 
corresponding figures of 1925. How- 
ever, the profits derived from export 
business are limited as prices continue 
below those available at home. About 
80 per cent of the total orders for 
bars are for export. Foreign demand 
for bars continues lively and the time 
of delivery had to be increased to 
about four weeks. Holland has 
absorbed about 50 per cent of foreign 
sales of bars. Bands have been sold 
in fair quantities to the Far East and 
South America. Also plates have been 
sold in fair tonnages, mainly to Eng- 
land, the Scandinavian states and 
overseas countries. Notwithstanding 
the sharp competition of Belgium and 
France, fair orders for thin sheets 
have been booked by German mills; in 
the last two weeks about 2000 tons 
have been sold to Japan. Japan dur- 
ing the past months become a fair 
buyer of German finished products 
and it is reported that in the first 
half of this year German exports to 
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that country have increased by 35 
per cent. Foreign sales of wire also 
have been lively. About 96 per cent 
of German wire producers are now 
selling through the wire association. 
Exports of pipe have been improving 
as demand from oil producing count- 
ries has increased. The Mannesmann 
Tube Co. has booked an order for the 
Russian oil trust valued at 10,000,000 
marks ($2,382,000). 

On the domestic market a revival 
of business is registered as activities 
in the German mining industry and in 
the building trade have resulted in 
larger bookings of domestic orders. 
Bars and sheets are in demand, also 
structural shapes and wire nails. Tin 
plates have been heavily in demand 
and the works have been busy, owing 
to the active season in the packing 
industries. 


Extent of German Steel 
Trust Is Shown 


Berlin, Sept. 5—Huropean 
Staff Service)—The Vereinigt Stahl- 
werke, or United Steelworks, the new 
German steel trust, has introduced 
shares corresponding to a slice of the 


gots and 15,955 tons of steel cast- 
ings. Ingot production was composed 
of 542,372 tons of basic open-hearth 
steel, 447,305 tons of basic bessemer 
steel, 9193 tons of acid open hearth 
steel, 5424 tons of electric and crucible 
steel and 1819 tons of welding steel. 
The output of rolled steel products 
in July was 869,900 metric tons, com- 
pared with 855,929 tons, the previous 
reached in 





high mark of the year, 
June. Comparisons, in metric tons, 
follow: 
1926 
Steel ingots Finished 
Mon. ave. Pig iron and castings steel 
411,360 | See 
651,020 819,605 681,195 
848,060 1,016,120 853,850 
Jan. 689,463 790,971 669,788 
Ne 631,367 816,248 680,113 
4 716,654 949,797 794,145 
April 668,203 868,557 744,463 
May 736,206 900,548 796,711 
JUNE cece 720,081 977,309 855,929 
A ee 767,862 1,022,068 868,900 


s Increasing 


company, on the Berlin 
stock exchange. Interesting informa- 
tion has been disclosed on this oc- 
casion. The participants in the trust 
are Gelsenkirchen, Deutsch-Luxem- 
burg, Bochumer Verein, Thyssen, Phoe- 
nix, who own collieries and iron and 
steel plants, and Van der Zypen. as- 
sociated with Phoenix, and Rheinische 
Stahlwerke, who own iron and steel 
plants only. The area of the company’s 
estate is 30,000 acres of which 7125 
acres are covered by buildings. The 
company operates 1244 kilometers or 
about 770 miles of railroad track and 
possesses 411 locomotives, 10,000 cars, 
eight harbors. The coal reserves are 
estimated at 5,300,000,000 tons to a 
depth of 1500 meters or about 2000 
yards. The company operates 29 
cokeries comprising 71 batteries and 
63 modern blast furnaces. The whole 
property is estimated at 1,077,704,228 
marks ($255,000,000); stocks of sal- 
able products are valued at 203,240,000 
marks ($48,500,000) and investments 
at 92,908,446 marks ($22,200,000). 
The present number of employes is 
220,000, including 160,000 workmen 
and 60,000 employed in the staffs. The 
annual capacity of production of the 
participants and their output in 1925 
are shown in the following table: 


ital of the 








800,000,000 marks ($191,000,000) cap- 


CAPACITY OF PRODUCTION 
Metric Tons 


Gelsenkirchen : 
Deutsch-Luxemburg 
Bochamer Verein 
Le oe ann 
Phoenix Ce . 
Rheinische Stahlwerke 
Van der Zypen ........ 





Steel ingots 


OUTPUT IN 1925 


Metric 


Gelsenkirchen sida 
Deutsch-Luxemburg .......... 
Bochumer Verein 

Thyssen 1 EE A OO 
Phoenix _...... ae 
Rheinische Stahlwerke 

Van der Zypen .............. : 
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Coal Coke Pig iron and castings 
. 11,688,000 2,062,800 1,015,000 145,000 
6,000,000 2,400,000 1,322,000 1,200,000 
2,500,000 850,000 972,000 880,000 
8,000,000 1,500,000 2,200,000 2,100,000 
9,000,000 1,950,000 2,200,000 2,122,000 
eae 270,000 1,241,000 1,117,000 
cele 250,000 198,000 
37,188,000 9,032,800 9,200,000 7,762,000 
Tons 
Steel ingots 
Coal Coke Pig iron and castings 
6,797,690 1,620,610 396,773 72,896 
3,592,036 1,451,106 807,053 822,825 
1,521,992 433,045 413,645 423.703 
5,354,672 1,374,211 1,397,443 1,332,315 
5,619,498 1,643,882 992 237 1,313,869 
idsiieicaeidagh 261,142 647,550 792,973 
Gikeow 123,295 161,435 
22,885,888 6,783,996 4,777,996 4,920,016 





























Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 








ERTRAM MACHINE CO.’S plant 
at Dundas, Ont., for several years 
operated as a Canadian branch of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York, 
has been restored to Canadian owner- 
ship, with Bertram interests in con- 
trol. The same interests have also 
acquired the plant of Pratt & Whitney 
Co., also of Dundas, Ont. New officers 
of the Bertram Machine Co. are: 
Henry Bertram president and general 
manager; James Young vice president; 
H. Graham Bertram secretary-trea- 
surer; A. W. Parks chief engineer; 
G. H. Howard sales manager. Di- 
rectors are James K. Cullen, Charles 
L. Seymour, G. M. Levy, A. F. Pirie 
and James M. Bertram. 
7 aK * 
TANLEY G. FLAGG & CO., Inc., 
Philadelphia, dealer in iron and 
is making an exhibit of its 
Ex- 


steel, 
wares at the Sesqui-Centennial 


position in that city. 
x * * 


NTARIO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Ltd., Toronto, is adding to the 
capacity of its spring plant at 
Gananoque, Que., to increase its out- 


put. Its plant at Chatham, Ont., is 
manufacturing automobile bumpers, 
a new line of production. 
* * > 
OME OIL BURNER, INC., New 
Haven, Conn., recently incorporat- 
ed, has elected Leslie W. Holmes, 


Stafford, Conn., president and treas- 
urer; S. C. Morehouse, New Haven, 
secretary. The board of directors con- 
sists of these officers and Charlotte F. 
Holmes. 


Bo oa * 
EVON METAL GOODS CO., INC., 
Milford, Conn., recently incor- 


porated, has elected Anton C. Raffauf, 
Bridgeport, Conn., president; Jacob B. 
Koskuba, Bridgeport, treasurer; Wal- 
ter D. Grout, West Haven, Conn., 
treasurer. The officers form the board 
of directors. 
* * * 

URTHER expansion of the United 

States Steel Corp. in the Calumet 
district of Indiana has been an- 
nounced at Gary, Ind. A 50 per cent 
increase in the tin plate plant of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. dur- 
ing the next fifteen months, to in- 
volve nearly $9,000,000, will be made. 
Later the corporation will increase 
The 


substantially its plant capacity. 


plant was established in Gary at a 
cost of $15,(00,000 and employs be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 men. The tin 
plate plant has been running at ca- 
pacity throughcut the summer and 
rarely drops below that mark. W. C. 
Lloyd is general manager of the mills. 
* * *« 
XCEL METAL CABINET CO., 
Faleoner, N. Y., recently in- 
corporated, will manufacture metal 
medicine cabinets and other sheet metal 
products. A plant has been leased 
at Faleoner and equipment is being 
installed. Hugo Lindgren is _ presi- 
dent of the company, Emil Widmark 
vice president and Oscar Bard secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
* * * 
ANDON RADIATOR CO., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., recently in- 
corporated, to manufacture steam 
and hot water radiators, has bought 
the plent formerly owned by the 
Pierce-Brown Co., and equipment is 
being installed. A. A. Landon is presi- 
dent, E. H. Letchworth vice president 
and Thomas Keator secretary and 
treasurer. The executive committee 
consists of A. A. Landon, H. P. 
Burgard and S. H. Knox. 
* * “ 
HE last stage of the $3,000,000 
electrification program of the In- 
land Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
has been begun. The 24-inch bar mill, 
the blooming mill and the sheet bar 
mill and eight open hearths in Plant 1 
have been closed to set up generators 
and other electrical equipment. All 
departments are to be electrified and 
by means of this production is ex- 
pected to be speeded at least 15 per 
cent. 
* * * 
| & H. VALVE & FITTINGS CO., 
Birmingham, Ala., recently in- 
corporated to manufacture steam and 
water valves, flanges and flange fit- 
tings, will start production Oct, 1. 
Its building is complete and equip- 
ment bought from receivers of the 
McNab & Harlin Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is proceeding. J. W. Conway, 
Atlanta, Ga., is president and general 
sales manager, Whitfield Clark, Annis- 
ton, Ala., vice president, and L. C. 
Watson, Anniston, secretary and trea- 
surer. J. Frank Pettus, formerly with 
the Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., 
Birmingham, is superintendent. The 
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plan will start with production of 
10 tons per day with an eventual 


production of 25 tons per day. 
* ok * 

HE East Pittsburgh plant of the 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
will manufacture all the electrical 
equipment for a mammoth steam tur- 
bine generator for the Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago. The turbine will 
generate 104,000 kilowatts or approxi- 
mately 150,000 electrical horsepower. 

The new unit will be installed at the 
Crawford avenue station in Chicago, 
making a total of six turbo generators 
aggregating about 450,000 kilowatts. 
This plant will rank as one of the 


great steam installations in North 
America. 
ak « * 
RAKE BEAM CO. of New York 


has bought the capital stock of 
the Acme Steel & Malleable Iron 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y. The name and 
policy of the purchased company will 
not be changed and it will continue 
to manufacture castings for the trade 
in addition to those produced for the 
parent company. C. J. Brandt will 
continue as manager of the plant at 
Buffalo and F. O. Parker as sales 
manager. S. A. Krohn of the pur- 
chasing company becomes president 
of the Acme company and A. E, 
Krohn vice president. 

* * * 

ANUFACTURERS Association of 

Connecticut has nominated the 
following officers and directors for 
election at its coming annual meet- 
ing: For president, E. Kent Hub- 
bard, Middletown, Conn.; vice presi- 
dent, John H. Goss, Waterbury, 
Conn.; treasurer, Robert C. Buell, 
Hartford, Conn.; director from Fair- 
field county, George S. Hawley, vice 
president, Bridgeport Gas Light Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; director from 
New Haven county, James W. Hook, 
president, Geometric Tool Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; directors at large, 
DeWitt Page, president, New Depart- 
ture Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., Jo- 
seph R. Ensign, president, Ensign- 
Bickford Co., Simsbury, Conn. 


The Thomaston Cutlery Co., Rey- 
nolds Bridge, Conn., has indefinitely 
closed its plant with no plans for 
future operation. The company has 
been making cutlery for many years. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


William T. Shepard, Retired Vice President of Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros. Inc. 

















ERVICE of 38 years in the pig iron 

industry came to a close recently 
with his retirement from active par- 
ticipation in its distribution. 


USINESS having been his main 

interest during his lifetime, now 
that he has retired, he is searching for 
a hobby to occupy his time. Motor 
travel around the country is his present 
diversion. 


EALTHY and vigorous, he expects 
to enjoy to the fullest extent the 


years of leisure before him. He has 
been and continues an active church 
worker. 


ETIREMENT from active business life of another 
leader in the pig iron industry is marked by 
the resignation of William T. Shepard as vice 
president of Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros. 
Inc., New York. Mr. Shepard’s’ extensive 
career which had been devoted to pig iron, lacks only 
two years of totaling four decades. He began his in- 
dustrial life in Cincinnati in 1888 with Rogers Brown 
& Co. 

His entire career has been woven around pig 
His work, his play and his outside activities have been 
closely allied to the production and distribution of this 
basic metal. After 88 years in industry and now freed 
of active participation in business, Mr. Shepard remains 
in vigorous health and anticipates with considerable 
pleasure his coming fears of leisure. Although he has 
golfed a little in past years, this recreation always has 
subservient to business. Now he expects to 
devote more time to the game. Motor travel also will 
receive a greater proportion of his time and he ex- 
pects to visit many parts of the United States and 
Canada by motor. 

Mr. Shepard has been an elder of the Lafayette Pres- 
byterian church at Buffalo for many years and is deeply 
interested in its affairs. Having made his business his 
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activity, he has not developed many out- 
side interests. At the time of his retirement, he told the 
IRON TRADE REVIEW representative “he now would have 
to be on the lookout for a hobby.” 

Almost the entire industrial career of Mr. Shepard was 
spent in the employ of Rogers Brown & Co. He began 
his life work with that organization in 1888 at Cincin- 
nati. For a short time he was secretary of the Sessions 
Foundry Co., Bristol, Conn., and also for a brief period 
was secretary of the Tonawanda Iron & Steel Co., North 
N. Y. He returned to Rogers Brown & Co. 
in 1904 as a partner. He continued in that capacity until 
July, 1925, when the company merged with Crocker Bros. 
to become Roger Brown & Crocker Bros. Ine. At that 
time he was elected a vice president of the consolidated 
time of 


sole center of 


Tonawanda, 


organizations. He was a vice president at the 
his retirement. 

During the World rendered distin- 
guished service to the of the 
pig iron, iron ore and lake transportation committee of 
the advisory group of the council of national defense. He 
has been interested at various times in. some civic enter- 
prises in Buffalo, but most of his have been 
confined to the ever developing pig iron industry of the 
United States. 


war Mr. Shepard 


government as a member 


activities 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 





ed his father, Thomas A. Ed- 

ison, as president of all the 
Edison companies. The elder Edison 
has become chairman of the board of 
directors. The change has been in 
order that Thomas A. Edison might 
relinquish administrative duties to his 
son in order to be able to spend more 
time working in his laboratory. 


> HARLES EDISON has succeed- 


* * ok 


William H. Donner, president of the 
Donner Steel Co., Buffalo N. Y., will 
return from a trip in Europe Sept. 16. 

~ ” cd 

Magnus W. Alexander, president of 
the National Industrial Conference 
board, New York, has returned from 
a trip in Europe. 

* * ' 

Charles Hardy, president, Associated 
Metals & Minerals Corp., 100 East 
Forty-Second street, New York, has 
returned on the steamer Paris from 
a business trip to Europe. 

*~ * a 

E. E. Baker, president of the 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, IIL, 
who has been in business in that city 
50 years, recently was the guest of 
honor at a community celebration of 
that event. 

* wi ae 

C. H. Johnson has been appointed 
engineer of the service department of 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O. He will have charge of instal- 
lation of bearings in automotive and 
industrial applications. 

F * oe 

L. D. Mercer has been placed in 
charge of sheet sales for the Central 
Alloy Steel Corp., having served in a 
similar capacity for the United Alloy 
Steel Corp. He will be under direc- 
tion of J. H. Schlendorf, director of 
sales, Massillon, O. 

x * * 

C. D. Orcutt, for 25 years with the 
Allegheny Steel Co., Tarentum, Pa., 
has resigned his position and will go 
to California for an indefinite stay. 
He has been identified with the steel 
industry for 36 years starting with 
the Kirkpatrick mill at Leechburg. 

ar . 


William H. Schulte, for six years 
with the American Foundry Equip- 
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ment Co., has resigned to become gen- 
eral superintendent for S. Cheney & 
Son, Manlius, N. Y., gray _ iron 
founder. He formerly was _ superin- 
tendent of foundries for the Arcade 
Mfg. Co., Freeport, Il. 


WR * % 


Clarence R. Rupp, auditor and pur- 
chasing agent for the New York Cen- 
tral Iron Works Inc., Hagerstown, 
Md., has resigned and become gen- 
eral manager for the Aetna Iron & 
Steel Co., Jacksonville, Fla. He 
formerly was connected with the Cen- 
tral Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

x bd * 

G. V. Soborigi, recently elected 
president of the Taylor-Wilson Mfg. 
Co., MecKees Rocks, Pa., succeeding 
J. R. Bradley, formerly was chief 
engineer for the A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, and previous to that was 
connected with the Schoenberger plant 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
Pittsburgh, in an engineering ca- 
pacity. 

* aR a 

Frank L. Gibbons, for several years 
sales manager in the Cleveland dis- 
trict for the Central Steel Co., Mas- 
sillon, O., has been appointed to the 
same position for the Central Alloy 
Steel Corp., recently formed by mer- 
ger of the United Alloy Steel Corp. 
and the Central company. R.  B. 
Kelly and N. L. Schneider, formerly 
in charge of sales for the United Al- 
loy Corp. in Cleveland, have been 
made assistant managers of sales at 
Cleveland. 

* * * 

E. Theodore Sproull has been made 
general manager of sales for’ the 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
succeeding John C. Smith, who has re- 
tired after 38 years service with the 
Oliver company. Mr. Sproull recently 
resigned as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Trumbull Steel Co., War- 
ren, O., and previous to that was 
general manager of sales. His earlier 
experience was with the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. 








Members of the Pittsburgh chapter 
of the American Society for Steel 
Treating at their first fall meeting, 





Sept. 8, read abstracts of papers they 
have written for presentation at the 
national convention of the society to 
be held in Chicago, Sept. 20-24. R. M. 
Bird, national president of the so- 
ciety, was entertained at a dinner pre- 
ceding the meeting. 





Employe Stock Holdings 
Worth Half Billion 


Corporation stock with a market 
value of $454,963,382 is owned by 
315,497 employes of 22 companies 
named in a list compiled recently 
by the New York Trust Co. The 
number of shares they own is 4,- 
258,470. The United States Steel 
Corp. is represented with 47,647 em- 
ployes owning 765,801 shares valued 
at $100,000,000. Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. appears with 9398 employes 
owning 35,540 shares valued at $3,- 
544,000. The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. has the largest 
number of employe stockholders on 
the list, 57,000 employes owning 
553,000 shares valued at  $170,- 
000,000. 

According to a survey made by 
the industrial relations section of 
the department of economics and 
social institutions of Princeton uni- 
versity wage earners in the United 
States own stock valued at $700,- 
000,000. 

The New York Trust Co.’s list of 
corporations and employe stock hold- 
ings is as follows: 


No. of em- Approxi- 
ployes hold- Number of imate 
Company ing stock shares held value 

Am. Tel & Tel.* 57,000 553,000 $170,000,000 
Armour & Co........ 40,000 70,000 6,562,500 
B. wt... Fi Cais 10,609 15,000 958,000 
Bethlehem Steel?.... 9,398 35,540 3,544,000 
Brooklyn Edison .... 910 9,112 1,380,500 
Elec. Stor. Bat........ 4,111 14,506 1,243,800 
Fleischmann Co, .... 2,225 808,600 41,750,000 
Gen. Motors Co........ 6,919 24,998 3,000,000 
oo en Bt eo, | | ae 6,753,582 
Int. Harvest. Co.... 13,500 140,000 14,000,000 
Int. Paper Co.......... 2,000 8,000 720,000 
Le. Coal & Nav........ 282 2,388 119,400 
Leh. Val. R. R....... 2,111 10,599 959,000 
N. Y. Central ........ 27,915 64,430 6,443,000 
ee pee 19,062 88,885 4,885,300 
P. S. Corp. N. J.... 6,500 23,500 2,400,000 
Radio Corp. Am....... 443 42,000 210,000 
Std. Oil (N. J.).... 16,358 884,002 40,000,000 
Std. Oil (Ind.) ........ 17,835 871,426 24,150,000 
Std. Oil (N. Y.)...... 7,069 126,683 4,212,000 


Swift & Co.....ccccccorese 15,700 200.000 20,000,000 
U. S. Steel Corp..... 47,647 765,801 100,000,000 


eee  cchcnoeoeae 315,497 4,258,470 $454,963,382 
*In addition 160,000 other employes are still 
paying installments on 621,000 shares. 
tAlso, 13,216 employes are continuing pay- 
ments on an additional 29,581 shares. 
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Obituaries 











ILLIAM S. LEE, vice presi- 
V \ dent of the E. D. Clapp Mfg. 
Co., Auburn, N. Y., died Sept. 


6, aged 76 years. He had been con- 
nected with the company continuously 
since July 1868 and for the past 17 
years was vice president and secre- 
tary. He was born in England in 
August, 1850 and came to this country 
at the age of 18 years, entering the 
employ of E. D. Clapp, grandfather 
of the present generation of that 
name in the company. 
* * ” 
Walter R. Leventritt, president of 
the Asbestos & Mineral Corp., New 


York City, died Sept. 10 in that 
city. 

* % Ba 
William C. Scott, superintendent 


for the Waterbury Rope Co., died at 
his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., recently, 
76 years, 

7 % » 


aged 


O. H. Hagerman, manager of the 
marine department of the Reading 
Railroad Co. for many years, died 
at his home in Philadelphia Sept. 
8, aged 66 years. He had been in 
ill health for some time. 

* * * 
Johnson, founder of the 
Machine Co., Man- 
chester, Conn., died recently at his 
home in Hartford, Conn. Mr. Johnson 
was the inventor of the Johnson 
friction clutch and of numerous other 


devices. 


M. C. 
Carlyle Johnson 


* * ~ 
Frank C. Armstead, consulting en- 
gineer for the Westinghouse Elec- 


tric & Mfg. Co. died in a _ hospital 
on Long Island Sept. 7, following an 
operation, aged 64 years. He had been 
40 years with the Westinghouse in- 
terests and in his youth was 4as- 
sociated with the late George Westing- 


house in the development of coal- 
stoking apparatus. 
* . * 
D. A. Burke, formerly president 


and general manager of the Peerless 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, died in a 
Chicago hotel Sept. 5. Presence of a 
leads to the belief he took 
his own life because of business re- 
verses. He head of company 
manufacturing an oil burner. He was 
born at Imlay City, Mich., 1868. 
At one time he was manager of the 
Sheridan Motor Car Co., Muncie, Ind. 
He was connected with the Peerless 


revolver 
was a 


in 
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company from January, 1923, until 
February, 1925, first as vice president 
in charge of sales, then general man- 
ager and finally president. 
~ * a 
Samuel H. Squier Sr., aged 61 
years, president of the Squier-Rix 
Co., of Milwaukee, founder of the 
Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., 
and for years secretary of the 
Pawling & Harnishfeger Co., died last 


25 








H. 


SQUIER 


SAMUEL 


week at his home in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Squier had a broad business career, 
which started in Texas. Later he be- 
came associated with a manufacturing 
concern at Leavenworth, Kans. From 
there he went to Milwaukee to become 


associated with the Pawling & 
Harnishfeger Co., now the Harnish- 
feger Corp. In 1916 he founded the 


Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., 
of which he was the first president. 
He was forced to retire from the 
presidency because of illness in later 
years, but continued as a vice presi- 
dent until last Mr. Squier 
was born in Sykesville, Md., in 
the public schools there and at West 
he received his 


year. 
and 


Nottingham academy 


early education. He also attended 
West Point military academy, from 
which he received an honorable dis- 


charge before completing his course. 
* * 


Vernon F. Prentice, pioneer lathe 
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manufacturer and founder of the 
firm now known as Reed & Prentice 
Co., died recently at his home in 


Worcester, Mass. Mr. Prentice started 
his career as a machinist, and it was 


‘while operating a lathe that he first 


gained the idea that improvements 
could be easily made in its design. 
He went into business with his 


brother in the manufacture of lathes 
under the firm name of Prentice 
Bros. Co. about 1870. The firm grew 
rapidly and during the early years 
of this century was one of the best 
known manufacturers of lathes in the 
world. In 1912 Mr. Prentice retired, 
and the firm was sold and its name 
changed to Reed & Prentice Co. 
* * * 

Peter Reiss, president of the C. 
Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Reiss Steamship Co., died Sept. 
5 at his country estate at Sheboygan 
Falls, aged 59 years. He had been 
in failing health a year. Mr. Reiss 
was born in Sheboygan county Jan. 
17, 1867 of poor parents and became 
one of the wealthiest men in the 
American coal trade, owning and op- 
erating an extensive system of docks 
served by a private steamship line on 
the Great Lakes. Mr. Reiss was a 
member of the board of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., the Northern Furni- 
ture Co., Sheboygan, the Security 
National Bank of Sheboygan and 
many other enterprises, including a 
trusteeship of the Northwestern Mu- 
Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee. 

a ~*~ Sd 


tual 


Charles M. Jamison, aged 58, coal 
operator, former attorney and former 
president of the Westmoreland Na- 
tional bank, Greensburg, Pa., died sud- 
denly Sept. 6 in his summer cottage 
at the Pike Run Country club. He 
was graduated from Princeton uni- 
versity with the class of 1891 and fol- 
lowed civil engineering, then decided 
to study law and was admitted to the 
Westmoreland county bar in 1895. 
When the Spanish-American war 
broke out, he enlisted in Company I, 
Tenth regiment, Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry. The Jamison Coal & 
Coke Co., headed by his father, was 
expanding and he was made secretary 
of the company and later was elected 
president of the Westmoreland Na- 
tional bank which was later sold to 
the Merchants Trust Co. 


























Machinery 


Eastern Tool Exhibit Results in Good Busi- 
ness—Buyers Await Chicago Show—Price 
Increases Hurry Orders at Old Prices 





market appears spotty, being good in some 


ae in the machine tool and equipment 


quarters and only fair 


New Haven exhibit last week spurred the New 
England territory and numerous good orders were 
booked by manufacturers and dealers. In the Chi- 
cago district, buying is at a low point with pur- 


in others. The 


in New York. 


chasers marking time until they can examine equip- affect shapers 


New York, Sept. 14.—Machine 
tool demand is spotty, with railroad 
activity less in evidence than for some 
time. Nevertheless, considerable rail- 
road inquiry is pending, outstanding 
in which is the large list of the New 
York Rapid Transit Co. Further sub- 
stantial inquiry is promised by de- 
velopments of the past week, a heavy 
tonnage of steel coming into the struc- 
tural market for subway shops at 
Philadelphia and a smaller but sub- 
stantial tonnage for Boston & Maine 
shop at Bellerica, Mass. Otis Eleve- 
tor Co., Yonkers, N. Y., contemplates 
a further plant addition in that city, 
for which equipment likely will be re- 
quired. New York Central has just 
issued inquiries for 28-inch shaper 
and a 3-foot radial drill in addi- 
tion to a substantial list accumulated 
for that railroad. General Electric 
Co. has closed on four milling ma- 
chines to an eastern builder, of which 
one is for Schenectady, N. Y., and 
three for Pittsfield, Mass. Delco 
Light Co., Dayton, O., has closed on 
seven additional automatic lathes to 
the Pratt & Whitney Co. This brings 
the total placed with this builder 
by the Deleo company within the 
past two weeks up to 16. 

Boston, Sept. 14.—Machine tool in- 
quiry and sales showed moderate im- 
provement in New England during the 
past week. Chief interest centered in 
the New Haven, Conn., exhibit where 
many actual sales were made. One 
manufacturer of punch presses sold to 
New England manufacturers during 
one day three machines totaling about 
$10,000. Many other sales of heavy 
tools were completed at the show, 
some to Midwest manufacturers. New 
England toolmakers, without excep- 
tion, report excellent prospects for the 
fall and winter. One manufacturer 
in the northern part of the district 
has increased production by nearly 20 
per cent since Sept. 1. A Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer bought’ three 
tools against a list of seven or eight 
intended to equip a plant extension. 
Several tools were placed with textile 
machine manufacturers and conditions 
in this industry are reported improv- 
ing. One Boston dealer sold 10 used 
tools during the week, his best record 
in several weeks. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Action on a 
number of large orders for machine 
tools and equipment, and several small 
ones appears to be delayed owing to 
the fact that officials, directors and 
others that pass upon expenditures 
have not returned from summer va- 
cations. If all the orders pending are 
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closed, the machine tool sellers will 
have a prosperous and active fall and 
winter. The only price change is an 
advance of 8 per cent on two sizes of 


CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Four 10-ton cranes for Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md., to Morgan Engineering 
Co. 

Three 30-ton transfer cars for Delco. Light 
Co., Dayton, O., to Milwaukee Electric 
Crane & Mfg. Co. 

Three 314-ton 38-trolley cranes for American 
Sugar Refining Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co. 

Two 4-ton electric hoists for New York Edison 
Co., New York, to American Engineering 
Works. 

Among single awards were: 5-ton soaking pit 
crane for Central Alloy Steel Corp., Mas- 
sillon, O., to Morgan Engineering Co.; 5-ton 
bucket-handling crane with 80-foot span for 
Basic Products Co., Kenova, W. Va., to 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Works; 25- 
ton locomotive crane for Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., to American Hoist & 
Derrick Co.; 25-ton locomotive crane for 
American Creosoting Co. in Birmingham, 
Ala., district, to American Hoist & Derrick 
Co.; 12-ton locomotive crane for W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., to American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 100- 
ton trolley for International Paper Co., 
Gateiau, Quebec, reported going to Northern 
Crane Works, Ltd.; 5-ton electric crane for 
Automatic Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., to 
Northern Engineering Works; 1l-ton, electric 
hoist for Blyn Box & Lumber Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Northern Engineering Works; 10- 
ton crawler crane for New York Central 
railroad withdrawn from market, this crane 
having been acquired from a contractor do- 
ing work for the New York Central; 1l-ton 
lumber handling crane for Hammond Lumber 
Co., Chicago, to Milwaukee Electric Crane & 
Mfg. Co.; 8-ton overhead crane for Inter- 
national Cement Corp., New York, to Mil- 
waukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co.; 7%- 
ton overhead crane for Sheffield Steel Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., to Milwaukee Electric 
Crane & Mfg. Co.; 5-ton overhead crane 
for Brien Stone & Marble Co., Kasota, 
Minn., to Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. 
Co.; 5-ton overhead crane for Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, to Milwaukee 
Electric Crane & Mfg. Co.; 3-ton gantry 
crane for Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., to Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. 
Co.; l1-ton gantry crane for International 
Harvester Co., Rock Island, Ill, to Milwaukee 
Electric Crane & Mfg. Co. 








CRANE ORDERS PENDING | 





Four standard locomotive cranes, including two 
20-ton and two 25-ton, for New York Central 
railroad; pending. 

Two small cranes for Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O.; bids being taken. 
Cranes for Carnegie Steel Co., Houston, Tex. ; 

bids being compiled. 

One special crane and other standard cranes 
for American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Gary, 
Ind.; preliminary bids being taken. 

One crane and two trolleys for National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh; bids being taken. 

One crane instead of trolley recently asked for 
by Mesta Machine Co., West Homestead, Pa. ; 
bids being taken. 


ment to be displayed at the National Steel Show, 
Sept. 20-24. A number of large tool orders are 
pending in Pittsburgh, but sales are being closed 
slowly. Considerable railroad business is pending 
Price increases on some equipment 
has resulted in the closing of much business pro- 
tected under old prices. The most recent increases 
and turret lathes. 


small electrical tools, and one of 10 
per cent on another size. Deliveries 
still are poor, particulariy on special 
equipment, and because practically 
everybody wants something other than 
standard equipment, such as special 
quadrants and other attachments, the 
machine tool manufacturers’ lot is not 
so easy as it was.during the war. Some 
tools of this sort are now 30 or 40 days 
overdue. Carnegie Steel Co., evident- 
ly planning the use of electrical loco- 
motives at Clairton, Pa., is in no hurry 
to purchase against its recent large 
list. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. will undoubtedly buy addi- 
tional equipment when it increases its 
tin plate capacity at Gary, Ind. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has put 
out a few additional inquiries and 
from time to time places orders. Only 
a few purchases of single machines 
were noted during the week, although 
some of these involved $2000 or $3000 
apiece. 

Chicago, Sept. 14.—Machine tool 
dealers continue to report a fairly 
quiet situation in both sales and in- 
quiries. Most of the local interests 
are spending considerable time at the 
Municipal pier in preparation of ex- 
hibits for the National Steel & Ma- 
chine Tool exposition, Sept. 20-24. 
Buyers also are not active, many de- 
siring to hold up orders until the 
exposition is over. No new tool lists 
have appeared and only desultory 
buying exists in general. However, 
one tool dealer states that inquiry 
during the past week is the best this 
year. So far, September is shaping 
up below the corresponding period 
last month. Prices are firm and one 
Cincinnati shaper interest has an- 
nounced an advance of 12% per cent 
in shaper prices. Used tool buying 
is keeping up well. 

Cleveland, Sept. 14.—Business has 
been coming in at a steady pace dur- 
ing the first two weeks of this month 
and indications point to a good month- 
ly total. Detroit, Toledo and Cincin- 
nati are more active and numerous or- 
ders are being taken by local dealers. 
In the Cleveland area, orders consist 
of but one or two tools, however, the 
number of orders is encouraging. Some 
$60,000 is to be spent in enlarging 
the police and fire department machine 
shop in Cleveland if a municipal im- 
provement bond issue is voted upon 
favorably at the November election. 
A local turret lathe manufacturer in- 
creased prices from 7 to 10 per cent 
effective Sept. 1, and this brought in 
considerable business protected by 
earlier quotations. 
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Hotter Flame To Bring 
New Alloys 


Production of alloys stronger and 
more ductile than any now in com- 
mercial use has been made possible by 
development of the atomic-hydrogen 
flame, the hottest known, said Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, assistant director of 
the research laboratory of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. at Schenectady, N. Y., 
in addressing the American Chemical 
society at Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 8. 





Metals which heretofore have re- 
sisted fusion now succumb to the 
atomic-hydrogen flame, it is claimed. 
The two atoms in the hydrogen mole- 
cule are broken up in an electric arc 
of 20 to 30 amperes, passing between 
tungsten electrodes, and a temperature 
of 4000 to 5000 degrees Cent. is at- 
tained. 

Oxides of chromium, manganese and 
aluminum are reduced. It is said that 
with the new flame oxides of alu- 
minum and other materials of high 


melting point can be melted and prac- 
tical welding is made possible. The 
scale which sometimes hinders. the 
enameling of welded metal is said to 
be ubsent when the atomic-hydrogen 
process is utilized. 


Down to 1838 all blast furnaces in 
this country, with the exception of a 
few coke furnaces, used charcoal as 
fuel. In that year pig iron was suc- 
cessfully made in Pennsylvania from 
anthracite coal. 





ANHATTAN ELECTRIC- 
M AL SUPPLY CO. 17 


Park place, New York, 
has bought E. D. Anderson Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, manufacturer of automatic 
packing machinery. It will op- 
erate the purchased company as 
a subsidiary. 


oe oe 


Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleve- 
land, has moved its San Francisco 
office to 1345 Howard street. 

* * * 

Park & Williams, Inc. announce 
the removal of their headquar- 
ters to 908 Real Estate Trust 
building, Philadelphia. 

+ * * 

Crane Puller Co. has moved its 
plant and offices from South 
Deerfield, Mass., to Waltham, 
Mass. 

* * * 

Burke Electric Co., Erie, Pa., 
has appointed E. I. Van Doren, 
206 Times building, Troy, N. Y., 
its sales agent in that territory. 

+ * * 

American Brown-Boveri  Co., 
New York, has established a 
branch office at 922 Witherspoon 
building, Philadelphia, in charge 
of L. T. Peck. 


* ~ * 


Grant Sales Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., representative of the Fi- 
broc Insulation Co., has moved to 
larger quarters at 1004 Marquette 
avenue. 









* * . 


Leslie Co., Lyndhurst, N. J., 
operated for 20 years by J. S. 
Leslie, has been bought by a 
new company: which will con- 
tinue the manufacture of pres- 
sure regulators and_ reducing 
valves. S. Inglis Leslie is presi- 



















Industrial Business Changes 


dent of the new company, J. J. 

Cizek is vice president, J. M. 

Naab secretary and treasurer. 
* * * 


Rudel-Ryder Machinery Co. is 
the name adopted by the former 
Rudel-Belknap Machinery’ Co., 
Montreal and Toronto. C. M. 
Rudel is president. No changes 
in personnel or policies are to be 
made. 

* » * 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Chicago, has moved its main 
office to the ninth floor of the Con- 
way building, 111 West Washing- 
ton street, where larger quarter 
and increased facilities are avail- 
able. 

* - * 

Ingersoll & McCracken, 935 
Schofield building, Cleveland, have 
been appointed representatives for 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
of the Southington Hardware Co., 
Southington, Conn., manufacturers 
of wood screws. 

* * * 


Power Plant Equipment Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has appointed 
Charles C. Phelps, 473 Getty ave- 
nue, Paterson, N. J., sales repre- 
sentative for its superheater in 
northern New Jersey and the 
city of New York. 

* * * 

Michael Tauber & Co., Chicago, 
auctioneers of industrial plants, 
have appointed M. E. Lazarus, 
Cleveland, to represent them in 
that city, where he has been a 
dealer in iron and steel scrap for 
26 years. 

* +. * 

Logan Iron & Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of  stay- 
bolt and other special irons, has 
appointed J. T. Stephenson, Mun- 
sey building, Washington, its 





sales representative in territory 
from Baltimore to Atlanta. 
or ~ * 

Cleveland Planer Co., Cleve- 
land, has appointed the Brownell 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. L., 
its exclusive agent for Rhode 
Island; Bristol county, Mass.; and 
London and Windham counties, 
Conn. 

* * 

Campbell Wire Specialty Works, 
South Bend, Ind., has been bought 
by Woodward G. Jeschke, its 
manager for several years, and 
is being moved to a larger plant 
at Crawfordsville, Ind. Much of 
of the organization will be trans- 
ferred with the plant. 

* * * 

Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay City, 
Mich., manufacturer of electric 
transformers, has opened a fac- 
tory branch at 400 Glenn build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., in charge of 
Ernest K. Higginbottom, who has 
represented the company in south- 
eastern territory for two years. 

* ~ * 

Nicholson-Tomme Inc., has been 
incorporated at Houston, Tex., to 
represent Johns-Manville of Texas. 
W. S. Nicholson, representative 
of the latter company for 18 
years, is president of the new 
company. Office and warehouse 
have been established at 2400 
Nance street. 

« + * 

Power Piping Co., Pittsburgh, 
has appointed Hughes & Graul, 
122 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, its sales agents in that ter- 
ritory for its fabricated pipe, fit- 
tings and boiler house equipment. 
This company also represents the 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, O., 
McConway & Torley Co., Pitts- 
burgh and the Davis Brake Beam 
Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








Atlas Heating & Venti- 
* jating Co., 557 Fourth avenue, San Francisco, 
is having plans drawn for i1-story shop 
buildings at Thirty-second and Louise streets. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Hermann Safe Co., manu- 
vaults and safes, is completing 
Main and Howard street for 


facturer of 
new plant at 


manufacture of its products. 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Miller Bros. Pen Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture pens, 
penholders and similar products by Amos S. 


VanHise, New York, H. A. Stevens and H. S. 


Bradford, Meriden. Company has _ bought 
equipment and machinery of Miller Bros. 
Cutlery Co. and leased part of that com- 


pany’s plant. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Mushroom Specialty 


Mfg. Co. Ine., has been incorporated with 
$200,000 capital to manufacture iron, steel, 
aluminum and other metals and their products. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Moore Pipe & 
Sprinkler Co., has bought a site at Blanche 
and State streets and will build a _ plant 
for the manufacture of sprinkler systems 


and equipment. A new plant 120x300 feet will 
be built later. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Georgia Railway & Power 
Co. is making plans for additional substations, 


carhouses and garages, .for which equipment 


will be required. 

COEUR D’ALENE, IDA.—Diamond Drill 
Co. will rebuild burned portion of its plant. 

CHICAGO-—Mitchell Co., electric are. weld- 
ing repair, is completing new plant at 326 
North Western avenue. 

CHICAGO—Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., 79 


East Adams street, is 
at Langley avenue and 


building l-story plant 
l1llth street. 


CHICAGO——-Economy 
Co., 122 Curtis street, 
and 2-story 100x177 
Forty-eighth 

CHICAGO— Quality 
Leichenstein 


Pumping Machinery 
has let contract for 1 
plant, feet, at 3431 West 


street. 

Metal Bed Co., M. D. 
1800 South Kilbourne 
contract 
burned 


president, 
taking bids 
plant to 


avenue, is on general 
for a 
building. 
CHICAGO 
hart president 
wood avenue, 
Schmidt Bros. 
street, 


CHICAGO 
39386 South 


l-story replace its 


Chicago Solder Co., Frank Engle- 
and treasurer, 4201 Wright- 
has let general contract to 

Construction Co., 22 East Huron 

l-story addition. 


Steel & 


for a 


Iron Co., 
street, has let contract 
to G. A. Arquette & Co., North LaSalle 
street, for a l-story plant 175x325 feet. S. 
Scott Joy, 2001 West Pershing road, 
tect. 

CHICAGO—Acme 29 South 
LaSalle street, has incorporated with 
$40,000 capital to install ventilating and heat- 
ing system and general engineering, by J. W. 
Casey, Thomas D. Huff and Thomas W. Stan- 
ton. Huff & Cook, 29 South LaSalle street 
are correspondents. 

OTTAWA, ILL.—National Plate Glass Co., 
J. M. Berg president, West Ottawa street, has 
let general contract to William Swindell & 
Bros., Aspinwall, Pa., for an addition to its 
furnace building and new furnaces, one story 
75x100 feet. 

ROCK ISLAND, 


International 
Lincoln 


is archi- 


Engineering Co., 
been 


ILL.—Sandbo 4334 


Corp., 
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Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
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Fourteenth street, has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture wheel line in- 
dicators and automobile accessories, by Anton 
J. Sandbo, J. Hays Britton and Carl O. Motzer. 
Kenworihy, Dietz Shellberg, Harper & Sinnett, 
Peoples Bank building, Moline, Ll, are corre- 
spondents. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—-Hercules Corp., 
ufacturer of electrical refrigerating equipment, 


man- 


has let contract to M. J. Hoffman Construc- 
tion Co. for a 1-story addition 120x280 feet. 
TIPTON, IND.—General Piston Ring Co., 


D. C. Lester general manager, is having plans 


drawn for a l-story factory addition 26x150 


feet. 
NEWPORT, KY.—Higgin Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of hardware and_ specialties, has 


had plans drawn by L. H. Wilson, 10 West 
Fourth for a 3-story addition 31x38 
feet. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Southern Steel Service 
Co., 15 East Fayette street, has been incorpor- 
ated with $150,000 capital by James D. Gar- 
Jarrett B. Fulton. 


street, 


rett and 

ATTLEBORO, MASS.—John A. Cunningham 
& Co. Inc., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture novelties and metal ware with $50,- 
000 capital by John A. Cunningham president, 
John C. Mahoney treasurer, 11 Weybosset 
street, and Ralph C. Estes. 

BEVERLY, MASS.—Strong Mfg. Co. Inc. 
has been incorporated with $2000 capital to 
manufacture electrical goods and specialties 
by Joseph Hacker president, Jacob I. Goldstein 
treasurer, 195 Lafayette street, and Joseph 
Alpers. 

BILLERICA, MASS.—Boston & Maine rail- 
road has asked bids on 800 tons of steel for 
shop extensions here. An inquiry for four 
cranes for this project has already been made. 


BOSTON—Universal Sales Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to man- 


ufacture coin-operated vending machines by 
Arthur H. DuGreiner president, Harold B. 
Woods treasurer, 49 Washington street, Hud- 
son, Mass., and Gustav B. Svendson. 
BOSTON—Hydro Mfg. Co. has been in- 


corporated with $50,000 capital to manufacture 
implements by Nathaniel F. 
Howard B. Northrup treas- 
Mass., and 


machinery and 
president, 

6 Cherry 
Boncore. 


Hoxie 
urer, street, Somerville, 
E. E. 
BROCKTON, MASS.—Woodward’s Inc. has 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture photographic and optical ma- 
and supplies by John J. Alves pres- 
Nathan Mandelblatt treasurer, 18 Com- 


Braintree, Mass., and Patrick F. 


been 


chinery 
ident, 
mon street, 
McHale. 
CAMBRIDGES, MASS.—Tell-U-Signal Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture automobile 
accessories, parts and appliances and mechan- 
ical devices with 1000 shares no par value by 
Frederick Kauffman president, George H. 


31 Elm 
Pike. 


LYNN, MASS.—Thompson Electric Welding 


Hughes treasurer, 
Mass., and Albert 


street, Springfield, 


Co., 161 Pleasant street, will build 1-story 
addition to its plant. H. M. Haven, 11 Bea- 
con street, is engineer. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS.—Ponticok Motors, 
Inc. has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture motor vehicles, parts and 
accessories by William T. Gill president, 
Thornton M. Gill vice president, 409 Lexing- 
ton street, Waltham, Mass., and Harold L. 
Whitcomb. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Samuel Kobrsky & 
Co, Inc. has been incorporated with 100 shares 
no par value to deal in second hand metals 
and their derivatives by Samuel Kobrsky pres- 
ident and treasurer, 860 Chestnut street, Louis 
H. Kobrsky and Florence Kobrsky. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Chardon Metal Goods 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to produce iron, copper, aluminum and other 
metals by James E. Doyle president, 64 Moun- 
tain street; Jules Charbonneau, 100 College 
street, treasurer, and James J. Donlon. 

DETROIT—Lincoln Forging Co., 622 St. 
Antoine street, J. G. Foyer secretary, is con- 
sidering plans for a 2-story addition 60x100 
feet. 

DETROIT—Triangle Tool & Pattern Co., 207 
Brady avenue, T. H. Barkley president, has 
let contract to F. M. Stokes, 6432 Northfield 
avenue, for a 1 and 2-story plants 50x100 feet. 

DETROIT—Automatic Products Corp., 1145 
West Grand boulevard, has let contract to 
Cc. O. Barton Co., 2100 Washington boulevard, 
for a l-story addition 120x150 feet. 

DETROIT—Commerce Pattern Foundry & 
Machine Co., 2211 Grand River avenue, will 
enlarge its foundry and machine shop and is 
seeking equipment for both. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Leonard Refrig- 
erator Co., K. C. Leonard manager, has let 
general contract to the Austin Co., 160 North 


La Salle street, Chicago, for an addition, one 
story, 247x402 feet. 

HILLSDALE, MICH.-—Hillsdale Screen Co. 
has let contract to David Little Construction 


Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., for a l-story addition. 


JOPLIN, MO.—Electro Steel Castings Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
operate a steel foundry, with electric furnaces, 
by C. B. Rogers, 612 West A street. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Columbian Steel Tank 
Co., 1601 West Twelfth street will add story 
to its 4-story plant. Other improvements being 
considered. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Economy Electric Co., 
Seott Kennedy president, 1401 Agnes street, 
is considering plans for a i1-story addition 
36x44 feet. 

ST. LOUIS—Medart Co., 
power transmission 
burned portion of 


manufacturer of 
machinery, will rebuild 
its plant immediately. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Bakelite Corp., 230 
Grove street, has let general contract to 
Joseph Jewkes & Sons, 676 Montgomery street, 
Jersey City, N. J., for a 2-story plant 60x180 
feet. 


HARRISON, N. J.—Harrison Bolt & Nut 
Co., Second street, has had plans drawn for 
a 2-story factory and warehouse 100x100 feet. 
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Iron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 51% per 
cent iron $4.55 


Mesabi bessemer, 514% per cent 








iron 4.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% 

DEF CONE IFOM crereeeesvceseesenerees 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per 

cent iron 4.25 





EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 563 to 63 





per cent 9.00 to 10.50 
Cepper free low phosphorus 
BS to 65 per COME -.n-.- nominal 





Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 62 





1) 2 eee 10.00 to 11.00 
North African low phosphor-- 

us 9.25 to 9.75 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent ....... 10.25 to 10.75 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

ON en 9.00 to 9.50 
Spanish foundry or basic, 5¢ 

| 8. 2 eee 8.75 to 9.25 


North African foundry and 
basic 50 to 54 per cent... 8.50to 9.50 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent, 32 to 35 cents 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent....32 to 35 cents 
Caucasian, 53 to 65 per cent........ 

Pe lated aicirtiaihetlenacietlitaes se inecbeauntil nominal 


Fluor Spar 


85 and & per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 

Illinois mines, per net ton $17.50 to 18.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater, per 

UIE... caduecinighiindiatidedeaaanaieialiie 16.50 to 17.75 








Joseph W. Baker, 111 North Fourth street, is 
architect. 

HILLSIDE, N. J.—Eastern Sheet Metal 
Works has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by Russell O. Routh, Irvington, N. J.; 
Frederick D. Routh and John Nertling, 
Newark. David Bobker, Newark, is attorney. 


MATAWAN, N. J.—Jordan Coal Tar Prod- 
uets Co. will rebuild boiler house and machine 
shop recently burned. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Steel Wheels has been 
incorporated with 40,000 shares no par value 
by Henry S. Otto, Russell W. Morgan and 
Hugh B. Reed, Newark. Reed & Reynolds, 
Newark, N. J., are attorneys. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Compress Polishing Wheel 
Corp. has been incorporated with $125,000 
capital to manufacture polishing wheels by 
Louis G. Gebhard, Henry Mehs, and Arthur A. 
Schrafft, Newark. Louis J. Beers, Newark, is 
attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—American Fuel-Saving 
Corp. has been incorporated with $250,000 
capital to manufacture combustion devices and 
appliances by Herbert Sobel, New York; Eli 
Krentzman, Perth Amboy; and Harry Berger, 
Newark. Kearns & Bruder, Newark, are at- 
torneys. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Sipp Machine Co., Keene 
street, manufacturer of textile machinery, will 
build a 1-story addition 40x60 feet. A. E. 
Sleight, 136 Washington street, Paterson, is 
architect. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Alsid Battery Parts has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
J. Z. Hoffman, and N. Young. S. Silver, 220 
Broadway, is attorney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Watkins Structural Steel 
Co. Ine. has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital by Fred Nosovitsky, Abraham Nosovit- 
sky and Samuel Nash, 749 Crown street, 
Brooklyn. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Consoldiated Aircraft 
Corp., M. Lee manager, 2050 Elmwood av- 
enue, is taking bids on a 1-story plant addi- 
tion 560x160 feet and 35x40 feet. 


DUNKIRK, N. Y.—vU. S. Radiator Corp., 
Homer Hosking manager, is considering plans 
for an addition to its plant. 

JAMESTOWN, N. ¥.—Maestro Metal Prod- 
ucts Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital by C. G. Carlson, L. F. Swanson and 
A. E. Laudenschlager. Ross & Laudenschlager, 
Jamestown, are attorneys. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Charles 
Proescher Inc., 84 Eighth street, sheet metal 
manufacturer, has let contract to Burmeister 
& Christensen Inc., Woodhaven, L. I. for a 
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2-story addition 50x120 feet. Charles Proescher 


is president. 
NEW YORK—The New York Edison Co. 


awarded 500 tons of structural steel for a dis- 


tribution station in West Fifty-fourth street. 


NEW YORK—Republic Die Casting Co. has 
been incorporated with $60,000 capital by M. 
Ketcher, A. Bregman and B. Raymond. R. C. 


Birkhahn, 353 Fifth avenue, is attorney. 


NEW YORK-—Filtrators Co. has been incor- 
porated with $250,000 capital to manufacture 


machinery and appliances by B. Kitchin, C. 


Fox and J. D. Lidgerwood. Dew Bailey, 160 


Broadway, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Hamilton Armored Car Corp. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 


manufacture armored motor vehicies by J. 


Millard, W. C. Chanler and E. B. Beldinger. 
Winthrop & Stimson, 82 Liberty street, are at- 


torneys. 


NEW YORK—Frozen Flame has been in- 
corporated to manufacture refrigerating ma- 
chinery and heating devices, with 200 shares 


no par value, by R. I. Johns, and W. 


Lowenthal. S. I. Goldberg, 276 Fifth avenue, 


is attorney. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Ritter Dental Mfg. 
Co., 404 West Avenue, will build a _ 1-story 
foundry 60x140 feet. Foote & Carpenter, 718 


Temple building, are architects. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Hughes Tool 
Co., 12 West Twentieth street, has let. con- 
tract to .Charles M. Dunning Construction 
Co. for a Il-story addition 40x100 feet. 

RINGLING, OKLA.—Prairie Pipe Line Co. 
plans pipe line 207 miles of 8-inch welded 
trunk pipe from Ringling to Kings Mills, Tex. 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREG.—Lindstrom & 
Fiegerson have been awarded contract to 
build 1100-foot viaduct across Southern Pa- 
cific railroad tracks. 

ALTOONA—Contract has been awarded the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. for furnishing 1500 
tons of structural steel for a new tank serv- 
ice shop to be erected here by the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. 

ALTOONA, PA.—Murray Refrigeration Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture and install electrical refrigerat- 
ing plants and mechanical specialties by Wil- 
liam B. Leet, 826 Walnut street, Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., William H. Murray, 2013 Fourteenth 
street, Altoona, Pa., and Robert T. Billin, 1716 
First avenue, Altqona, Pa. 

BEAVER FALLS, PA.—Standard Steel 
Specialty Co. will build a I1-story addition 
87x120 feet. 

CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—MclIntyre  Engi- 
neering Co. has been incorporated with $26,000 
capital to manufacture fruit and vegetable 
packing house machinery and appliances by 


YONKERS, N. Y.—Otis Elevator Co., which Fred B. Reed, A. H. McIntyre and J. H. 
is conducting a considerable expansion pro- Tarns 
gram, has come into the market recently for CHARLEROI, PA.—Williams Welding Co 


350 tons for an additional plant addition. 


BARBERTON, O.—Barberton Foundry Co., 
Harold Walhs manager, is having plans made 


for a foundry addition 100x250 feet. 


CLEVELAND—Vlcheck Tool Co., 3000 East 
Eighty-seventh street has let contract to Hun- 
kin-Conkey Construction Co. for a_ 1-story 


addition 39x60 feet. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Switchboard Co., 


F. C. Hafemeister president, 2925 East Sev- 
the 000 capital to manufacture electric appliances, 


enty-ninth street, has let contract to 


Dresser Co., 1028 The Arcade, for a 1-story 


additim 3830x140 feet. 


FOSTORIA, O.—National Carbon Co., M. R. 
McCush superintendent, is taking bids on ex- 
tensions to its plant here. Stone & Webster 


Co., Boston, is engineer and architect. 


LIMA, O.—Lima Pump & Supply Co. plans 


has been incorporated to operate a welding 
plant with $25,000 capital by Christopher J. 
Morgan, Crest avenue, Charleroi, Pa., Edward 
Williams, Monessen, Pa., and Charles Bateman. 
ERIE, PA.—Parker White Metal & Machine 
Co., W. A. Parker manager, Twenty-third 
street, is having plans drawn for a 3-story 
plant addition 60x100 feet. 

McKEESPORT, PA.—Keystone Emergency 
Lighting Co. has been incorporated with $10,- 


materials and appliances by John Baumgart- 
ner, 1148 State road, Versailles township, Me- 
Keesport, Pa.; James A. Craver and George 
Koell, 900% Fifth avenue, McKeesport. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Reading Co. wil] start 
work at once on an $8700 coal trestle, on 
Leiper street, northwest of Unity. 


enlargement of its plant to provide capacity PHILADELPHIA—Approximately 3000 tons 
for manufacture of a line of hoists and of structural steel] are pending for subway 
shovels. shops in this city. 

MIDDLETOWN, O.—Miami Engineering Co., PHILADELPHIA—Thomas T. Reilly, Fif- 
recently incorporated with 500 shares no tieth street and City avenue, will start at 
par value, has started production of auto- once on a $25,000 boiler house at Bryn Mawr 
matic machinery and small printing presses. and Woodbine. 
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PHILADELPHIA—Department of city tran- 
sit, 1211 Chestnut street, is taking bids on 
three 1 and 2-story machine shops 360x380 
feet at the Fern Rock terminal yards. 

PHILADELPHIA—Wiedemann Machine Co., 
1815 Sedgeley street, has given general con- 
tract to Paul Bros., 2515 West Tuntington 
street, for a l-story addition. 

PHILADELPHIA—Phillips Pressed Steel 
Pulley Works Inc., 445 East High street, has 
leased premises at 2725 Salmon street to al- 
low enlargement of its plant. 

PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania railroad, 
Broad street station, is taking bids on a 
2-story tank and plate shop 32x175 feet at 
Altoona, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA—Plans are being prepared 
by John T. Windrim, architect, for the erec- 
tion of a power plant for the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. at Ninth street and Willow. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a $21,000 
hosiery plant for the Olympia Hosiery Co., 
Benango and Weitzel streets, has been let 
to William F,. Lotz, Oxford Bank & Trust Co. 
building. 

PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Iroquois Co. 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital to 
manufacture electrical machines, appliances 
and fixtures by C. W. MacMullen, Newfield 
Way, Cynwyd, Pa., F. A. Warner and H. L. 
Woehling, Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA—Contract for supplying 
2500 tons of steel for an addition for the 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Stokley street, 
north of Huntington Park avenue, has been 
placed. The building will be 323 x 743 feet, 
one story of brick and terra cotta. General 
contract has been let to the Wark Co. 


PHILADELPHIA—Klemm Reflector Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to man- 
ufacture reflectors by Leonard Gutekunst, 2391 
Comly street, Wissinoming, Pa., Harry C. 
Durney, 127 Terrace avenue, Highland Park, 
Pa., and Geogre F. Klemm, 1618 Jefferson 
street, Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH—Pressed Steel Car Co., Far- 
mers Bank building, is having plans made for 
a l-story forge shop at its plant at Me- 
Kees Rocks, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH—Lee S. Smith & Son, has 
been incorporated with $200,000 capital to 
manufacture dental and surgical appliances 
and materials by Charles Petersen, Keenan 
building, Pittsburgh, C. J. Hood and Charles 
Baker. 


READING, PA.—General Hardware Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture hardware 
and metal devices with $5000 capital by 
Franklin E. Kanter, Denton K. Stryker and 
Emanual Weiss, Reading, Pa. 

SCRANTON, PA.—Fleming Co. has _ been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to manufac- 
ture railroad equipment, supplies and appar- 
atus by James T. Fleming, 820 Taylor av- 
enue, Scranton, Albert F. Fleming and James 
R. Fleming, 801 Montoe avenue, Scranton, Pa. 

AUSTIN, TEX.—University of Texas. will 
build power plant on university campus. Her- 
bert M. Greene Co., Santa Fe building, Dallas, 
Tex., is architect. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Neuces hotel, W. 
W. Jones proprietor, will build reinforced con- 
crete power house. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Texas & Pacific railroad, 
E. F. Mitchell chief engineer, will build an 
addition to its shops at Marshall, Tex., for 
valve and valve-motion building and repair. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—Railway Signal Explosives 
Corp. has been incorporated with $50,600 capi- 
tal to manufacture railroad torpedoes and 
fuses by Harry A. Sherman, 4303 McKinney 
street. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Borge Wire Works 
is completing 2-story plant 42 x 116 feet at 
1514 North Alamo street. 

DANVILLE, VA.—Diamond Foundry Corp. 
of Danville has been incorporated with 10 to 
500 shares no par value by J. M. Morehead 
president, New York; Ira Darling secretary, 
Chicago; Frank Talbott Jr., Malcolm K. Har- 
ris and E. Walton Brown, Danville. 

NORFOLK, VA.—-Thermo Instrument Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture mechanical devices by C. B. 
Drake, 711 Connecticut avenue. 

SPOKANE—Union Iron Works; 217 East 
Montgomery street, will build a  1-story 
blacksmith and forge shop. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Gerrick & Gerrick have 
been awarded contract to build municipal 
standpipe and reservoir, involving 170 tons 
plates and 150 tons reinforcing bars. 


EAGLE RIVER, WIS.—With a bid of $26,- 
750, C. H. Blohm & Son are low bidders, and 
with $33,750, the Layne-Bowler Co. is next, 
on the work of providing this village with a 
complete water supply. The work includes 
a 300-gallon pump and motor, and a 60,000- 
gallon standpipe, 120 feet high. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—-Bark River Bridge & 
Culvert Co., Cameron street, will build » 1- 
story plant 62 x 100 feet on Chippewa road. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—A new plant on a 
new site will be erected by the Bark River 
Bridge & Culvert Co., now located on Cam- 
eron street, manufacturing steel culverts and 
other bridge and highway supplies. 

FORT ATKINSON, WIS.—J. G. Shodron 
and R. W. Albertson are establishing a plant 
for the manufacture of automobile accessories 
and are seeking equipment. 

FORT ATKINSON, WIS.—-Shock absorbers, 
auxiliary windshields and other metal auto- 
mobile parts will be manufactured by the 
Auto Wing Co., ineorporated for $75,000 in 
Wisconsin by J. G. Schordron, Russell Albert- 
ton and Roy Gardinier. 

FORT ATKINSON, WIS.—Otto G. Hack- 
barth, local contractor, is lowest bidder and 
probably will receive the contract for the 
proposed new $200,000 junior high and voca- 
tional training school. The architects are 
Parkinson & Dockendorff, LaCrosse, Wis. J. F. 
Schreiner is secretary of the board of educa- 
tion. 

GILLETT, WIS.—The light and water com- 
mission has let the contract for a 160-foot 
standpipe for a new water supply to the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. at $11,350, and for 
a new deep well to the Layne-Bowler Co., 
Chicago, at $10,800. Bids on the pumping 
equipment are still under consideration. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.-—-Standard Oil Co., 414 
Syracuse street, Milwaukee, will build a _ 1- 
story machine shop here. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—-James Stewart & Co., 
343 South Dearborn street, Chicago, have 
taken the general contract to build a 500,000- 
bushel grain elevator and workhouse for the 
Cargill Grain Co., Minneapolis, in this city. 
It will cost about $200,000. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—Parker Fountain Pen 
Co., George S. Parker president, has had 
plans drawn for a 6-story plant addition 45 
x 142 feet. Frank A. Carpenter, 420 Brown 
building, Rockford, IIL, is architect. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—Nash Motors Co., C. W. 
Nash president, has let contract to Worden- 
Allen Co., 208 South La Salle street, Chicago, 
for a l-story factory building 100x600 feet. 

KOHLER, WIS.—Kohler Co., manufacturer 
of enameled sanitary ware, is building an ad- 
ditional unit for ceramic production, three 
stories 132x600 feet and one story 325x350 
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feet. Theo. Stark Co., 180 Muskego avenue, 
Milwaukee, is general contractor. 

MERRILL, WIS.—The Allen-Zander Motor 
Co, will remodel and build an additional story 
on its garage and repair shop, install a new 
front and add an electric elevator, besides some 
shop tools and fixtures. 

MILWAUKEE—The Praefke Auto Electric 
& Battery Co., 2623 Fond du Lac avenue, is 
building a new store, shop and repair sta- 
tion, 30x120 ft., at 2888 Fond du Lac avenue. 

MILWAUKEE—Cream City Tool & Mfg. Co.. 
Edward A. Tank president, has been organ- 
ized to manufacture jigs, tools dies and 
fixtures. 


MILWAUKEE—The Auto Mart, Godfrey 
Glicksman, proprietor, 1030 Grand avenue, has 
purchased a site, 100x120 feet, on Cedar, near 
Seventh street, and will build a new head- 
quarters building costing about $100,000. 


MILWAUKEE—Filer & Stowell Co., 219 
Becher street, manufacturer of engines and 
machinery, has let contract to Worden-Allen 
Co. for a 1-story machine shop and assem- 
bling building and other enlargements. 

MILWAUKEE—The R. L. Reisinger Co., 466 
Oakland avenue, has taken the contract to 
build a $40,000 public garage, salesroom and 
repair shop for Emil E. Krenz, 534 Clement 
avenue, at California and Kinnickinnie ave- 
nues. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Contract has been let 
hy Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 213 Lake 
street ,for a plant addition of three lwvild-. 
ings, 2-story and basement, 50x50 feet, 2-story 
and basement 60.130 feet, and l-story 40x50 
feet. 

MILWAUKEE—J. Ruesch Printing Machin- 
ery Co., 495 Broadway, will postpone until 
next spring work on its proposed new 3-story 
shop and warehouse building, 40 x 120 feet, 
on the present site. Plans are by Architect 
W. J. Kozick, Milwaukee. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Republic Garage 
Co. has let the general contract to Meyer 
Wachofsky, 539 Fourth street, for a $50,000 
public garage and repair shop, 53x142 feet, at 
Fourth and Walnut streets. The architect is 
Hugo V. Miller, Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE—The White Motor Truck Co., 
of Milwaukee, now in leased quarters at 871 
Kinnickinnic avenue, plans to erect its own 
building fer sales and service on a site just 
acquired on Clybourn at Twenty-fifth street, 
measuring 170x200 feet. Definite plans are 
now being worked out. 

MILWAUKEE—The Northwestern Furniture 
Co., 265-273 West Water street, has pur- 
chased the former shop of the Wm. Hyink 
& Son Machine Co. at 725-727 North Water 
street, and will use the site for a 5-story 
manufacturing addition, 50x125 feet. About 
$80,000 will be spent for building and addi- 
tional machinery. R. C. Forrer is president. 


MUSCODA, WIS.—Standish Engineering 
Corp., 400 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
has been given contract to build state high- 
way bridge across Wisconsin river here. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, is having plans 
prepared for a one and a half-story ware- 
house, 78 x 240 feet, fire-proof construction. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—Fugelburg & Behlendorf, 
Ford service, 816 South Main street, will build 
a new and modern automobile shop costing 
about $35,000, at 901 South Main street. 
Architects Auler & Jensen are in charge. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—More than $75,000 will 
be spent by the Badger Lumber & Mfg. Co. in 
enlarging its factory and power plant. About 
30,000 square feet will be added to the factory, 
finishing department and stockrooms, 
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OSHKOSH, WIS.—Wisconsin Parts Co., man- 
ufacturer of automobile axles and parts, is 
building a machine shop addition 52x82 feet, 
at Forest avenue and High street. W. F. Rock- 
well is president and general manager. 


RACINE, WIS.—The capital stock of the 
Racine Iron & Wire Works has been in- 
creased from $40,000 to $80,000 to finance en- 
largement of plant and production. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS.—The Automatic 
Cradle Mfg. Co., 235 North Third street, is 
taking bids for the construction of an addi- 
tion to its boiler room and power plant, and 
for new dry kilns and equipment. Edward 
Bukolt is general manager. 


WATERTOWN, WIS.—A brass and aluminum 
foundry is being installed by Julius W. Zier 
in his shop building at 116 Sixth street. He 
was foundry superintendent of the Brandt- 
Dent Co., Watertown, for many years. 


WAUWATOSA, WIS.—The Liberty Foundry 
Co. is erecting an addition, 49x87 feet, to 
its plant at Sixty-sixth and State streets. 


WEST BEND, WIS.—Koller & Bauer are 
awarding contracts for a new garage and re- 
pairshop, 66x90 feet, part 2-story and base- 
ment. 


WEST BEND, WIS.—Contracts have been 
awarded by the West Bend Aluminum Co., 
drawn sheet ware, for a 2 and 38-story fac- 
tory addition, 96x192 feet. B. C. Ziegler is 
president. 


WEST BEND, WIS.-—Architect J. E. Hennen, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., is completing plans for a 
$35,000 public garage and repair shop to be 
built here for Norman Bauer and Louis 
Kohler. 


WEST MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Percy E. Kam- 
leah, president of the village board, expects 
tu start taking bids about Sept. 1 for the 
erection of a new high school with vocational 
training department. Plans are being pre- 
pared by Architects M. Tullgren & Sons, 9 
Waverly place, Milwaukee. 


New Construction and Enterprise 








Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Per 1000 f.0.b. works 
Pennsylvania, No. 








Georgia and Ala. 





MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 


CHROME BRICK 











Business in Canada 


incorporated with 
Kenneth R. Jamieson, 


2-story addition 


COLLINGWOOD, 


GANANOQUE, 








ucts Coke Ovens, 20 Main street, is building 
addition to its plant and proposes to install 
two new boilers. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—Wolcott-Fisher 
Mines Co. Ltd., has been incorporated to mine, 
smelt and refine ores, metals and minerals, 
with $100,000 capital by Herbert W. Wolcott, 
Michael Whissel, Joseph J. Kingsbury, and 


others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Central Casket Co. 
Ltd., 1515 Davenport road, has started work 


on an addition to its plant here. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Telluride Gold Mines Ltd. 


has been incorporated to mine, smelt and refine 


ores, metals and minerals, with $1,000,000 cap- 
ital by William H. Wilson, Kenneth H. Me- 
Vittie, Lillian L. Brennen, and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Conroyal Mines Ltd., has 
been incorporated to mine, smelt and refine 


ores, metals and minerals with 7,500,000 


shares without par value, by James O. Plax- 


ton, Herbert A. Piaxton, Mildred A. Nicholls, 
and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Long & Red Lakes Gold 
Syndicate, Ltd. has been incorporated to mine, 


smelt and refine ores, metals and minerals, 
with 3,000,000 shares without par value, by 
Joseph Montgomery, Ernest A. Newson, and 


Lavern Churchill. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Ice-O-Matic Refrigeration 
Co. Ltd., has been incorporated with $300,000 


capital and 9000 common shares without par 
value, by Harold J. Clark, Ray Lucas, Wilbur 


R. Salter, and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—McLeod River Mining 


Corp. Ltd. has been incorporated to mine, 
smelt and refine ores, metals and minerals, 
with 5,000,000 shares without par value, by 


Edmund F. Coughlin, Charles L. Buchanan, 


Herbert W. Jackson, and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Standard Electric 


Time Co. of Canada Ltd., has been incorpor- 
ated to manufacture electric clocks and time- 
recording instruments, etc., with $30,000 cap- 


ital by Francis G. Bush, Herbert W. Jackson, 
Alexander G. Yeoman, and others. 


New Trade Publications 


FIRE CLAY FLOUR—Use of fire clay to 
rebond molding sands is discuussed in two leaf- 
lets by the Illinois Clay Products Co., Joliet, 
Ill., with methods of use for that purpose. 


AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE—A  five- 
spindle automatic screw machine manufac- 
tured by the National Acme Co., Cleveland, is 
described in a bulletin covering its main fea- 


tures and complete specifications. 


REFRACTORY CEMENT—General  Refrac- 
tories Co., Philadelphia, has issued a_ leaflet 
describing a high temperature cement it is 
producing for use in furnaces and similar 
places where high temperature is met. 


SPECIAL STEEL—Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. has issued a bulletin featuring a new 
free-cutting open-hearth steel adapted to case 
hardening and for forging where machinability 
is important. Statements of users for various 
purposes are presented. 


PRODUCTION LATHES—Porter-Cable Mu- 
chine Co., Syracuse, N. Y. has issued a catalog 
of its high speed production lathes, illustrat- 
ing their heavy type clutch on headstock, 
angular hand operated facing attachment ond 
large dial on cross feed. 


ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES—Ohio Brass 








manufacturer of 


a wide range of fuels, especially 


Engineernig Corp., New York. Details of con- 


Instrument Co., Pittsburgh, has 


is manufacturing. 


the construction 


& Co., Philadelphia. 


groups which control the burners according to 
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paratus. Illustrations show the construction 
and operation of the device and actual in- 
stallations are pictured. 


SUBWAY FLOORING—Irving Iron Works 


Co., Long Island City, N. Y., is mailing cards 
calling attention to a new type of open-mesh 


flooring for use over open spaces. A series 


of curved members gives a different appear- 
ance and certain advantages in use are 
claimed. 


SPECIAL PUMPS—A bulletin has been is- 


sued by Goulds Pumps Inc., Seneca Falls, 


N. Y., covering its line of pumps for use in 


candy factories for pumping glucose, cream, 


hot syrups, brine and cooling water and other 
purposes connected with that industry. It is 
illustrated with halftones of actual installa- 
tions. 


MACHINE FORGINGS—National Machinery 


Co., Tiffin, O., has published a reprint of a 
paper by Charles D. Harmon, its engineer, 
presented before the production standards divi- 
sion of the American Plan association at 
Cleveland, March 1, 1926. In it the author 


demonstrates his theory of machine forging 
that the fibers of steel in the upset portion 


are in compression rather than tension. 


1926 

















NEW BLAST FURNACE CAPACITY 


built in past ten years 


Designed hy s s ALL OTHERS s s 


Freyn-Designs 
afford the benefits 
of continuous contact 
and accumulated experience. 


FREYN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consultants—Engineers—Contract 
310 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


| ae | 
| EQUIPMENT |) ¢/ a AOI IS |_| | CONSTRUCTION 
ee TAT i FREYN-DESIGN 4 =| 
. 7) 3 Nd ) 
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Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 

















Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
\%-inch ... psavenssaipciaiennts > ae 19 
and %- ‘inch . on an 26 
-inch 56 42% 
%-inch 60 4814 
1 to 3- inch 62 50% 
2-inch .......... 55 48% 
2% to 6-inch 59 47% 
7 to 8-inch .......... 56 43 
9 and 10-inch 64 41 
11 and 12-inch 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
hoo) ee 60 48g 
EE 53 41 
2% to 6-inch. -_ 57 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
EAT __ wicctpseeviesencsniatindesviiennemnente 41 24% 
% and %-inch . 47 80 
MEIER, ° nixtctenenivies 53 42 
4-inch oe eee 58 47 
1 to 1%-inch 60 49 
Oe BE nncosinandoncne G8 50 
Lap Weld 
IIL - wihinnensieuniieiocicaikesis ae 42% 
2% to 4-inch ...... oe OE 46 
4% to 6-inch 56 45 
7 to 8-inch .......... 52 8914 
9 and 10-inch 45 82% 
11 and 12-inch 44 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
SE AGS iccimiticcestocnvevmansepcinminnees 42 821% 
&% to 1%-inch . a 85% 
2 to 2\%-inch .... 87% 
ae Ee 82% 
2% to 4-inch 84 
4% to 6-inch 83 
fo ae 25 





(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1 and 65 on black 
and 1% and 6 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de 
livered basis. 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 






Butt Weld 
Ye and SQ-1NCh ......cccesserseeees ll +89 
i-inch .. 22 2 
eo . 28 11 
to 1%- NO <chtcikanaainati 80 18 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1-inch .........000 Upon application 
SS eee — 23 7 
2% to 6-inch .... 26 11 
8 to 6-inch ........ 28 18 
7 to 12-inch 26 11 





PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 








We and S§-iINchi..........ccceserees +64 
gine gmibtmasevene 7 

eee 12 
1 to 14-inch 14 

Lap Weld 

eee - 23 9 
2% to 4-inch . 29 15 
4% to 6-ineh .... 28 14 
7 to 8-inch. ......... = 21 7 
f 4. ee = 16 2 


Discounts and Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 








Butt Weld 
14-inch 47% +59% 
84-inch +40 
Leinch  ...00000 +46 
114-inch +40 
1\%-inch +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches................ +13 +25 
$ to 4-inch ............ - +8 +17 
4% to 6-inch ...... ne 9 +18 
SEINE .. ntinssqeesasecccstinncshansbectnnvee +12 


(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1, 56 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 











Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 and 2%-inchk 23 off 
, ee eee . 88 off 
8-inch 36 off 
4% to 3%-inch 88% off 
4 to 13-inch 42 off 





(Note—Additional discounts of FP ‘to 7 ex- 
tra 6 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 











14%-inch +22 
1%-inch +12 
2 and 2%-inch + 2 
2% to 38-inch ....... 8 





8% to 4%-inch 5 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 






































l-inch 56 off 
TY, and URIMCH cercccccrcccccscessessscsecerereese 48 Off 
1%-inch 82 off 
2 and 2%-inch 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch 85 off 
8-inch . 41 off 
8% and ‘8- inch yi 43 off 
4-Inch ....c0000 46 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
Be ON MINION. ‘ssenectntedulennctbarineovaninsensncens 80 off 
2% and 2%-inch 88 off 
CUI: <ccnnsriiolicliiiiiesessdeansinincieabiinteasiavisemaantiontusies 44 off 
814% and 3%%-inch 46 off 
4-1NCH  ....c0000 we 49 off 
C5, GONE GO cieciecsceticressitewnenscinenniene 44 off 


(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 
extra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


























Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inch 12-gage 14%c 
2-inch 1l-gage 15e 
2-inch 10-gage 16c 
AS pee 12-gage 16¢ 
2\%-inch ll-gage 17e 
2%-inch 10-gage 18¢ 
8-inch .... 7-gage 838c 
5%-inch 9-gage 50c 
544-inch 9-gage 52c 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths 


Plate Extras 
BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %%-inch or 


Se e———=E————_——————————————————————————————————————————————E————————— 
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72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 


DIINO ccnalisciassetissensessisemnenbsiesentebbesemhicmenbennente 05¢ 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
UTE ‘susnichisctaniniaiedeanitnceniseinnineumiiaaahioniiad 10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
SUI. chincasidsenabisiinsintendiphignaieupiiiinaiateliiontediidie l5c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
PID Dac cenicedincabesncncdiecscninabianessinbietnigninntens 25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
eer rr See 50c 





Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 








>? See ae 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 

inches -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 

SII © sdcisssinsandinacoissbiesoensansninnsinehbeieandabigseeitt .380¢ 


Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates %4-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including f-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square foot............ -20¢ 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 4-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding #,-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 











Pounds per Square fFOOt .......ccecerceceeeee -20¢ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

ae .80¢ 

QUALITIES 

Pressing steel .... <euinecineiien - ee 
Flange steel (boiler ‘grade) ia a ae 
Ordinary firebox steel] ..........cccccscccosesesereees 20c 
a eee -80c 
Locomotive firebox stee]  ..........sccccesesses -50¢ 
Marine steel 1.50¢ 





Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications for Medium or 





High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. Navy Dept. or equivalent 
an eee 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications, classes A and 
B 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 





Floor Plates 
a Eee 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 
BE SEIN. siccsccancutinicntipintnialiiteiatiaeaees No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 


CUTTING 


LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 


Under 5 feet to 8 feet inclusive............ -10c 
Under 8 feet to 2 feet inclusive............  .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............ -50c 
i "3 Fee + 1.55¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive...... -10¢ 


Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05¢c for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 


Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
SEG  CERTE. ctinccnniimnninnunn .10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared wiht re-entrant 
angles) 
Additiona) extra .20¢ 
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SIVYER<G> CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Sivyer Castings Can Be 


Forged and Welded 


WHERE METAL PLUS 
WORKMANSHIP 
COUNT 


If you are having trouble with 
any of your parts—if they are 
not giving you the service you 
think they should — Sivyer 
Electric Steels and Alloy Steels 
may be the solution for your 
problems. 


In addition to the strength of 
Sivyer metals, is the careful 
foundry practice that makes 
such tough jobs as the one 
shown here successful. 


Send blue prints of the parts 
giving you trouble. We will be 
glad to make recommenda- 
tions without obligating you. 


V 








SIVYER 











y 


Motor truck housing used by one 
of the Largest Exclusive Truck 
Manufacturers in the United States 
—cast in Sivyer Electric Steel. The 
casting is 54 inches long, 23 inches 
wide at the flange, with a variation 
of 4 to 24 inches. 


The housing casting, pictured above, was given 
up by one foundry as too difficult a job to cast. 
It has to be shrunk 4 inch per foot—or 114 
inches over the total casting length of 54 inches. 
The sections vary sharply from 14 inch to 214 
inches. And the core used must give quickly 
and at the right moment. The fact that this 
housing is being cast successfully in Sivyer 
Electric Steel illustrates two things—first; the 
soundness and completeness of Sivyer Foundry 
Practice—second; why so many parts, that have 
been unsuccessful when made by other methods 
or in other metals, are now being cast in Sivyer 
Electric Steel. 





ER STEEL | 


TEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Casting Success- 
fully a Housing that 


“Couldn’t Be Cast” 
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Bethlehem, 
Pa, 

— & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, 
ll 


Carnegie Stee] Co., 431 Carnegie 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings 
Stamford ,Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


Corp., 
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A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. @Index to advertisements will give 
you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 
you can get full particulars about products. 

ACCUMULATORS APPRAISALS BARS (Steel) 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 Bethlehem Steel Co., 

chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 38126 

Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. AXLES 
Pennsylvania Engineering Works, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 

New Castle, Pa. Pa. Bldg., 
United Engineering & Foundry Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Car- 


Co., Farmers Bank Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. 


Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 50 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 

Internaitonal Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 

Leavitt, C. W., Co., 
80 Church St., New York City. 

Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 21 E, 40th St., New York 
City. 

ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 

Vanadium Corp., of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM TUBING 
Summerill Tubing Co., 
port, Pa. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS— 
See STEEL (Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 

Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 


Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co 


Paint Co., 


Bridge- 


34th & Smallman Sts., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, George H., Steel Casting 


Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 
and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Zanesville Malleable Co., 
ville, O. 
ANTIGLARE PREPARATION 


Skybryte Co.. The, Keith Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Zanes- 


negie Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
The, 38675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 
National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Transue & Williams Steel Forg- 
ing Corp., Alliance, O. 


BALING PRESSES 

Cox & Sons Co., The, 
Bridgeport; N. J. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BANDS AND HOOPS 
ized Strips) 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, 
Pa. 


(Galvan- 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 71 
way, New York City. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARROWS 
Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARS (Alloy) 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc, P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Broad- 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 

2: aaa Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
a. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Pa. 


Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 


Pa. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creigh- 
ton, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Ince., . 2 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, 


a. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ince., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Co., 1851 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 


Youngstown, O. 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The 
Canton, O. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC. 


— Steel Co., Bethlehem, 

> 

a. 

Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St. 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 


15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Snead Architectural 
Louisville, Ky. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


Iron Works, 


BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller 
ark, N. J. 
Keystone Bronze Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, — * 
Norma-Hoffman 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearings Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


(Journal) 


Bearing Co., New- 


39th St., 


New- 


New- 


Bearings Corp., 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 


(Leather) 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELT LACING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1805 
Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 


Williams, I. B., & Sons, 

Dover, N. H. 

BELTING (Chain) 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


BELTING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 
Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BENCHES AND FRAMES (Draw- 
ing) . 

Morgan Construction Co., 
cester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 


Oo. 
> A, @ Ga, 


Kane & Roach, Niagara and Shon- 
nard Sts., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kardong Bros., 846 Buchanan S&t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Long & Allistatter Co., Hamil- 

ton, O. 
Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AND TOLUOL RECOV- 
ERY PLANTS 

Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging) 
—ae Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
a 


Wor- 


Sand- 


Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 
— Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
a. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 

American Tube & Stamping Plant, 
The, Stanley Works, The, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 

Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 
on, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inec., P. QO. 


Box 100°. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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